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I. Teil. 


Einleitung. 


Garth-Leicht, Dispensary. 
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den Zirkel der Hauptstadt war der Dichterarzt und Politiker 
ein gern gesehener Gast. Er war beliebt bei Hofe; König 
Georg I. schlug ihn bei seinem Regierungsantritt 1714 zum 
Ritter und zwar mit Marlborough’s Schwert und ernannte 
ihn zu seinem Leibarzt und zum Generalchirurg des britischen 
Heeres.) Als erstem Arzt der Whigpartei®) standen ihm 
die Salons der vornehmen, whigistischen Gesellschaft offen. 
Eine nicht unbedeutende Rolle soll er bei der Gründung des 
sogenannten Kit-Kat-Clubs im Jahre 1703 gespielt haben, 
als dessen Mitglied er infolge seiner persönlichen Liebens- 
würdigkeit und seiner guten gesellschaftlichen und rednerischen 
"Talente sich allgemeiner Beliebtheit erfrente.*) Auch in dem 
Trefi- und Sammelpunkt der literarischen Welt seiner Zeit, 
dem berühmten Will’schen Kaffeehaus, war Garth kein Frem- 
der; hier lernte er Dryden und andere Dichter kennen, und 
zweifellos regten ihn diese zu dichterischem Schaffen an. *) 
Sir Samuel war einer der ersten Freunde des jungen 
Pope gewesen, der ihm sein Hirtengedicht The Summer wid- 
mete °) und wiederholt von seinem Freund und Lehrer, den er 
allerdings in der Dichtkunst übertroffen hatte, in den Aus- 
der héchsten Anerkennung redete. Von den iibrigen 
hb mit denen er teils seiner politischen Stellung wegen, 
| durch den Erfolg seines Dispensary bekannt und teil- 
si befreundet wurde, seien genannt vor allem Dryden, 
Montagne, der spätere Graf Halifax, Godolphin, 
Wycherley, Steele, Swift, Rowe und Addison. 
mit dem Dichter des Cato verband ihn innige 













Seinem Einfluß vor allem war es zuzuschreiben, daß 
der ziemlich arm starb, ein öffentliches Begräbnis 


Johnson, Lives of the Poets, sub Garth. 
Eneyclop. Brit., sub Garth. 

‚Schenk, a. a. O., 8. 14. 

‚Schenk, a. a, O., 8. 5. 


53 
xy. 
si 
=i 
) Vgl. die Anm. Pope's zu diesem Gedicht. 
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Baccalaureus, 1684 Magister Artium. Er verließ dann 1687 
Cambridge für einige Zeit und wandte sich nach Holland, 
um in Leyden seine medizinischen Kenntnisse zu vertiefen. *) 
Nach Cambridge zurückgekehrt, erwarb er sich am 7. Juli 
1691 den Grad eines Doktors der Medizin.?) 

Kurze Zeit darauf ging er nach London, um sich dort 
als praktischer Arzt niederzulassen; durch einige glückliche 
Kuren begründete er sich bald einen guten Ruf und eine aus- 
gedehnte Praxis?) Am 12. März 1693 wurde er vor dem 
Ärztekollegium geprüft und am 26. Juni als Mitglied in das 
Kollegium aufgenommen.*‘) In dieser Eigenschaft hielt er am 
17. September 1697 im Hause des Ärztekollegs in Warwick 
Lane die sog. Harveyrede, die derartigen Anklang fand, daß 
sie auf Antrag des Präsidenten und der Zensoren im Druck 
erschien.°) 1699 entstand sein Dispensary, ein Jahr darauf 
(1700) übersetzte er das Leben des Kaisers Otho für den 
fünften Band von Dryden’s Plutarch und 1702 einige Reden 
des Demosthenes; beide Übersetzungen erschienen bei Dryden’s 
Verleger Jakob Tonson.*) Am 3. Oktober 1702 wurde Garth 
unter die Zensoren des Ärztekollegiums aufgenommen.”) 

Als Mitglied des Kit-Kat-Clubs dichtete er im Jahre 
1703 einige gute, glatte Verse, gereimte Trinksprüche, die 
zuerst am Ende der 10. Auflage des Dispensary abgedruckt 
wurden.°) Das Jahr vorher hatte er für den Tamerlane seines 
Freundes Rowe den Prolog verfaßt. In den nächsten Jahren 
entstand dann eine Reihe kleinerer Gedichte, darunter An 
imitation of a French author. Auch A soliloquy out of Italian 
verdient hier erwähnt zu werden. 

‘) Norman Moore, a. a. O. 

*) Johnson, Lives of the Poets, sub Garth. 

*) Ersch u. Gruber, sub Garth. 

*) Johnson, Lives of the Poets, sub Garth. 

5) Norman Moore, a. a. O. 

©) Norman Moore, a. a. O. 


*) Bell, a. a. O. 
*) Norman Moore, a. a. O. 
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Im Jahre 1717 erschien die Übersetzung. Garth selbst 
hatte eine Vorrede dazu geschrieben, außerdem war das 
14. Buch ganz, und aus dem 15. die Geschichte des Cippus 
von ihm. Von den übrigen Mitarbeitern, welche Übersetzungen 
einzelner Bücher beigesteuert hatten, sind namentlich Addison, 
Congreve, Gay, Pope und Rowe zu nennen.) 

Von Garth’s letzten Lebensjahren ist nicht mehr viel zu 
berichten. Er hatte sich ein ansehnliches Vermögen erworben 
und besaß auch Grundbesitz in den Grafschaften Warwick, 
Oxford und Buckingham.?) Seine anstrengende Tätigkeit war 
auf seine Gesundheit nicht ohne Einfluß geblieben; er er- 
krankte schließlich ernstlich, wie wir aus einem Gedicht er- 
sehen, das sein Freund Granville, der spätere Lord Lans- 
downe, an ihn richtete. Es zeigt uns, welches Interesse man 
an Garth nahm, und welchen Ruf er sich als Arzt erworben 
hatte. Von dieser Krankheit hat er sich wahrscheinlich nicht 
recht wieder erholt; er starb bald darauf, am 18. Januar 1719, 3) 
und wurde am 22. Januar neben seiner Gattin in dem ihm 
gehörigen Grabgewölbe in der Kirche zu Harrow-on-the-Hill 
beigesetzt.*) 


II. Entstehungsgeschichte des Dispensary. 


‘A vobis itaque obnixe peto ut rursus in concordiam 
redeatis’, ruft Garth gegen Ende der Harveian Oration (1697) 


1) Schenk, S. 37. 

*) Bell, a. a. O., Einleitung. 

5) Uber die Frage, ob 1718 oder 1719 als Todesjahr anzusetzen 
sei, siehe Schenk, S. 40. Die Frage wird m. E. entgültig ent- 
schieden durch folgende Stelle in einem Briefe L. Burton’s an 
James Craggs (Stowe Ms., im Britischen Museum, Nr. 198, S. 248): 
‘And now by the Death of Sr. Samil. Garth the Physician Genll, 
to the Army being vacant’ etc. Der Brief ist vom (Dienstag) 
20. Jan. 1718, also 2 Tage nach Garth’s Todestag, dem 18. Jan. 
1718 nach damaliger Rechnung, das wäre aber nach unserer 
jetzigen Zeitrechnung der 18. Jan. 1719. 

*) Döring bei Ersch und Gruber. 
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sich sofort heftige Opposition. Die Apotheker, die die gute 
Sache unterstützen wollten, wurden als Verräter ihres Standes 
verschrien, es wurde ihnen mit Unannehmlichkeiten gedroht 
und schließlich sogar ein Protest gegen die Absicht der Ärzte 
beim ‘comittee of the city’ eingereicht. Auch die Ärzte wurden 
vorstellig, doch scheint ‘among the sons of trade’ der Krämer- 
sinn die Oberhand gewonnen zu haben, denn das ‘comittee of 
the city’ billigte zwar ihr Unternehmen, zögerte aber die 
Abfassung eines Schriftstückes hinaus und vergaß es schließ- 
lich ganz. !) Dennoch gaben die Ärzte den Kampf für ihre gute 
Sache nicht auf, und so wogte der Streit hin und her, Am 
22. Dezember 1696 setzte dann das Ärztekollegium ein Schrift- 
stück auf, das von 53 Mitgliedern unterzeichnet und besiegelt 
wurde. ?) Jeder der Unterzeichner verpflichtete sich darin, dem 
Zensor des Kollegs £ 10 auszuzahlen, um damit Arzneien her- 
zustellen, die dann zum Selbstkostenpreis an die Armen abge- 
geben werden sollten. Die Folgen dieses Beschlusses waren 
heftige Streitigkeiten; die Gegenpartei, in ihrem Ärger, 
scheute sogar nicht einmal vor tätlichen Angriffen zurück, ®) 
Lange konnten unter diesen Umständen die Ärzte die kosten- 
Unterstützung der Armen nicht durchführen, sie mußten 
den Kampf für die gute Sache aufgeben, da sie 
1 allen Seiten angefeindet, von keiner aber unterstützt 
*) ‘The poor were, for a time, supplied with medi- 
for how long a time, I know not’, sagt Johnson. °) 
1703 wurde der Streit auch rechtlich entschieden, 
das Oberhaus erklärte, daß nur die Apotheker das 
‚hätten, Arzneimittel anzufertigen. °) 










3) Johnson, a. a. O. 
®) Das Schriftstück ist vor dem Text abgedruckt unter dem 
The Copy ete. 
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auf das Werk sind zwar übertrieben, verdienen jedoch immer- 
hin 2 
‚Johnson, der Kritiker, meint in seinem schon mehrfach 
angezogenen Leben Garth’s: 

„Im Dispensary herrscht ein leichter Fluß der Sprache; 
die Verse sind im allgemeinen glatt, sehr elegant sind aber 
wenige. Keine Stelle sinkt unter das Maß der Durchschnitts- 
dichtung herab, wenige aber erheben sich darüber. Der Plan 
der Dichtung scheint indes nicht recht im Einklang zu stehen 
mit dem Stoff: die Mittel das Ziel zu erreichen und der 
Endzweck haben nicht den nötigen Zusammenbang.* Er 
führt dann eine Äußerung Resnel’s an, der über das Dispensary 
bemerkt, daß das, was der eine Held sagt, ebensogut von 
einem anderen gesagt werden könnte. Gegen die Komposition, 
fährt dann der berühmte Doktor fort, lasse sich nichts ein- 
wenden. Überall habe der Dichter seine ganze Kraft ange- 
Baia einen Vers unvollendet gelassen oder einen 

d ungenügend ausgedrückt. Es fehle dem Gedicht 
das dichterische Feuer, ‘somethiog of general delectation’, 
zum Schluß und will darin den Grund dafür erblicken, 
‘mehr fühig war, sich selbst zu halten, ‘since it 
longer supported by accidental and intrinsic 


‚Beliebtheit war groß gewesen. Ein Gedicht, 
Jahre drei Auflagen erlebte, muß Freunde ge- 
Kein Wunder. Hatte doch der Dichter vor 
‘ahl seines Stoffes einen glücklichen Griff ge- 
ma war durchaus aktuell; die Streitigkeiten 
Apothekern damals in aller Munde. 
te er ee edle, menschenfreundliche, mildtätige 
gegen die Intriguen des Eigennutzes und, wie 
‚ ‘was on the side of regular learning against 
ion of medical authority’. 

äußere Gewand, in das der Dichter seine 
ete, die glatten Verse fanden Beifall. Dazu 
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‘The / Dispensary: / A / Poem. / In Six Canto’s. / Quod 
liest, libet. | The Second Edition, Corrected by the Author. / 
London / Printed: And Sold by John Nutt near | Stationers- 
Hall, 1699. 8°. 94 8.8. — Mit Widmung an Anthony Hen- 
ley, dem Vorwort und dem Schriftstück vom 22. XII. 1696. 
Außerdem sind abgedruckt Lobgedichte auf das Dispensary 
von ©, Boyle, Ohr. Codrington, Tho, Check und H. Blount, 
Titelkupfer, das ‘College of Physicians’ darstellend. [?] 

The / Dispensary: | A / Poem. / In six Canto’s. / Quod 
licet, libet, | The Third Edition, Corrected by the Author. | 
London / Printed: and Sold by John Nutt near / Stationer’s 
Hall, 1699. 4°, 94 Seiten. — Beigegeben ist ein Stich, das 
‘College of Physicians’ darstellend: M. van der Guche Sculp. [?] 

‘The / Dispensary, / A / Poem. / In Six Canto's / Quod 
licet, libet, | The Fourth Edition, with Additions, / London / 

~ Printed: And Sold by John Nutt near | Stationers Hall, 1700. 
8°, 96 Seiten. — Mit Widmung ete. wie bei ®. [*] 

The Dispensary etc. The Fifth Edition. 1703. Diese 
Ausgabe war nirgends aufzufinden. Das Druckjahr erfuhr ich 

| durch eine Mitteilung Prof. Dowdens. 

The / Dispensary / A / Poom | In / Six Canto's, | Quod 
icet, libet. / The Sixth Edition, / With several Deseriptions 
and Episodes / never before Printed. / London, / Printed: 
And Sold by John Nutt, near / Stationers-Hall, 1706. 120 
‘Seiten, 8°, — Mit Widmung ete. wie *. Titelkupfer wie ®. [*] 

‘The / Dispensary / A / Poem. / In Six Canto’s. / — Hane 
veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. / Hor. de A. P. / The 
“Seventh Edition. / With several Descriptions and Episodes / 
never before Printed. / London: / Printed for Jacob Tonson, 
“at Shakespear's | Head, over-against Cathrine-Strect in / the 
Strand. 1714. Mit Widmung wie °-%, 84 Seiten, 8%. — 
sind dieser Ausgabe 7 Kupferstiche: 1 Titelkupfer 
und je 1 Stich vor jedem Gesang. Das Titelkupfer stellt 
‘ @ Szene aus dem Kampf zwischen den Ärzten und Apo- 
ern dar. Der niichste Stich zeigt uns den Gott der Faul- 
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Werke sind abgedruckt im vol. I und III der Sammlung, 
die ihrem Titel entsprechend, noch eine Reihe anderer 
Dichter umfaßt, so Wentworth, Earl of Roscommon, Earl of 
Dorset, Earl of Halifax, George Stepney, William Walsh, 
Thomas Tickel etc, 

Es ist die einzige Gesamtausgabe, die ich bei der Her- 
stellung des Textes berücksichtigte; die übrigen Gesamtaus- 
gaben heranzuziehen, schien mir überflüssig, da sie ja doch 
nur Neudrucke, entweder der Einzelauflagen oder der Aus- 
gabe von 1749 sind, 

Mit ein Grund, W für diese kritische Ausgabe zu benutzen, 
war der Umstand, daß, wie aus den Varianten zu ersehen ist, 
in W verschiedene Änderungen an Versen vorgenommen sind, 
die sich in keiner der Einzelauflagen finden. Wer diese 
Änderungen vornabm, ist mir unbekannt. — W ist außerdem 
die erste Ausgabe, die die Schreibung insofern normalisierte, 
als sie sämtliche Wörter mit Ausnahme des Zeilenanfangs und 
der Eigennamen klein schrieb. 

Zur Charakterisierung des Textes der Einzelauf- 
lagen wäre nun noch folgendes zu bemerken: Die erste 
Auflage ist in ziemlich schmucklosem Gewand hergestellt; 
der Druck ist eher groß zu nennen, die Zeilen sind ziemlich 
weit auseinander, 18 auf der Seite. Numerierung hat sie 
nicht, wie überhaupt die Verse in keiner, weder der Einzel- 
noch der Gesamtausgaben numeriert sind. Der Fuß jeder 
Seite ist mit dem Stichwort für die folgende Seite versehen. 
Ihre zahlreichen Druckfehler sind wohl aus der schlechten 
Handschrift des Dichters zu erklären (‘his handwriting was 
always hurried and slovenly’), *) 

Ein hiervon wesentlich verschiedenes Bild weist die 
zweite auf. Sie zeigt eine eingehende undgründ- 
liche Revision des Textes. Die Druckfehler der ersten 
sind verschwunden, dann hat der Dichter eine Revision der 








+) Norman Moore, a. a. O. 





22 Einleitung. 


165 recess 167 heroick 169 indulgence 1 
172 beat, || ice 175 Yawn Batts, 1 
176, o're 176, fie 176,, reptures 187° fault'ring 
188 Tle 190 Princess 199 tye. 

Canto II. 

1 sighs 2 thro’ 13 Engh, 16 Breath’d 28 bleu 
Druckfehler 42 passage 54 accents. 56 shade 60, Alas! 


117 twenty Thousand 119 apply. 126 rows 128 Musty | 
heaps 131 pay 133 Planitary 134 ease, 136 shams 
140 Melancholy || proof, 142 wrong, 144 issue 145 flaws. 
146 advice 148 expectation 150 cosmetick 154 Name, 
157 arms. 159 sparks 163 Crow’d. 176 gen'nous 
177 shou’d’st 178 design, 180 ten 181 attempts 186 to 
assassinate, 189 crow’d|| Skie. 190 command, 194 use 
195 Highgate Hill 197 Hare Court 199 value 201 undone. 
205 silence 211 disguise 221 rowz’d, || blest 223 Zeel 
Druckfehler 225 smell, 


Canto IH. 

I 1 pensive || tumults 7 tryes, 8 embraces 9 cares || row- 

ling Druckfehler. 10 thoughts 13 applause, || success, 
14 guess 15 Ile 16 mistake || gain. 21 show, 24 deceit, 
26 existence 85 labour, 38 superstitious 40 cozen’d 
59 sight 60 appetite: 61 searches 63 passive 64 hands 
65 darkness 69 glance 71 roame 72 o’recharg'd 
75 smiles || o're || azure || waste 76 Inns o’ Courts 77 hour, 
80 vigilance 82 affair, 83 light, || share 86 expedition 
89 steam 90 o’re 91 infernal 92 mysterious 94 bloom 
sounds 96 exhalations 100 product 101 Shoar, 
black 106 chips || mastick 110 Pyle. 112 smoke 
portent, 116, woud’st || wast, Druckfehler 128 Kent- 
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Street 130 thro’ || Pyle. 135 dye, 136 flie 137 hear’d, 
155 abortion 157 rank 159 intent, 162 bus’ness || dine; 
164 int’ || rest 165 emulation 174 Burn 181 dye 
183 assistance 198 practices 203 disjoyn. 204 advice, 
212 rage || express’d. 223 Cou’d’st 227 e’re 255 Shows ; 
Power 256 joyn 262 Poor || stay; 265 Create, 272 diff- 
rence 276 pretence, 277 preeminence, 299 Create; 
300 theyl 302 success 306 hear’d, 307 triumphal 
309 good; 314 air 315 support. 316 we’ || Consult 
318 resolves 


Canto IV. 
3 purple 8 Himself, 9 e’re 12 seraphick 18 Leud- 
ness 19 what soe’re || degree, 26 affairs 27 ne’re 


29 Country Dames 33 Cloyster 34 Hackny 35 flie 
38 dine, 42 o’ th’ Party 64 Priviledge 68 right 76 ex- 
pence, 78 Seal’d 80 word 81 Killing 90 Peleus 93 toil, 
97 labours 109 adoe 115 setling 118 vulgar 119 0’ 
131 Fares 133 Rimes 143 Flys | Flys 162 Guinneas 
173 Grot 182 Warriours 205 uncooth 209 turns. 


Canto VY. 


84 penury 88, I'l 88, with drew. 109 Skie, 111 o’re 
113 Chanter 114 Violets 128 Feild Druckfehler || Battel 
134 plys, 137 Sheild Druckfehler 139 Close stool-pan. 
142 Querpoides 213, Access. 213,, a-while 216 dye. 
255 Sheild Druckfehler 264 o’re spread || vale 268 Carus 
272 Him 319 o’re 321 dye, 323 pity 327 He’d 
330 Dispensary 358 Knucles || blood. 


Canto VI. 


2 health 57 Benumn’d Druckfehler 67 Lumpish 
99 hoars Druckfehler 118 nodds. 141 Dreadful 151 loath- 
some 174 peopling 191 Scarrs, 197 state! 211 e’re 
213 disswade ; 216 ground, 217 Shore 218 frown 
223 towr 224 tast Druckfehler || indulgence 228 flowry 


24 Einleitung. 


230 Blites 231 Flowers 249 tragick 253 ground: 
264 care 302 Higeia 303 venerable 306 mortals. 
Was dann die folgenden Auflagen anlangt, so 
können hier, wie aus dem Variantenapparat zu ersehen ist, 
zwei Gruppen unterschieden werden, deren eine von der 
2., 3. und 4. (5.?) Auflage gebildet werden, die andere von 
der (5.?) 6. und den folgenden. Garth's Änderungen in den 
ersten 4 (5) Ausgaben betrafen zumeist Schreibung und Inter- 
punktion, seine Änderungen des Sinnes waren dagegen unbe- 
deutend. Diese nahm er erst in größerem Umfange in der 
(5.?) 6.ff. vor. So fügte er im 1. Gesang die V.V. 142—162 
dazu; dafür fehlen in ° die VY. 181, ,, der 14, Im 
2. Gesang schaltete er die V.V. 19—23 und 29—36 ein; 
für die V.V. 60, 4, setzte er in ° die V.V. 61—78. Der 
3. Gesang weist die V.V. 41—58 erst von der 7, Auflage 
an auf, die V,V. 117—124 dagegen schon von der 6, an. 
Den 4. Gesang unterwurf der Dichter einer bedeutenden Um- 
änderung; er fügte hier von der 6. Auflage an mehr als 100 
neue Verse dazu, nämlich 237—362. Im 5. Gesang sind neu 
in #4, die V.V. 148— 194; 221—241; 273—308. In VI end- 
lich: 107—110; 133—140; 201—210; 232— 239; 244247 
Der Druck und die Orthographie des Dispensary 
in verschiedener Hinsicht interessant. So sind, wie in 
h allen Drucken aus dieser Zeit, auch im Dispen- 
die Personennamen kursiv gedruckt; eine nähere 
1 g zeigt indes, daß der Kursivdrack manchmal 
# ‘auf andere Wörter ausgedehnt wurde. (Vgl. Asylum I 
ete. etc) Die Triplets sind, wie allgemein im 17. und 
Jahrhundert, mit Klammern verbunden. Formen, wie 
nper’d (E91), bati'ning (I 92) ete. ete., o'er (I 90 und öfter), 
" (II 210), thro’ (I 76) etc. eto,, dann falsche Schreibungen, 
wie Tyro's (LIE 144) ete., peep’t (V 144); endlich solche, wie 
shews (1.8), dyet (1 116), tye (L199), Bugh, Hwe (II 11) 
4 rowx'd? (IT 221), tyes* (LIL 7), rowling* (IIL 9), 
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rouling (II 9), disyoyn* (ILI 195), leudness1 (IV 18), adoe} 
(IV 108), Flys? (IV 191), uncooth (IV 202), Batiel (V 125), 
plys (V 131), dye? (V 204. 313), knucles (V 350), diswade ! 
(VI 204), skoar (VI 217), blites (VI 220), shew’d’ (VI 311), 
hew (VI 48), crouds (VI 159) etc. etc., schließlich auch nutes 
(VI 63) sind charakteristisch für diese Zeit. Sie zeigen, daß 
die Orthographie eben doch noch nicht ganz geregelt war. 
Mit jeder Auflage tritt indes eine Wendung zum Besseren 
ein und der Druck von 1749 (IV) zeigt vollkommen moderne 
Schreibung, auch darin, daß er den Kursivdruck der Eigen- 
namen und die großen Anfangsbuchstaben, die sich noch in !! 
(1768) finden, wegläßt. — 

Zum Schluß noch einige Bemerkungen über die vor- 
liegende Ausgabe. Titelblatt und Überschriften der 
6 Gesänge sind möglichst genau der Ausgabe letzter Hand 
nachgebildet. Die einzelnen Seiten derselben tragen links 
den Kopftitel The Dispensary, rechts ist immer der betreffende 
Gesang angegeben. Die Orthographie der vorliegenden Aus- 
gabe ist genau dieselbe wie die des zugrunde gelegten Ori- 
ginaltextes. Auch der Kursivdruck der Personennamen (8. 
oben) ist beibehalten worden. Die Fußnoten direkt unter dem 
Text sind die des Dichters. (Vgl. Bemerkung zu I, 8 etc. etc.) 

Was die Varianten anlangt, so sind von den ersten 
6 Auflagen alle, von den nach 1714 erschienenen Auflagen 
nur die Sinnvarianten verzeichnet. 
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Dispensary. 


THE 


DISPENSARY 


A 
Poem. 


In Six Canto’s. 


— Hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim. Hor. de A. P. 


The Seventh Edition. 


With several Descriptions and Episodes 
never before Printed. 


LONDON : 


Printed for Jacob Tonson at Shakespear's 
Head, over-against Cathrine-Street in 
the Strand. 1714. 


OS 


To 
AnTHony HenuEy Esq; ') 


A Man of your Character can no more Prevent a 
Dedication, than he wou’d Encourage one; for Merit, like 
a Virgin’s Blushes, is still most discover’d, when it la- 
bours most to be conceal’d. ’Tis hard, that to think well 
of you, shou’d be but Justice, and to tell you so, shou’d 
be an Offence: Thus rather than violate Your Modesty, 
I must be wanting to your other Virtues; and to gratifie 
One good Quality, do wrong to a Thousand. The World 
generally measures our Esteem by the Ardour of our 
Pretences; and will scarce believe that so much Zeal in 
the Heart can be consistent with so much Faintness in 
the Expressions; but when They reflect on our Readiness 
to do Good, and your Industry to hide it; on your Passion 
to oblige, and your Pain to hear it own’d; They'll con- 
clude, that Acknowledgements wou’d be Ungrateful to a 
Person, who even seems to receive the Obligations he 
confers. 

But tho’ I shou’d persuade myself to be silent upon 
all Occasions; those more Polite Arts, which, till of late, 
have Languish’d and Decay’d, wou’d appear under their 
present Advantages, and own you for one of their gene- 
rous Restorers: Insomuch, that Sculpture now Breaths, 
Painting Speaks, Musick Ravishes; and as you help to 


1) Diese Widmung wurde zum ersten Male in der 2. Auflage 
abgedruckt. 





32 ‘lo Anthony Henley Esq. 


refine our Taste, you distinguish your Own. Your Appro- 
bation of this Poem, is the only Exception to the Opinion 
the World has of your Judgement, that ought to rellish 
nothing so much, as what you write your self: But you 
are resolv’d to forget to be a Critick, by remembring you 
are a Friend. ‘To say more, wou’d be uneasie to you, 
and to say less, wou’d be unjust in 


Your HuMBLE SERVANT. 





34 ‘The Preface. 


and to be reveng’d on the Exorcist, mortifies him with an 
Introduction of several Persons eminent in an Accomplish- 
ment He has made some Advances in. 

Nor is the Compliment less to any Great Genius 
mention’d there; since a very Fiend, who naturally 
repines at any Excellency, is fore'd to confess how happily 
They've all succeeded. 

Their next Objection is, That I have imitated the 
Lutrin of Monsieur Boileau, I must own I am proud of 
the Imputation; unless their Quarrel be, That I have not 
done it enough: But he that will give himself the tron- 
ble of examining, will find I have copy’d him in nothing 


which Line is entirely his, and I cou’d wish it were not 
the only good One in mine. 
I have spoke to the most material Objections I have 
ar of, and shall tell these Gentlemen, That for ev'ry 
Fault they pretend to find in this Poem, I'll undertake 
to shew them two. One of these curious Persons does 
Honour to say, He approves of the Conclusion 
; but I suppose ’tis upon no other Reason, but 
the Conclusion. However, 1 shou’d not be 
concern’d not to be thought Excellent i in an Amuse- 
“eve shall again 
Reputation of this sort is very hard to be got, and 
y easie to be lost; its Pursuit is painful and its 
u unfrnitful: Nor had I ever attempted any thing 
kind, till finding the Animosities amongst the 
of the College of Physicians encreasing daily 
tanding the frequent Exhortations of our Worthy 
it to the contrary) I was persuaded to attempt 
J of this nature, and to endeavour to Rally some 
ar dissaffected Members into a sense of their Duty, 























THe Cory or an INSTRUMENT SUSCRIBED 
BY THE PRESIDENT, CENSOR, MOST OF THE ELECTS, 
Senior FELLOWS, CANDIDATES etc. OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, IN RELATION TO THE Sick Pookr.’) 


Whereas the several Orders of the College of Phy- 
sicians, London, for prescribing Medicines gratis to the 
Poor Sick of the Cities of London and Westminster, and 
parts adjacent, as also the Proposals made by the said 
College to the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen and 
Common Council of London, in pursuance thereof, have 
hitherto been ineffectual, for that no method hath been 
taken to furnish the Poor with Medicins for their Cure 
at low and reasonable rates: We therefore whose Names 
are here under-written, Fellows or Members of the said 
College, being willing effectually to promote so great a 
Charity, by the Counsel and good liking of the President 
and College declared in their Comitia, hereby (to wit, 
each of us severally and apart, and not the one for the 
other of us) do oblige our selves to pay to Dr. Thomas 
Burwell, Fellow and Elect of the said College, the sum 
of Ten Pounds a-piece of Lawful Money of England, by 
such proportions, and at such times as to the major part 
of the Suscribers hereto shall seem most convenient: 
Which Money when received by the said Dr. Thomas 
Burwel, is to be by him expended in preparing and de- 
livering Medicins to the Poor at their intrinsick Value, 


1) Zuerst in der 2. Auflage abgedruckt. 


» 


38 The Copy of an Instrument Suscribed ete. 


in such Manner, and at such Times, and by such Orders 
and Directions, as by the major part of the Suscribers 
hereto shall in Writing be hereafter appointed and di- 
rected for that purpose. In Witness whereof we have 
hereunto set our Hands and Seals this Twenty Second 
Day of December, 1696. 


Tho, Millington, Praeses. Sam. Garth. 
Tho. Burwell, Elect. and Barnh. Soame. 
Censor. Denton Nicholas. 
Sam. Collins, Elect. Joseph Gaylard. 
Edw. Browne, Elect. John Woollaston. 
Rich. Torless, Elect. and Steph. Hunt. 
Censor. Oliver Horseman. 
Edw. Hulse, Elect. Rich, Morton, Jun. 
Tho. Gill, Censor. David Hamilton, 
Will. Dawes, Censor. Hen. Morelli. 
Jo. Hutton. Walter Harris. 
William Briggs. 
Th. Colladon. 
Martin Lister. 
Jo. Oolbatch. 
Bernard Connor. 
W. Cockburn. 
J. le Feure, 
P. Sylvestre. 
Cha. Morton. 
Walt. Charlton. 
Phineas Fowke. 
Tho. Alvery. 
Rob. Gray. 
u... Norris, 
George Colebrock. 
Gideon Harvey. 
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The Design of Printing the Suscriber’s Names, is to 
shew, that the late Undertaking has the Sanction of a 
College Act; and that ’tis not a Project carried on by 
Five or six Members, as those that oppose it, wou’d 
unjustly insinuate. 








To my FRIEND THE AUTHOR, DESIRING MY OPINION 
OF HIS POEM. 


Perhaps I know not why I like, or Damn; 
I can be Pleas’d; and I dare own I am. 
I read Thee over with a Lover's Eye, | 


Ask me not, Friend, what I Approve or Blame | 


Thou hast no Faults, or I no Faults can spy; 

Thou art all Beauty, or all Blindness I. 

Criticks, and aged Beaux of Fancy chast, 

Who ne’er had Fire, or else whose Fire is past, | 
Must judge by Rules what they want Force to Taste. 
I wou’d a Poet, like a Mistress, try, 

Not by her Hair, her Hand, her Nose, her Bye; | 

But by some Nameless Pow’r, to give me Joy. 

The Nymph has Grafton’s, Cecil’s, Churchil’s Charms, 
If with resistless Fires my Soul she warms | 
With Balm upon her Lips, and Raptures in her Arms, 
Such is thy Genius, and such Art is thine, 

Some secret Magick works in ev'ry Line; | 

We judge not, but we feel the Pow’r Divine. 

Where all is Just, is Beauteous, and is Fair, 
Distinctions vanish of peculiar Air. 

Lost in our Pleasure, we Enjoy in you 

Lucretius, Horace, Sheffeild, Mountague. 

And yet ’tis thought, some Criticks in this Town, 

By Rules to all, but to themselves unknown | 
Will Damn thy Verse, and Justify their own. 


42 To my Friend the Author, desiring ete. 


Why, let them Damn: Were it not wondrous hard 
Facetious M— and the City B— 

So near ally’d in Learning, Wit, and Skill, 

Shon’d not have leave to Judge, as well as Kill? 
Nay, let them write; Let them their Forces join, 
And hope the Motly Piece may Rival thine. 

Safely despise their Malice, and their Toil, 

Which Vulgar Ears alone will reach, and will defile. 
Be it thy Gen’rous Pride to please the Best, 
Whose Judgement, and whose Friendship is a Test. 
With Learned Hannes thy healing Cares be join’d, 
Search thoughtful Ratcliffe to his in most Mind: 
Unite, restore your Arts, and save Mankind, 

Whilst all the busie M—Is of the Town 

Envy our Health, and pine away their own. 

When e’er thou wou’dst a Tempting Muse engage 
‚Judicious Walsh can best direct her Rage. 

To Sommers, and to Dorset too submit, 
And let their Stamp Immortalize thy Wit. 
Consenting Phoebus bows, if they Approve, 

And Ranks thee with the foremost Bards above: 
these of Right the Deathless Laurel send, 
Humble Bus’ness to Commend 

ul, honest Man, and the well-natur’d Friend. 


Cur. Coprineron. 













To my Farenp De. G— TH, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
DIsPENSARY. 


To Praise your Healing Art would be in vain, 
The Health you give, prevents the Poet’s Pen. 
Sufficiently confirm’d is your Renown, 
And I but fill the Chorus of the Town. 
That let me wave, and only now Admire, 
The dazling Rays of your Poetick Fire: 
Which its diffusive Virtue does dispense, 
In flowing Verse, and elevated Sense. 

The Town, which long has swallow’d foolish Verse, 
Which Poetasters ev’ry where rehearse; 
Will mend their Judgement now, refine their taste, 
And gather up th’ Applause they threw in Waste. 
The Playhouse shan’t Encourage false, sublime, 
Abortive Thoughts, with Decoration-Rhime. 

The Satyr of Vile Scribblers shall appear 
On none, except upon themselves severe: 
While Yours Contemns the Gall of Vulgar Spight; 
And when You seem to Smile the most, you Bite. 


Tuo. CHEEK. 





To my FRIEND, UPON THE DISPENSARY. 


As when the People of the Northern Zone 
Find the Approach of the Revolving Sun, 
Pleas’d and reviv’d, They see the new-born Light, 
And dread no more Eternity of Night: 

Thus We, who lately as of Summers Heat 
Have felt a Dearth of Poetry and Wit; 

Once fear’d, Apollo would return no more 
From warmer Climes, to an ungrateful Shore. 
But you, the Fav’rite of the Tuneful Nine, 
Have made the God in his full Lustre shine; 
Our Night have chang’d into a Glorious Day, 
And reach’d Perfection in your first Essay: 
So the young Eagle that his Force would try, 
Faces the Sun, and tow’rs it to the Skie. 

Others proceed to Art by slow degrees, 
Awkward at first, at length they faintly Please ; 
And still whate’er their first Efforts produce, 
"Tis an Abortive, or an Infant Muse: 

Whilst yours, like Pallas, from the Head of Jove 
Steps out full grown, with noblest Pace to move. 
What ancient Poets to their Subject owe, 

Is here inverted, and this owes to you: 

You found it Little, but have made. it Great; 
They could Describe, but you alone Create! 

Now let your Muse rise with Expanded Wings, 
To Sing the Fate of Empires, and of Kings; 
Great William’s Victories she’ll next rehearse, 
And raise a Trophy of Immortal Verse: 

Thus to your Art proportion the Design, 
And Mighty Things with Mighty Numbers in 
A Second Namur, or a future Boyne. 


H. BLovnr. 





The Dispensary. 


Canto I. 


Speak, Goddess! since ’tis Thou that best canst tell, 
How ancient Leagues to modern Discord fell: 
And why Physicians were so cautious grown 
Of Others Lives, and lavish of their Own; 
How by a Journey to th’ Elysian Plain 
Peace triumph’d, and old Time return’d again. 

Not far from that most celebrated Place, 
Where angry *Justice shews her awful Face; 
Where little Villains must submit to Fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the World in State; 
There stands a + Dome, Majestick to the Sight, 
And sumptuous Arches bear its oval Height; 
A golden Globe plac’d high with artful Skill, 
Seems, to the distant Sight a gilded Pill: 

This Pile was, by the Pious Patron’s Aim, 
Rais’d for a Use as Noble as its Frame: 


* Old Baily. 
+ College of Physicians. 


Die Verszähluny fehlt in den Originaldrucken, sowie in den 
Gesamtausgaben. 1 tell! 3 And why ] Whence ’twas,—‘|| cau- 
tious ] frugal! 4 others ° || own;1-*° 8 Anmerkung unter dem 
Text in ® und W!; ebenso in V. 11. Die Notenzeichen stehen im 
Text der Originalausgaben immer vor dem Wort, zu dem sie ge- 
hören. 10 state;'—‘ 14 Seems! || Sight'—‘ 15 was! 16 Frame? 


10 


16 








here 
Or Eyes in Rheum, thro’ midnight-watching drow’nd: 
The lonely Edifice in Sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen Silence reigns. 
This Place so fit for undisturb’d Repose, 
of Sloth for his Asylum chose. 90 
Couch of Down in these Abodes 
with folded Arms he thoughtless nods, 
Indulging Dreams his Godhead lull to Ease, 
furmurs of soft Rills, and whisp'ring Trees, 
and each numbing Plant dispense 85 
Virtue, and dull Indolence. 
Passions interrupt his easie Reign, 
Problems puzzle his Lethargick Brain, 
Oblivion guards his peaceful Bed, 
hang ling’ring o’er his Head. 90 


















those great Enquiries are no more,—* 69 And 
[skulks, %-*] where Learning shone before: —* 
+ 70 increas’d 1% ıı wı 71 conceal, °-10 
76 midnight-watchings * Midnight-watching, | 
complains,*—* 78 sullen) empty’ 79 Thus’‘ 
i 82 The careless Deity supinely nods, —* 
His leaden Limbs at gentle ease are laid, 
*—4] and dull Night-shade o’re 
83—87 fehlen in —* 85 num- 
86 drowsy? 88 lethargick —* | 
90 hang ling’ring o’er his ] bedew 
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With Godhead born, but curs’d, that cannot die! 
Thro’ my Indulgence, Mortals hourly share 
A grateful Negligence, and Ease from Care. 
Lull’d in my Arms, how long have I with-held 
The Northern Monarchs from the dusty Field. 120 
How have I kept the British Fleet at Ease, 
From tempting the rough Dangers of the Seas. 
Hibernia owns the Mildness of my Reign, 
And my Divinity’s ador’d in Spain. 
I Swains to Sylvan Solitudes convey, 125 
Where stretch’d on Mossy Beds, they waste away, 
In gentle Joys the Night, in Vows the Day. 
What Marks of wond'rous Clemency I’ve shown, 
Some Rev'rend Worthies of the Gown can own. 
Triumphant Plenty, with a chearful Grace, 130 
Basks in their Eyes, and sparkles in their Face. 
How sleek their Looks, how goodly is their Mien, 
When big they strut behind a double Chin. 
Each Faculty in Blandishments they lull, 
Aspiring to be venerably dull. 185 
No learn’d Debates molest their downy Trance, 
Or discompose their pompous Ignorance: 
But undisturb’d, they loiter Life away, 
So wither Green, and blossom in Decay, 
Deep sunk in Down, they, by my gentle Care, 140 
Avoid th’Inclemencies of Morning Air, 
And leave to tatter’d *Crape the Drudgery of Pray’r, 


* See Boil. Lut. 








116 born,] bless'd,* 117 Mortals hourly] 'tis, that Mortals’ 119 Kein 

newer Abschnitt“ "|| with-held,! 120 field? W! 121 ease,1—« 

125 convey‘ 127 In gentle inactivity, the day.!-* 128 marks 

4 || wondrous '—“*® 129 My bright and blooming Clergy 

tt bw. “i Wortbies 1-4 186 Trance! 139 wither, + 
1 149-1 in 1-3 (siehe Hinleit 

2 it ase 162 fehlen in -* (siehe Einleitung 8, 24) 
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The Peals of *Nassau’s Arms these Eyes unclose, 
Mine he molests, to give the World Repose, 
That Ease I offer with Contempt He flies, 
His Couch a Trench, his Canopy the Skies. 1% 
Nor Climes nor Seasons his Resolves controul, 
Th’ ZEquator has no Heat, no Ice the Pole. 
With Arms resistless o’er the Globe he flies, 
And leaves to Jove the Empire o’ the Skies. 
But as the slothful God to yawn begun, 180 
He shook off the dull Mist, and thus went on. 
*Twas in this rev’rend Dome I sought Repose, 


* See Boil. Lut. 


172—174 lauten in '-* ®: 
But that, the great Nassau's Heroick Arms 
Has long prevented with his loud Alarms. 
Still my Indulgence with contempt he flies, 
176 Nor Olimes nor ] Nor Skies nor*-? Nor Skies, nor® No 
threatning* 178 From Clime to Olime his wondrous Triumphs 
move, || ore* 179 And Jove grows jealeous of his Realms 
above. -® Hinter 181 folgen in —* folgende Verse, die in W* 
unter dem Text in Kursivdruck als Zusatz zu V. 176 beigefügt sind: 
Sometimes among the Caspian Cliffs I creep, 
‘Where solitary Bats, and Swallows sleep. 
Or if some Cloyster’s Refuge I implore, 
Where holy Drones o'er dying Tapers snore; 
Still Nassaw's Arms a soft Repose deny, 5 
Keep me awake, and follow where I fly. 
Now since he has vouchsaf’d the World a Pence, 1-? 
{Since he has bless’d the weary World with Peace,* ¥* 
Since on the World his blessings he bestows, *] 
And with a Nod has bid Bellona cease: [settl’d a Repose*) 10 
L sought the Covert of some peaceful Cell, 
Where silent Shades in harmless Raptures dwell; 
That Rest might past Tranquility restore, 
And Mortal never interrupt me more. 


182 'Twas here, alas! I thought I might Repose, —* 











How Curtius plung’d into the gaping Grave. 
Groat Cyrus, here the Medes and Persians join, 
And, there, th’ immortal Battel of the Boyn. 
As tho light Messenger the Fury spy’d, 
A while his curdling Blood forgot to glide: 
Confusion on his fainting Vitals hung, 
And falt'ring Accents flutter'd on his Tongue. 
At length, assuming Courage, he convey’d 
His Errand, then he shrunk into a Shade, 
The Hag lay long revolving what might be 
The blest Event of such an Embassie, 
Then blazons in dread Smiles her hideous Form, 
So Light'ning gilds the unrelenting Storm. 


AL Kein neuer Abschnitt + 
That, the fnm’d ] And That, the! || Flood. —+ 
48 here 1-4 || display; *-* 44 And there, all pale, th’expiring 
Tay.*-* dd extol, 4 46 Capitol. 1-4 47 Cocles 1% 11 
4 50 And! || the Glorious*-* the wondrous* the 
| on! 51 tho light ] th'airy 1-4 52 glide. 1-4 
12 55 length * [| essay'd 4 56 Tinform the 
d, then shrank into a Shade.—* 57 Embassy it 59 Then ] 
? 60 Lightning *—* || guilds® glides*-* An Stelle von 
- 1-4 folgende Verse, die in W unter dem Text in 
Zusatz zu V. 60 beigefügt sind: 


:®) alas! how long in vain have I 
Ills the Fates deny: 

for ever must I find 
distract my restless Mind. (Mind? 2-#] 
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My present Pain Britannia’s Genius wills, 
And thus the Fates record my future Llls. 

A Heroine shall Albion’s Scepter bear, 
With Arms shall vanquish Earth, and Heav'n with Pray’r. 
She on the World her Clemency shall show’r, To 
And only to preserve, exert her Pow’'r. 
Tyrants shall then their impious Aims forbear, 
And Blenheim’s Thunder, more than * Zina’s, fear. 


Since by no Arts I therefore can defeat 
The happy Enterprizes of the Great, 80 
T’ll calmly stoop to more inferiour Things; 
And try if my lov’d Snakes have Teeth or Stings. 


She said; and strait shrill Colon’s Person took, 
In Morals loose, but most precise in Look. 
Black-Fryars Annals lately pleas’d to call 85 
Him Warden of Apothecaries-Hall. 
And, when so dignify’d, did not forbear 
That Operation which the Learn’d declare | 
Gives Cholicks ease, and makes the Ladies fair. 
In trifling Show his Tinsel Talent lies, 90 
And Form the want of Intellects supplies. 
In Aspect grand and goodly He appears, 
Rever’d as Patriarchs in primeval Years. 
Hourly his Learn’d Impertinence affords 
A barren Superfluity of Words. 95 


* In Atna were forged the thunderbolts which Jove employ'd 
against the Ambition of the giants. 


— 





79 Since by no Arts I ] Since therefore by no Arts I! Since by 
no Arts I therefore *-t 81 things; !-* 83 straight !-+ '! 
85 Black-Fryar’s'—‘ 87 dignifi’d, 1 || he’d3—* ® 90 In vain 
Formality [starch’d Urbanity *—*] his Talent lies, [lyes*]'-“* 91And 
th’empty Head’s defects, the Band supplies.! 92—93 fehlen 


in i—_ ¢- 6 
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Here, Mummies lay most reverendly stale, 
And there, the Tortois hung her Coat o’ Mail; 
Not far from some huge Shark’s devouring Head 
The flying Fish their finny Pinions spread. 125 
Aloft in Rows large Poppy Heads were strung, 
And near, a scaly Alligator hung. 
In this place, Drags in musty Heaps decay’d, 
In that, dry’d Bladders, and drawn Teeth were laid. 
An inner Room receives the num’rous Shoals, 130 
Of such as pay to be reputed Fools. 
Globes stand by Globes, Volumes on Volumes lye, 
And Planetary Schemes amuse the Eye. 
The Sage, in Velvet Chair, here lolls at Ease, 
To promise future Health for present Fees, 136 
Then, as from T’ripod, solemn Shams reveals, 
And what the Stars know nothing of, foretels, 
One asks how soon Panthea may be won, 
And longs to feel the Marriage Fetters on. 
Others, convine’d by melancholy Proof, 140 
Enquire when courteous Fates will strike ‘em off. 
Some, by what means they may redress the Wrong, 
‘When Fathers the Possession keep too long. 
‘some would know the Issue of their Cause, 
Gold can solder up its Flaws. 145 
nant Lais his Advice would have, 
by Art what fruitful Nature gave: 
rtia old in Expectation grown, 
‚her barren Curse, and begs a Son. 


‘o'Moil;-** 124 Head,‘ 129 driid*-+ 180 nume- 
1 || Shoals? Shoals.**||Pay*-* 132 Volumns on 

8 |\lie,—* 138 Kein neuer Abschnitt! 140 melan- 

Wou’d know how soon kind Fates will strike ‘em 
* 142 Kein neuer Abschnitt! 143 long, ® 
145 wether” Druckfehler || sodder '-+° 146 Laijs! 
1 147 loose® 













Canto II. 


Whilst Iris, his Cosmetick Wash would 


61 
try, 


To make her Bloom revive, and Lovers die, 

Some ask for Charms, and others Philters chuse, 
To gain Corinna, and their Quartans lose. 

Young Hylas, botch’d with Stains too foul to name, 
Tn Cradle here renews his Youthful Frame: 

Cloy’d with Desire, and surfeited with Charms, 

A Hot-house he prefers to Julia’s Arms, 

And old Lucullus wou'd th’ Arcanum prove, 

Of kindling in cold Veins the Sparks of Love, 


Bleak Envy these dull Frauds with 
And wonders at the senseless Mysteries. 


Pleasure sees, 


In Colon’s Voice she thus calls out aloud 


On Horoscope environ’d by the Crowd. 


Forbear, forbear, thy vain Amusements cease, 
Thy Wood-Cocks from their Gins a while release; 


And to that dire Misfortune listen well, 
Which thou shoud’st fear to know, or I 


to tell, 


‘Tis true, thou ever wast esteem’d by me 


The great Alcides of our Company. 


When we with Noble Scorn resolv’d to ease 


Our selves of all Parochial Offices; 
And to our Wealthier Patients left the 
And draggl’d Dignity of Scavenger: 









Now call to mind thy Gen’rous Prowess 


The Faculty of Warwiek-Lane Design, 
If not to Storm, at least to Undermine: 





Care, 


Such Zeal in that Affair thou didst express, 
Nought cou’d be equal, but the great Success. 


past, 


Be what thou shou’dst, by thinking what thou wast. 


160 Wash, || would ] must + 151 dye.‘ 152 Philtres + 
[choose *-* choose,® 158 loose, + 155 here, 180 With 






those dull Frauds bleak Envy sees, ! 
168 Thou'* 173 Scavenger;' 
to ’t but the? 


167 show'dat *~*: |) 
175 equal, but the 


155 


160 


170 


175 
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Their Gates each day Ten thousand Night-caps crowd, 180 
And Mortars utter their Attempts aloud, 
If they should once unmask our Mystery, 
Each Nurse, ere long, wou’d be as learn’d as We; 
Our Art expos’d to ev'ry Vulgar Eye, 
And none, in Complaisance to us, would dye. 186 
What if We claim their Right t’Assassinate, 
Must they needs turn Apothecaries strait? 
Prevent is, Gods! all Stratagems we try, 
To crowd with new Inhabitants your Sky. 
‘Tis we who wait the Destinies Command, 190 
To purge the troubled Air, and weed the Land. 
And dare the College insolently aim 
To equal our Fraternity in Fame? 
Then let Crabs Eyes with Pearl for Virtue try, 
Or Highgate-Hill with lofty Pindus vie: 1% 
So Glow-worms may compare with Titan's Beams, 
And Hare-Court Pump with Aganippe’s Streams, 
Our Manufactures now they meanly sell, 
And their true Value treacherously tell: 
Nay, They discover too, (their spight is such,) 200 
‘That Health, than Crowns more valu’d, costs not much. 
ilst we must steer our Conduct by these Rules, 
at as Tradesmen, or to starve as Fools. 
ite attemps their Mortars speak aloud. 182 shou'di—t 
1 183 Nurse || e're'—4 e’er® || long! | 
a "185 And, none * || wou'd die, + wi 187 straight? 1412 
191 troubl’d 1-46 192 insolently ] of Physicians 1—+ ® 
as well with Pearl for Use may try,1-* 198 Manu- 











shtfully [spightfully, *) th’intrinsick Value tellı—t-® 
(but Heay’ns prevent) they’l force us soon, —* 
a air ‘They'l [They'll*] force us soon *—* 








t ‘202 Whilst We, at our expense, [Expence, ] 
*® 208 And, for another World, be ruin’d here, + * 
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Canto Ill. 


All Night the Sage in Pensive Tumults lay, 

Complaining of the slow Approach of Day; 

Oft turn’d him round, and strove to think no more, 

Of what shrill Colon said the Day before. 

Cowslips and Poppies o're his Eyes he spread, b 

And S— Works he laid beneath his Head. 

But those bless’d Opiats still in vain he tries, 

Sleep’s gentle Image his Embraces flies. 

Tumultuous Cares lay rolling in his Breast, 

And thus bis anxious Thoughts the Sage exprest. 10 
Oft has this Planet roll’d around the Sun, 

Since to consult the Skies I first begun: 

Such my Applause, so mighty my Success. 

Some granted my Predictions more than Guess. 

But, doubtful as I am, Ill entertain 15 

This Faith; There can be no Mistake in Gain. 

For the dull World most Honour pay to those 

Who on their Understanding most impose. 


2 approach*—‘ 4 spoke’—** 6 o'er*-* 6 S—nd’s' S—ds*—* 
Sloane’s W* 7 But all those Opiats still in vain he tries, 1-4 
| Opiates?! 9 rouling *—-* 10 express’d. -* 11 The Earth has roul’d 
twelve annual turns, and more,’ || roul’d®* 12 Since first high 
Heav’ns bright Orbs I’ve number’d o’re. ! || Skies, —*-* 13 Success,1—+ 
14 Some granted } I once thought '-* ® || Guess '—* 17 must !ı- wı 





Whilst proud Oppressors their vain Hopes give o'er, 35 
And tremble at the Chains They forg’d before; 
Yet if th’ amazing Issue we survey, 
We find that Fame has Wings, and flies away. 
Shall I then, who with penetrating Sight 






‘o'er th’ Azure Waste are spread, 75 
ns o’ Court bolts out unpaid, 
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And on the Structure next he heaps a load 108 
Of Sulphur, Turpentine and Mastick Wood: 

Gums, Fossiles too the Pyramid increas’d, 

A Mummy next, once Monarch of the East. 

Then from the Compter he takes down the File, 
And with Prescriptions lights the solemn Pile. 110 


Feebly the Flames on clumsie Wings aspire, 
And smoth’ring Fogs of Smoke benight the Fire. 
With Sorrow he beheld the sad Portent, 

Then to the Hag these Orizons he sent. 


Disease! thou ever most propitious Pow’r, 115 
Whose kind Indulgence we discern each Hour; 
Thou well canst boast thy num’rous Pedigree 
Begot by Sloth, maintain’d by Luxury. 
In gilded Palaces thy Prowess reigns, 
But flies the humble Sheds of Cottage Swains. 120 
To You such Might and Energy belong, 
You nip the Blooming, and unnerve the Strong. 
The Purple Conqueror in Chains you bind, 
And are to us your Vassals only kind. 
If, in return, all Diligence we pay 125 
To fix your Empire, and confirm your Sway, 
Far as the weekly Bills can reach around, 
From Kent-street end to fam’d St. Giles’s- Pound; 
Behold this poor Libation with a Smile, 
And let auspicious Light break through the Pile. 130 


105 Load *—** 106 Of Sassafras in Chips, and Mastick Wood.'—* ® 
107—108 fehlen in -*° 112 smouldring! 116 kind ] soft '—* | 
Indulgencies® || discern ] perceive’—* taste® #117— 124 fehlen 
in 1-4 W1 glatt dessen hier (in W als Anm. zu V. 116 unter 
dem Text): 
Thou that wou’dst lay whole States and Regions waste, 
Sooner than we thy Cormorants shou’d fast; 
125 Neuer Abschnitt'—‘ 126 To fix | T’extend —‘ 


1 


Canto IIL, 69 


He spoke; and on the Pyramid he laid 

‚and Vipers Hearts, and thus he said; 
consume in this mysterious Fire, 

curs’d * Dispensary expire ; 

as Those crackle in the Flames, and die, 

its Vessels burst, and Glasses fly. 

sinister Cricket straight was heard, 

Altar fell, the Off’ring disappear’d. 

the fam’d Wight the Omen did regret, 

irt brought the News the Company was met. 
Nigh were Fleet-Ditch descends in sable Streams, 
wash his sooty Nuiads in the Thames; 

There stands a Structure on a rising Hill, 
Where Tyro’s take their Freedom out to kill. 


PEESESEE 
i oe an) 


How, by the Delian God, the Pithon fell; 

And how Medea did the Philter brew, 

That cou'd in son's Veins young Force renew. 
How mournful * Myrrha for her Crimes appears, 
And heals hysterick Matrons still with Tears; 
How Mentha and Althea, Nymphs no more, 
Reyive in sacred Plants, and Health restore. 
How sanguine Swains their am’rous Hours repent, 
When Pleasure’s past, and Pains are permanent; 
And how frail Nymphs, oft by Abortion, aim 
To lose a Substance, to preserve a Name. 


* See the Allusion Theoc. Pharm. 
+ Hall. 
= See Ovid Met. 










er’s* 188 and th’Offting,' 185 Those nicht kursiv 
in 143 Note am inneren Rand in*-* 146 God? 
1-4 149-152 fehlen in -* 149—150 In healing Tears how 
‚mourn'd her Fall, And what befel the beauteous Criminal. ® 
14 156 Abortion + 





Soon as each Member in his Rank was plac’d, 
Th’ Assembly Diasenna thus address’d. 
My kind Confederates, if my poor Intent, 
As 'tis sincere, had been but prevalent, 160 
‘We here had met on some more safe Design, 
on no other Bus’ness but to Dine; 
Faculty had still maintain’d their Sway, 
In then had bid us to obey; 
only Emulation we had known, 165 
best 5 . 


EapEeE 
i 


black Jealousies the Tempest form, 
Divisions reinforce the Storm. 


tt 
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In vain we but contend, that Planet’s Pow’r 
Those Vapours can disperse It rais’d before. 210 


As He prepar’d the Mischief to recite, 
Keen Colocynthis paus’d and foam’d with Spight. 
Sow’r Ferments on his shining Surface swim, 
Work up to Froth, and bubble o’er the Brim: 
Not Beauties fret so much if Freckles come, 915 
Or Nose shou’d redden in the Drawing-Room; 
Or Lovers that mistake th’ appointed Hour, 
Or in the lucky Minute want the Pow’r. 


Thus He — Thou Scandal of great Pean’s Art, 
At thy Approach, the Springs of Nature start, 290 
The Nerves unbrace: Nay, at the Sight of thee, 
A Scratch turns Cancer, Itch a Leprosie. 
Cou’dst thou propose, That we, the Friends o’ Fates, 
Who fill Church-yards, and who unpeople States, 
Who baffle Nature, and dispose of Lives, 225 
Whilst Russel, as we please, or starves, or thrives, 
Shou’d e’er submit to their despotick Will, 
Who out o’ Consultation scarce can kill? 
The tow’ring Alps shall sooner sink to Vales, 
And Leaches, in our Glasses, swell to Whales ; 230 
Or Norwich trade in Implements of Steel, 
And Bromingham in Stuffs and Druggets deal! 
Allys at Wapping furnish us new Modes, 
And Monmouth street, Versailles with Riding-hoods; 


209 —210 fehlen in -* 211—212 As he revolving stood to speak the 
rest, Rough Colocynthis thus his Rage express’d. [exprest : *- ¢] ‘—* © 
213—218 fehlen in 1-* ° 219 Thus He — fehlt in -"® | 
great | the mighty -+® | Paans'—* 220 approach, '—‘ 
221 sight’—‘ 222 th’ Itch'—4* 223 propose that we '—‘ 
226 thrives; '—‘ 227 despotick ] imperious '—* Imperious ® 
226 The tow’ring ] Th’ aspiring! 230 Whales,® 231 Implements ] 
instruments W! 282 deal: !- 233—234 fehlen in !-+ ® 
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So Patriots, in the time of Peace and Ease, 
Forget the Fury of the late Disease. = 
On dangers past, serenely think no more, 
And curse the Hand that heal’d the Wound before. 

Arm therefore, gallant Friends, ‘tis Honour’s Call, 
Or let us boldly Fight, or bravely Fall. 

To this the Session seem’d to give Consent, 270 
Much lik’d the War, but dreaded much th’ Event. 
At length, the growing Diffrence to compose, 
Two Brothers, nam’d Ascarides, arose. 
Both had the Volubility of Tongue, 
In Meaning faint, but in Opinion strong. 27 
To speak they both assum’d a like Pretence, 
The Elder gain’d his just Pre-eminence; 

Thus he: "Tis true, when Priviledge and Right 
Are once invaded, Honour bids us Fight. 
But e’er we once engage in Honour’s Cause, 280 
First know what Honour is, and whence it was. 
Scorned by the Base, 'tis courted by the Brave, 
‘Heroe’s Tyrant, and the Coward's Slave. 










e, for nothing but a Name. 


es! 265 Disense: 1-44 266—267 Imaginary 
loath th’ Elixir which preserv'd the 

Me it 269 boldly Fight, } bravely 

- 273 Brothers*|| Ascarides* 277 But 

278 Thus ] Then* || Privi- 

fehlen in = 282 "T is Pride’s 
+ 286 e'ret 290—291 
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Canto III. 75 


Then let us, to the Field before we move, 
Know, if the Gods our Enterprize approve. 
Suppose th’ unthinking Faculty unvail 
What we, thro’ wiser Conduct, wou’d conceal; 296 
Is ’t Reason we shou’d quarrel with the Glass 
That shews the monstrous Features of our Face? 
Or grant some grave Pretenders have of late 
Thought fit an Innovation to create; 
Soon they ’ll repent, what rashly they begun; 300 
Tho’ Projects please, Projectors are undone. 
All Novelties must this Success expect, 
When good, our Envy; and when bad, Neglect; 
If Reason cou’d direct, e’er now each Gate 
Had born some Trophy of Triumphal State. 306 
Temples had told how Greece and Belgia owe 
Troy and Namur to Jove and to Nassau. 

Then since no Veneration is allow’d, 
Or to the real, or th’ appearing Good; 
The Project that we vainly apprehend, 310 
Must, as it blindly rose, as vilely end. 
Some Members of the Faculty there are, 
Who Int’rest prudently to Oaths prefer. 
Our Friendship with feign’d Airs they poorly court, 
And boast their Politicks are our Support. 315 
Them we ’ll consult about this Enterprize, 
And boldly Execute what they Advise. 


292 Kein neuer Abschnitt —4 || Then ] But *-? || But tho the fatal 
Field before we fly,! 293 Well first reflect, and then consider 
why.? 294 unveil,! 296 Glass,’ *-‘ 300 begun,+—* 308 neglect.' 
304-307 If things of Use were valu’d, there had been [seen. 
Some Work-house [Work-house,!] where the Monument is 
Or if the Voice of Reason cou’d be heard, 
E’re this, Triumphal Arches had appear’d. '—‘* 
308 Kein neuer Abschnitt'—‘ 309 real! 314 feign’d Airs they 
poorly ]a servile Air they !-* ® vain Airs they poorly® 315 And 
their Clandestine Arts are our Support. 1-4 © 316 Enterprise, '—‘* 
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But from below (while such Resolves they took) 
Some Aurum Fulminans the * Fabrick shook. 
The Champions, daunted at the Crack, retreat, 320 
Regard their Safety, and their Rage forget. 
So when at Bathos Earth’s big Offspring strove 
To scale the Skies, and wage a War with Jove; 
Soon as the Ass of old Silenus bray’d, 
The trembling Rebels in Confusion fled. — 325 


* The Room th’ Apothecaries meet in, is over the Laboratory. 


318 Kein neuer Abschnitt -* 320 Champions !f crack! 822 So 
thus at Bathos, when the Gyants strove! So when at Bathos all 
the Gyants [Giants] strove*-“° 823 To scale ] T’invade !—- ® 
324 confusion !-4 
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meet here, of whatsoe’er Degree, 
and justle into Harmony. 
Criticks cach advent’rous Author scan, 
And praise or censure as They like the Man. 
The Weeds of Writings for the Flow’rs They cull: 


And Poets canvass the Affairs of State; 
The Cits ne’er talk of Trade and Stock, but tell 
How Virgil writ, how bravely Turnus fell. 
The Country Dames drive to Hippolito’s, 
First find a Spark, and after lose a Nose. 
The Lawyer for Lac’d Coat the Robe does quit, 
He grows a Mad-man, and then turos a Wit, 
And in the Cloister pensive Strephon waits, 
"Till Chloe’s Hackney comes, and then retreats; 
And if th’ ungenerous Nymph a Shaft lets fly 
More fatally than from a sparkling Eye, 
Mirmillo, that fam’d Opifer, is nigh. 

The trading Tribe oft thither throng to Dine, 
And want of Elbow-room supply in Wine. 
d with Variety, they surfeit there, 
the wan Patients on thin Gruel fare. 
r ew Champions of the Party met, 
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He said; and seal’d th’ Engagement with a Kiss, 
Which was return’d by Younger Askaris; 
Who thus advanc’d: Each Word, Sir, you impart 
Has something killing in it, like your Art. 
How much we to your boundless Friendship owe, 
Our Files can speak, and your Prescriptions show. 
Your Ink descends in such excessive Show’rs, 
"Tis plain, you can regard no Health but ours. 
Whilst poor Pretenders puzzle o’er a Case, 
You but appear, and give the Coup de Grace. 
O that near * Xanthus’ Banks you had but dwell, 
When Ilium first Achaian Fury felt, 
The horned River then had curs’d in vain 
Young Peleus’ Arm, that choak’d his Stream with Slain. 
No Trophies you had left for Greeks to raise, 
Their Ten Years Toil, you'd finish’d in Ten Days. 
Fate smiles on your Attempts, and when you list, 
In vain the Cowards fly, or Brave resist. 
Then let us Arm, we need not fear Success, 
No Labours are too hard for Hercules. 
Our military Ensigns we ‘ll display; 
Conquest pursues, where Courage leads the Way. 

To this Design shrill Querpo did agree, 
A zealous Member of the Faculty; 
His Sire’s pretended pious Steps he treads, 


* See Hom. Il. 


78 the Engagement 86 puzzle ] trifle !-+® 88 Xanthus !-* 
90—91 The Flood had curs’d young Peleus, [Peleus’s*—‘] Arm in 
vain, For troubling his choak’d Streams with heaps [Heaps®) 
of slain. —*® 93 ten '—‘ || ten !-+ 99 way. 1-* 100 shrill ] 
siyi-* 101 An °-* || worthless 1-* stubborn. *-** Hinter 
102 folgen in 1—*: 

Drain’d from an Elder's Loins with akward [awkard *] gust 

In Lees of Stale Hypocrisie and Lust. 
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Abandon’d Authors here a Refuge meet, 

And from the World, to Dust and Worms retreat. 
Here Dregs and Sediment of Auctions reign, 
Refuse of Fairs, and Gleanings of Duck-Lane. 
And up these Walls much Gothtck Lumber climbs, 
With Swiss Philosophy, and Runick Rhimes. 
Hither, retriev’d from Cooks and Grocers, come 
M— Works entire, and endless Reams of Bl—ın. 
Where would the long neglected C—s fly, 

If bounteous Carus shou’d refuse to buy? 

But each vile Scribler’s happy on this score, 

He ’l find some Carus still to read him o’re. 


Nor must we the obsequious Umbra spare, 
Who, soft by Nature, yet declar’d for War. 
But when some Rival Pow’r invades a Right, 
Flies set on Flies, and Turtles Turtles fight. 
Else courteous Umbia to the last had been 
Demurely meek, insipidly serene. 

*With Him, the Present still some Virtues have, 
The Vain are sprightly, and the Stupid, grave : 
The Slothful, negligent; the Foppish neat; 

The Lewd are airy, and the Sly, discreet. 

A Wren an Eagle, a Baboon a Beau; 

C—t a Lycurgus, and a Phocion, R—. 

Heroick Ardour now th’ Assembly warms, 
Each Combatant breaths nothing but Alarms. 


* See the Imitation, Hor. Sat. the 3.4. 


131 Duck-lane;!-* 132 Walls ] shelves,‘—* Shelves® 133 Runick ] 
Danish —* 134 And hither, rescu’d from the Grocers, come !—* 
135 Moor’s W' || Rheams '—* || Bloom.1-—* B—m.* 136 wou'd'—‘ | 
C— '-* Collins W! 137 should *-* 142 a ] on! 147 grave.!-* 
149 Sly’—* 150 Wren’s!- 151 C—*-* Colt W!|| Rowe. WW"! 
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* Arms meet with Arms, Fauchions with Fauchions clash, 1% 
And sparks of Fire struck out from Armour flash. 
Thick Clouds of Dust contending Warriors raise, 
And hideous War o'er all the Region brays. 
+ Some raging ran with huge Herculean Clubs, 
Some massy Balls of Brass, some mighty Tubs 185 
Of Cynders bore. — 
** Naked and half burnt Hills with hideous Wreck. 
Affright the Skies, and fry the Ocean’s Back. 

As he went rumbling on, the Fury strait 
Crawl’d in, her Limbs cou’d scarce support her Weight. 1% 
A rufull Rag her meager Forehead bound, 
And faintly her furr’d Lips these Accents sound. 

Mortal, how dar’st thou with such Lines adress 
My awful Seat, and trouble my Recess? 
In Esser Marshy Hundreds is a Cell, 195 
Where lazy Fogs, and drisling Vapours dwell: 
Thither raw Damps on drooping Wings repair, 
And shiv’ring Quartans shake the sickly Air. 
There, when fatigu’d, some silent Hours I pass, 
And substitute Physicians in my place. 200 


* K. Arth. p. 307. + K. Ar. p. 327. ** Pr. Ar. p. 130. 
180—188 haben in '—* Anführungszeichen am Anfang jeder Zeile, 
doch fehlt der Cursivdruck. 180 met?-3 183 o’re'—‘* 187 half 
burnt *—¢ || Hulls, !—-* || wreck, -* Hinter 188 folgen in 1-* folgende 
VV. Die Noten finden sich nur in !: 

„" High Rocks of Snow, and sailing Hills of Ice, 
„Against each other with a mighty crash, 

„Driven by the Winds, in rude rencounter dash. 

»t Blood, Brains, and Limbs did the high Walls distain, 
„And all around lay squallid Heaps of Slain. 


* Pr. Ar. p. 186. + K. Ar. p. 189. 
189 straight -* 191 rufull ] noysom !-* noisom® ruful ** rueful 
W' || meager Forehead ] peusive Temples '—‘ meagre Forehead !%. Wı 
192 parch’d'-*° 196 drizzling W! 199 Neuer Abschnitt '—* 
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Slide without falling, without straining, soar. 
Oft tho’ your Stroaks surprize, you shou’d not chuse 
A Theme so mighty for a Virgin Muse. 
Long did *Apelles his Fam’d Piece decline, 
His Alexander was his last Design. 230 
"Tis M—ue’s rich Vein alone must prove, 
None but a Phidias shou’d attempt a Jove. 
The Fury paus’d ’till with a frightful Sound 
A rising Whirlwind burst the unhallow’d Ground, 
Then she — The Deity we Fortune call, 235 
Tho’ distant, rules and influences all. 
Strait for her Favour to her Court repair, 
Important Embassies claim Wings of Air. 
Each wond’ring stood, but Horoscope’s great Soul 
That Dangers ne’er alarm, nor Doubts controul; 240 
Rais’d on the Pinions of the bounding Wind, 
Out-flew the Rack, and left the Hours behind. 
The Ev’ning now with Blushes warms the Air, 
The Steer resigns the Yoke, the Hind his Care. 
The Clouds aloft with golden Edgings glow, 945 
And falling Dews refresh the Earth below. 
The Bat with sooty Wings flits thro’ the Grove, 
The Reeds scarce rustle, nor the Aspine move, 
And the feather’d Folks forbear their Lays of love. 
Thro’ the transparent Region of the Skies, 250 


 * See Hor. B. 2, Ep. 1, Plin. Plut. Cic. Ep. Val. Max. 


226 sore.® 227 Strokes '°—!" W! || choose, !-® 229 Appelles !-* 
231 M—gue’s'-* © Montague’s W! 233—363 fehlen in '—‘, wo 
Canto IV hinter V. 232 mit folgenden 4 Versen schließt: 

The Fury said; and vanishing from Sight, 

[She said; and as She vanish’t from their Sight, !] 

Cry’d out [She ery’d,!] to Arms; so left the Realms of Light. 

The Combatants to th’ Enterprize consent, 

And the next Day smil’d on the great Event. 
334 th’unhallow’d * 9!" wı 238 claim ]ask !! #! 240 control; ® 
246 Earth ] Flow'rs® 249 And ] And all!! mı 
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Aurora on Etesian Breezes born, 
With blushing Lips breaths out the sprightly Morn; 
Each Flow’r in Dew their short-liv’d Empire weeps, 
And Cynthia with her lov’d Endymion sleeps. 285 
As thro’ the Gloom the Magus cuts his Way, 
Imperfect Objects tell the doubtful Day. 
Dim he discerns Majestick Atlas rise, 
And bend beneath the Burthen of the Skies. 
His tow’ring Brows aloft no Tempests know, 290 
Whilst Light’ning flies, and Thunder rolls below. 
Distant from hence, beyond a Waste of Plains, 
Proud Zeneriff his Giant Brother reigns, 
With breathing Fire his pitchy Nostrils glow, 
As from his Sides he shakes the fleecy Snow. 295 
Around this hoary Prince, from wat’ry Beds, 
His Subject Islands raise their verdant Heads; 
The Waves so gently wash each rising Hill 
The Land seems floating, and the Ocean still. 
Eternal Spring with smiling Verdure here 300 
Warms the mild Air, and crowns the youthful year. 
From Crystal Rocks transparent Riv’lets flow, 
The tub’rose ever breatbes, and Violets blow. 
The Vine undress’d her swelling Clusters bears, 
The lab’ring Hind, the mellow Olive cheers; 305 
Blossoms and Fruit at once the * Citron shows, 
And as she pays, discovers still she owes. 
The Orange to the Sun her Pride displays, 
And gilds her fragrant Appels with his Rays. 
No Blasts e’er discompose the peaceful Sky, 310 
The Springs but murmur, and the Winds but sigh, 


* Wall. 


282 borne, W! 283 breathes ! #1 296 this ] their® 303 The 
Rose still blushes, and the Vi’lets flow, © 308 And the glad 
Orange courts the am’rous Maid ° |] the ] her W! 309 With golden 
Apples, and a silken Shade. ® 
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To Thee alone my Influence I owe; 
Where Nature has deny’d, my Favours flow. 
"Tis 1 that give (so mighty is my Pow’r) 

Faith to the Jew, Complexion to the Moor. 

I am the Wretch’s Wish, the Rook’s Pretence, 
The Sluggard’s Ease, the Coxcomb’s Providence. 
Sir Serape-Quill, once a supple smiling Slave, 
Looks lofty now, and insolently Grave. 

Builds, Settles, Purchases, and has each Hour 
Caps from the Rich, and Curses from the Poor. 
Spadillio, that at Table serv'd o’ late, 

Drinks rich Tockay himself, and eats in Plate; 
Has Levees, Villas, Mistresses in store, 

And owns the Racers which he rubb’d before. 

Souls heav’nly born my faithless Boons defy; 
The Brave is to himself a Deity. 

Tho’ bless’d Astrea’s gone, some Soil remains 
Where Fortune is the Slave, and Merit reigns. 
The Tyber boasts his Julian Progeny, 

Thames his Nassau, the Nyle his Ptolomy, 
Iberia, yet for fature Sway design’d, 

Shall for a H—, a greater M— find. 

Thus *Ariadne in proud Triumph rode, 

She lost a +Heroe, and she found a **God. 


* See Steph. + Theseus, +* Bacchns, 
361 Hess * "|| Mordaunt W' 


350 


305 





In noisie Riot, and in Civil Rage? 
No, I'll endeavour strait a Peace, and so 
Preserve my Character, end Person too. 
But Discord, that still haunts with hideous Micn % 
Those dire Abodes where Hymen once has been, 
O’er-heard Mirmillo's Anguish, then began 
In peevish Accents to express her own. 
Have I so often banish’d lazy Peace 
From her dark Solitude, and lov’d Recess? 30 
Haye I made S—th and Sh—ck disagree, 
And puzzle Truth with learn’d Obscurity ? 
And does my faithful F—son profess 
His Ardour still for Animosities ? 
Have I, Britannia’s Safety to insure, 35 
Expos’d her naked, to be more secure? 
Have I made Parties opposite, unite, 
In monstrous Leagues of amicable Spight 
To curse their Country, whilst the common Ory 
Is Freedom, but their Aim, the Ministry? 40 
And shall a Dastard’s Cowardise prevent 
The War, so long I’ve labour’d to foment? 
No, ’tis resolv’d, he either shall comply, 
Or Tl renounce my wan Divinity. 
With that, the Hag approach’d Mirmillo’s Bed, 45 
And taking Querpo’s meager Shape, She said; 
20 Ransom '—* 21 And [Then ®-4] shall so useful a Machin as 
I'+)| then ] now® 22 Engage in civil Broyls, I know not why?! 
23 straight *-* 24 Character, and ] Honour, and my + 27—28 
O'reheard Mirmillo rens'ning in his Bed; Then raging inwardly 
the Fury said; '—+ || peevish ] sullen® 29 banisht 1-4 31 5-'"-+ 
South Wi] S—tock'—* S—* S—k* Sherlock Wi 3 my ] the 
W'|| Fer—son ! Ferguson W' 35 ensure, 1" wı 39 To curse ] 
I embroyl 1-4 || Ory,'-* 42 War !-«|j long, + 
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If these attempt to Hoot, or those to Bray. 
Had W— never zim’d in Verse to please, 
We had not rank’d him with our Oyiligs. 
Still Censares will on dull Pretenders fall, 
A Codrus shou’d expect a Junenal. 
Il Lines, but like all Paintings, are allow’d, 
To set off, and to recommend the good. 
So Diamonds take a Lustre from their Foyle; 
And to a B—ly 'tis, we owe a B-k. 
Consider well the Talent you possess, 
To strive to make it more would make it less; 
And recollect what Gratitude is due, 
To those whose Party you abandon now. 
To them you owe your odd Magnificense, 
But to your Stars your Magazine of Sense. 
Haspt in a Tombril, aukward have you shin’d 
With one fat Slave before, and none behind. 
Then haste and join your true intrepid Friends, 
Success on Vigour and Dispatch depends. 

Lab’ring in Doubts Mirmillo stood, then said, 
"Tis hard to undertake, if Gain disswade; 90 
What Fool for noysie Feuds large Fees wou'd leave? 
Ten Harvests more, wou’d all I wish for give. 

True Man, reply'd the Elf; by Choice deceas’d, 


70 There *° || Those ’-#° 71 We—y'—* Westley W! 75 allow’d! 








78 B—y* Bentley W*|| B—e.* Boyle. W! 79 Neuer Abschnitt —+ 
80 wou'd'~* 82 Those® 88 Them® 84 Magazine] Penury !-+* 
85 awkardiy you ‘ve shin'’d'-* 87 But soon, what They ‘ve 
exalted They | discard, '—* But Those that can exalt, can soon 
discard; eit ite An 
Stelle von 89—106 haben '~° folgende VV. 
Alarm’d at this, the Heros Courage took 
And Storms of Terrour threaten’d in his Look. (Look, *} 
My dread Resolves, hecry'd, I'll straight [strait °) pursue, [pursue;*—*] 
Fury smil'd und aullenly with-drew. 
antinfy'd, | nodded, and®) in Smiles withdrew. *-*] 
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By *Muleiber, the Mayor of Bromingham. 

Of temper’d Stibium the bright Shield was cast, 

And yet the Work the Metal far surpass’d. 

A Foliage of the Vulnerary Leaves, 

Grav’d round the Brim, the wond’ring Sight deceives. 125 

Around the Center Fate’s bright Trophies lay, 

Probes, Saws, Incision Knives, and Tools to slay. 

Embost upon the Field, a Battle stood, 

Of Leeches spouting Hemorrhoidal Blood. 

The Artist too express’d the solemn State 130 

Of grave Physicians at a Consult met; 

About each Symptom how they disagree, 

But how unanimous in case of Fee. 

Whilst each Assassin his learn’d Collegue tires 

With learn’d Impertinence, the Sick expires. 135 
Beneath this Blazing Orb bright Querpo shone. 

Himself an Atlas, and his Shield a Moon. 

A Pestle for his Truncheon led the Van, 

And his high Helmet was a Close-stool Pan. 

His Crest an ** Ibis, brandishing her Beak, 140 

And winding in loose Folds her spiral Neck. 

This, when the Young ++} Querpoides beheld, 

His Face in Nurse’s Breast the Boy conceal’d; 


* See the Allussion Hom. Iliad, B. 18. Virg. Ain. B. 8. 
+ See Ovid. Met. B. 2. 
%* This Bird, according to the Ancients, gives itself a Clyster 
with its Beak. 
+ Alluding to Astynax. See Hom. Il. 


121 Bromigham. 1-* Birmingham! 122—193 fehlen in ‘+ 124 of 
the Vulnerary ] dissembl’d Senna "© 125 the ]its 1—+ ® | sight 1-4 
126-127 fehlen in 1-+° 196 the Jits® 128 the ] its +6 
130 exprest !—+ || state ‘-* 139 Disagree, 1-4 134 And whilst one 
Assasin another plies —* || each Jone® 135 With starch’d Civilities, 
the Patiout dyes. 1-4 |j learn'd |quaint® 139 pon.'-* 143 con- 
mei = 
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More Lives from me their Preservation own, 
Than Lovers lose if Fair Cornelia frown. 
Your Cures, shrill Querpo ery’d, aloud you tell, 
But wisely your Miscarriages conceal. 
Zeno, a Priest, in Samothrace of old, 
‘Thus reason’d with Philopidas the bold; 
Immortal Gods you own, but think 'em blind 
To what concerns the State of Human Kind, 
Either they hear not, or regard not Pray’r, 
That argues want of Pow’r, and This of Care. 
Allow that Wisdom infinite must know; 
Pow’r infinite must act. I grant it so. 
Haste strait to Neptune's Fane, survey with Zeal 
The Walls. What then? reply’d the Infidel. 
Observe those num’rous Throngs in Effigy, 
The Gods have sav’d from the devouring Sea. 
’Tis true, their Pictures that escap’d, you keep, 
But where are Theirs that perish'd in the Deep? 
Vaunt now no more the Triumph of your Skill, 
But, tho unfee’d, exert your Arm, and kill. 
Our Scouts have learn’d the Posture of the Foe; 
In War, Surprizes surest Conduct show. 
But Fame, that neither Good nor bad conceals, 
That P—ke's Worth, and O—’s Valour tells. 
How Truth in B—, how in C—h reigns 
Varro's Magnificence with Maro's Strains. 
But how at Church and Bar all gape and stretch 
If W— plead, or S—or O-ly preach, 


184 Kein Kursivdruck in® 186 Kein Kursicdruck in® 187 Effigy. 7 
wohl durch Ritigy,* 1" W zu ersetzen. 189—190 Kursivdruck 
fehlt in © 195 But Fame that whispers each profound Design, —+ 
|| Bate? Druckfehler 196 And tells the Consultations at the Vine, + 
|| Pembroke's W* |] Ormond’s W* 197—198 fehlen in -* 197 Bur- 
net, Wj Cav'ndish W! 199 But] And (-#]stretch 1 ® 200 If 
Wi-ton [W-ton® W—n*) but plead, or O—ly [(O—y 3-4] 


preach; 1-4] Winnington W!]] South W?|| Only W* 
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He had not finish’d, ’till th’ Out-guards desery’d 
Bright Columns move in formidable Pride. 
The passing Pomp so dazzl’d from afar, 
It seem’d a Triumph, rather than a War. 
Tho’ wide the Front, tho’ gross the Phalanz grew, 225 
It look’d less dreadful as it nearer drew. 
The adverse Host for Action strait prepare, 
All eager to unveil the Face of War. 
Their Chiefs lace on their Helms, and take the Field, 
And to their trusty Squire resign their Shield: 230 
To paint each Knight, their Ardour and Alarms, 
Wou’d ask the Muse that sung the Frogs in Arms. 
And now the Signal summons to the Fray; 
Mock Falchions flash, and paltry Ensigns play. 
Their Patron God his silver Bow-string twangs; 235 
Tough Harness rustles, and bold Armour clangs; 
The piercing Causticks ply their spightful Pow’r; 
Emeticks ranch, and keen Catharticks scour. 
The deadly Drugs in double Doses fly; 
And Pestles peal a martial Symphony. 240 


Für 221—240 haben '—* folgende VV., die in W' unter dem 
Text in Kursivdruck als Zusatz zu V. 214 beigefügt sind: 
What Stentor offer’d was by most approv’d, [approv’d. ?-*] 
But sev’ral Voices sev’ral Methods mov’d, 
At length th’ adventrous Heroes all agree 
T’expect the Foe, and act defensively. [offensively. W!] 
Into the Shop their bold Battalions move, 5 
And what their Chief commands, [commands ?—*] the rest approve. 
Down from the Walls they tear the Shelves in haste [haste, *—‘] 
Which, on their Flank, for Pallisades are plac’d. 
And then, behind the Compter rang’d, they stand, 
Their Front so well secur’d t’obey Command. 10 
And now the Scouts the adverse Host descry, 
Blue Aprons in the Air for Colours fly. [fly: *—‘] 
With unresisted Force they urge their Way, 
And find the Foe embattel’d in Array. 
227 straight® 235 Bow-strings !! bow-strings W ' 
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And strait a deadly Sleep clos’d Carus’ Eyes. 
At Colon great Sertorius Buckthorn flung, 
Who with fierce Gripes, like those of Death, was stung ; 270 
But with a dauntless and disdainful Mien 
Hurl’d back Steel Pills, and hit him on the Spleen. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibius with such Might, 
One Pass had paunch’d the huge hydropick Knight, 
Who strait retreated to evade the Wound, 275 
But in a Flood of Aposem was drown’d. 
This Psylas saw, and to the Victor said, 
Thou shalt not long survive th’ unweildy Dead, 
Thy Fate shall follow; then to confirm it, swore 
By th’ Image of Priapus, which he bore; 280 
And rais’d an Eagle-stone, invoking loud 
On *Cynthia, leaning o’er a silver Cloud. 
Great Queen of Night, and Empress of the Seas, 
If faithful to thy Midnight Mysteries, 
If still observant of my early Vows, 285 
These Hands have eas’d the mourning Matron’s Throws; 
Direct this rais’d avenging Arm aright, 
So may loud Cymbals aid thy lab'ring Light, 
He said, and let the pond’rous Fragment fly 
Chiron, but learn’d Hermes put it by. 290 











] Japix —+ || Buckthorn ] Rhubarb 1-+° 271 And 
and revengefull Mien ! | But] And*-* 272 Spleen,*—* 
VV. 273—308 haben '-* nur VV. 289—290 in folgender 


Canto V. 103 


Tho’ the haranguing God survey’d the War, 
That Day the Muses Sons were not his Care. 
Two Friends, Adepts, the Trismegists by Name, 
Alike their Features, and alike their Flame. 
As simpling near fair Tweed each sung by turn, 295 
The list’ning River would neglect his Urn. 
Those Lives they fail’d to rescue by their Skill, 
Their *Muse cou’d make immortal with her Quill. 
But learn’d Enquiries after Nature’s State 
Dissolv'd the League, and kindled a Debate. 300 
The One, for lofty Labours fruitful known, 
Fill'd Magazines with Volumes of his own. 
At his once-favour'd Friend a Tome he threw 
‘That from its Birth had slept uuseen ‘till now. 
Stunn’d with the Blow the batter’d Bard retir'd, 305 
Sunk down, and in a Simile expir’d. 

And now the Cohorts shake, the Legions ply, 
The yielding Flanks confess the Victory. 
Stentor undaunted still, with noble Rage 
Sprung thro’ the Battel, Querpo to engage. 310 
Fierce was the Onset, the Dispute was great, 
Both cou'd not vanquish, Neither would retreat; 
Each Combatant his Adversary mauls, 
With batter’d Bed-pans, and stav’d Urinals. 
On Stentor’s Crest the useful Chrystal breaks, 315 







‘thro’ the Battel, Stentor to engage.'-* 312 woud 1 
ti 313 mauls®-+ 315-316 fehlen in -+® 317 But 
Stentor, eager of Renown,'—* But whilst bold Stentor 
ors tell,)® 318 Design’d a fatal Stroak, he tambl’d 
|| sure Ber Stroke ] fatal Stroke, +® || he fell: | the 
fell: & 
H 





104 The Dispensary. 
And as the Victor hov’ring o'er him stood, 


With Arms extended, thus the Suppliant su'd. “320 


When Honour’s lost, ‘tis a Relief to die; 
Death’s but a sure Retreat from Infamy. 
But to the lost, if Pity might be shown, 
Reflect on young Querpoides thy Son ; 
Then pity mine, for such an Infant-Grace 39 
Smiles in his Eyes, and flatters in his Face, 
If he was near, Compassion he’d create, 

Or else lament his wretched Parent’s Fate. 
Thine is the Glory, and the Field is thine; 


To thee the lov'd *Dispens’'ry I resign. 330 


At this the Victors own such Extasies, 

As Memphian Priests if their Osyris sneeze: 

Or Champions with Olympic Clangour fir'd; 

Or simpring prudes with sprightly Nance inspir'd; 


Or Sultans rais’d from Dungeons to a Crown; 335 


Or fasting Zealots when the Sermons done. 

Awhile the Chief the deadly Stroak declin’d, 
And found Compassion pleading in his Mind. 
But whilst he view’d with Pity the Distress’d, 
He spy’d + Signetur writ upon his Breast. 340 
Then tow'rds the Skies he toss’d his threatning Head, 
And fir’d with more than mortal Fury, said; 









* See the Allusion. Virg. Aen. 
+ Those Members of the College that observe a late Statute, 
ave call’d by the Apothecaries Signetur Men. 


B19 as] whilst + 324 Think on Quorpoides thy darling Son;! 
825 Mine’s small as He, just such an infant Grace, ! || mine; !-4 || 
2-4 396 Smiles ] Sports 1-4 ® 897 near, ] by 1-4 
) Thee'* 331-336 fehlen in “+ * 381 Eestasies 10 W 
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Canto VI. 


While the shrill Clangour of the Battel rings, 
Auspicious Health appear’d on Zephir’s Wings; 
She seem’d a Cherub most divinely bright, 

More soft than Air, more gay than Morning Light. 
A Charm she takes from each excelling Fair, 

And borows C—le’s Shape, and G—tion’s Air. 

Her Eyes like R—agh’s their Beams dispense, 
With Ch—il’s Bloom, and B—kley’s Innocence. 
On Iris thus the differing *Beams bestow 

The Die, that paints the Wonders of her Bow, 
From the fair Nymph a vocal Musick falls, 

As to Machaon thus the Goddess calls. 

Enough th’ Atchievement of your Arms you ’ve shown, 
You seek a Triumph you shou’d blush to own. 
Haste to th’ Elysian Fields, those bless’d Abodes, 
Where Harvy sits among the Demi-Gods. 


* See Newt. of Col. 





1 clangour !—‘ || rings; !-t® 6 C—il’s '—§ C—I's¢ Cicel’s W'' || 
Grafton’s W! 7 Ranelagh’s W'|| dispence, '-* 8 Churchill’s W'|| 
Berkley’s W! 9—10 fehlen in'—-® 11 From the fair Nymph | 
From her bright Lips '-* 12 Whilst! 13 Kein neuer Abschnitt '|| 
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Canto VI. 107 


Consult that sacred Sage, soon He ‘Il disclose 
The Method that must mollify these Woes. 
Let Celsus for that Enterprize prepare, 
His Conduct to the Shades shall be my Care. 
Aghast the Heroes stood dissolv'd in Fear, 
A Form so Heav’nly bright They cou’d not bear; 
Celsus alone unmov’d, the Sight beheld, 
‘The rest in pale Confusion left the Field, 
So when the Pigmies, marshall’d on the Plains, 
Wage puny War against th’invading Cranes; 
The Poppets to their Bodkin Spears repair, 
And scatter’d Feathers flutter in the Air; 
But when the bold imperial Bird of Jove 
Stoops on his sounding Pinions from above, 
Among the Brakes the Fairy Nation crowds, 
And the Strimonian Squadron seeks the Clouds. 
And now the Delegate prepares to go 
And view the Wonders of the Realms iow | 
Then takes Amomum for the Golden Bough, 
Thrice did the Goddess with her Sacred Wand 
The Pavement strike; and strait at her Command 
The willing Surface opens, and descries 
A deep Descent that leads to nether Skies. 
* Hygeia to the silent Region tends; 
And with his Heav'nly Guide, the Charge descends. 
Thus Numa, when to hallow’d Caves retir’d, 
Was by + Aigeria guarded and iuspird. 
+ Health, celebrated by the Ancients as a Goddess. 
+ See Ov. Met. B. 15. 
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Within the Chambers of the Globe they spy 
The Beds were sleeping Vegetables lye, 45 
"Till the glad Summons of a Genial Ray 
Unbinds the Glebe, and calls them out to Day. 
Hence Pancies trick themselves in various Hew; 
And hence Junquils derive their fragrant Dew ; 
Hence the Carnation, and the bashful Rose 50 
Their Virgin Blushes to the Morn disclose. 
Hence the chast Lilly rises to the Light, 
Unveils her snowy Breast, and charms the Sight. 
Hence Arbours are with twining Greens array’d, 
T’ oblige complaining Lovers with their Shade. 65 
And hence on Daphne’s Laurel’d Forehead grow 
Immortal Wreaths for Phoebus and Nassau. 
The Insects here their lingring Trance survive: 
Benumb’d they seem, and doubtful if alive. 
From Winter’s Fury hither they repair, 60 
And stay for milder Skies and softer Air. 
Down to these Cells obscener Reptils creep, 
Where hateful Nuies and painted Lizzards sleep. 
Where shiv’ring Snakes the Summer Solstice wait: 
Unfurl their painted Folds, and slide in State. 65 
Here their new Form the numb’d *Erucae hide, 
Their num’rous Feet in slender Bandage ty’d: 
Soon as the kindling Year begins to rise, 
This upstart Race their native Clod despise, 
And proud of painted Wings attempt the Skies. 
Now, those profounder Regions They explore, 
Where Metals ripen in vast Cakes of Oar. 


* See Godort on Caterpillars and Butterflies. 


45 lie:' lie, *-* 48 Hew, '-* 49 Dew. 4° 52-03 fehlen 
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Nigh, livid Seas of kindled Sulphur flow; 

And whilst enrag’d, their Fiery Surges glow: 100 
Convulsions in the lab’ring Mountains rise, 

And hurl their melted Vitals to the Skies. 


He views with Horror next the noisy Cave, 
Where with hoarse Dinn imprison’d Tempests rave : 
Where clam’rous Hurricanes attempt their Flight, 105 
Or, whirling in tumultuous Eddies, fight. 
The warring Winds unmov’d Hygeia heard, 
Brav’d their loud Jars, but much for Celsus fear’d. 
Andromeda, so whilst her Heroe fought, 
Shook for his Danger, but her own forgot. 110 


And now the Goddess with her Charge descends, 
Where scarce one chearful Glimpse their Steps befriends. 
Here his forsaken Seat old Chaos keeps; 

And undisturb’d by Form, in Silence sleeps. 

A grisly Wight, and hideous to the Eye; 115 
An aukward Lump of shapeless Anarchy. 

With sordid Age his Features are defac’d; 

His Lands unpeopled, and his Countries waste. 

To these dark Realms much learned Lumber creeps, 

There copious M— safe in Silence sleeps. 120 
Where Mushroom Libels in Oblivion lye, 

And, soon as born, like other Monsters die. 

Upon a Couch of Jett in these Abodes, 

Dull Night, his melancholy Consort, nods. 


101 Lab’ring '—* 102 And] Which !-* 108 Cave; !-* 104 dinn !—* 
Dinns *—"! dins W || th’'imprison’d! 105 Clam’rous 1-* 107—110 
fehlen in !-* 112 cheerful!-? 116 awkard *-* 117 sordid ] 
forged °—10 || defac’d, -* 118 unpeopl’d, '—* ® 
119—120 lauteten in '—*: 

Here Lumber, undeserving Light, is kept, 

And P—p's Bill to this dark Region’s swept: 
120 Morton W! 121 in Oblivion lye, ] silently retire;!-4 122 like 
other Monsters die. ] with Decency expire. '—‘ 
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With foul Eruptions stain’d, offends the Sight. 
Still deaf to Beauty’s soft-persuading Pow’r: 
Nor can bright Hebe’s Charms her Bloom secure. 
Whilst meager * Phtisis gives a silent Blow; 155 
Her Stroaks are sure; but her Advances slow. 
No loud Alarms, nor fierce Assaults are shown: 
She starves the Fortress first; then takes the Town. 
Behind stood Crouds of much inferiour Name, 
Too num’rous to repeat, too foul to name; 160 
The Vassals of their Monarch’s Tyranny: 
Who, at his Nod, on fatal Errands fly. 
Now Celsus, with his glorious Guide, invades — 
The silent Region of the fleeting Shades: 
Where Rocks, and ruful Desarts are descry’d; 163 
And sullen Styz rolls down his lazy Tide. 
Then shews the Ferry-man the Plant he bore, 
And claims his Passage to the further Shore. 
To whom the Stygian Pilot smiling, said, 
You need no Pass-port to demand our Aid. 170 
Physicians never linger on this Strand: 
Old Charon’s present at their Command. 
Our awful Monarch and his Consort owe 
To them the Peopling of their Realms below. 
Then in his swarthy Hand he grasp’d his Oar, 175 
Receiv’d his Guests aboard, and shov’d from Shoar. 
Now, as the Goddess and her Charge prepare 
To breath the Sweets of soft Elysian Air; 
Upon the Left they spy a pensive +Shade, 
Who on his bended Arm had rais’d his Head: 180 


* Consumption. + See the Allusion, Virg. Zn. B. 6. 


155 Kein neuer Abschnitt ! || In '-® die Note am rechten Rand || 
Phthisis —* 159 Neuer Abschnitt 164 Shades.! shades. *—‘ 
165 Rocks !—* 166 rouls *-* 172 Charon ne’er refuses !-? || present 
still®°9—' W1 177 Now® 178 breathe'—* 179 left !-* 
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In Rockets, ’till they reach the wond’rings Skies. 
If Mortals e’er the Stygian Pow’rs cou’d bend, 
Entreaties to their awful Seats I'd send. 
But since no human Arts the Fates dissuade; 
Direct me how to find bless’d Harvy's Shade. 
In vain th’ unhappy Ghost still urg’d his Stay; 
Then rising from the Ground, he shew’d the Way. 
Nigh the dull Shoar a shapeless Mountain stood, 
That with a dreadful Frown survey’d the Flood. 
Its fearful Brow no lively Greens put on, 
No frisking Goats bound o’er the ridgy Stone. 
To gain the Summit the bright Goddess try’d, 
And Celsus follow’d, by degrees, his Guide. 
Th’ Ascent thus conquer’d, now they tow’r on high, 
And taste th’ Indulgence of a milder Sky. 
Loose Breezes on their airy Pinions play, 
Soft Infant Blossoms their chaste Odours pay, 
And Roses blush their fragrant Lives away. 
Cool Streams thro’ flow’ry Meadows gently glide; 
And as They pass, their painted Banks they chide. 
These blissful Plains no Blights, nor Mildews fear, 
The Flow’rs ne’er fade, and Shrubs are Myrtles here. 
The Morn awakes the Tulip from her Bed; 
E’er Noon in painted Pride she decks her Head: 
Roab'd in rich Dye, she triumphs on the Green, 
And ev’ry Flow’r does Homage to their Queen. 
So when bright Venus rises from the Flood, 
_ Around in Throngs the wond’ring Nereids crowd; 
The Tritons gaze, and tune each vocal Shell, 
_ And ey'ry Grace unsung the Waves conceal. 
= 
‘Kein newer Abschnitt*-* || bend;** 215 His*-* | stay,* 
3-4 216 way. 219 puts!—t 223 They ‘-** An Stelle von 
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The Delegate observes, with wond’ring Eyes, 240 
Ambrosial Dews descend, and Incense rise. 
Then hastens onward to the pensive Grove, 
The silent *Mansion of disastrous Love. 
Here Jealousy with Jaundice Looks appears, 
And broken Slumbers, and fantastick Fears, 245 
The widow’d Turtle hangs her moulting Wings, 
And to the Woods in mournful Murmurs sings. 
No Winds but Sighs are there, no Floods but Tears, 
Each conscious Tree a ‘I'ragick Signal bears. 
Their wounded’ Bark records some broken Vow, 250 
And Willow Garlands hang on ev'ry Bough. 
Olivia here in Solitude he found, 
Her down-cast Eyes fix’d on the silent Ground: 
Her Dress neglected, and unbound her Hair, 
She seem’d the mournful Image of Despair. 255 
How lately did this celebrated Thing 
Blaze in the Box, and sparkle in the Ring, 
Till the Green-sickness and Love’s Force betray’d 
To Death’s remorsless arms th’ unhappy Maid. 

All o’er confus’d the guilty Lover stood, 260 
The Light forsook his Eyes, his Cheeks the Blood; 

An Icy Horrour shiver’d in his Look, 
As to the cold-complexion’d Nymph He spoke: 

Tell me, dear Shade, from whence such anxious Care, 
Your Looks disorder’d, and your Bosom bare? 265 
Why thus you languish like a drooping Flow’r, 

Orush’d by the weight of some unfriendly Show’r? 

* See Virg. Zin, B. 6. 

240 wondring '—* || Eyes! 243 Mansion '~* Die Note fehlt 1-* 
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Your languid Looks, your late ill Conduct tell; 
O that instead of Trash you’d taken Steel! 
Stabb’d with th’ unkind Reproach, the Conscious Maid 97 
Thus to her late insulting Lover said; 
When Ladies listen not to loose Desire, 
You stile our Modesty, our want of Fire. 
Smile or Forbid, Encourage or Reprove, 
You still find Reasons to believe we love: 975 
Vainly you think a Liking we betray, 
And never mean the peevish Things we say. 
Few are the Fair Ones of Rusilla’s Make, 
Unask’d she grants, uninjur’d she'll forsake: 
But sev’ral Caelia’s, sev’ral Ages boast, 380 
That like, where Reason recommends the most. 
Where heav’nly Truth and Tenderness conspire, 
Chaste Passion may persuade us to desire. 

Your Sex, he cry’d, as Custom bids, behaves; 
In Forms the Tyrant tyes such haughty Slaves. 285 
To do nice Conduct Right, you Nature wrong; 
Impulses are but weak, where Reason’s strong. 
Some want the Courage oft, but Few the Flame; 
They like the Thing, that startle at the Name, 
The lonely Phoenix, tho’ profess’d a Nun, 290 
Warms into Love, and kindles at the Sun. 
Those Tales of spicy Urns and fragrant Fires, 
Are but the Emblems of her scorch’d Desires. 

Then as he strove to clasp the fleeting Fair, 
His empty Arms confess’d th’ impassive Air. 295 
From his Embrace th’ unbody’d Spectre flies, 
And as she mov’d, she chid him with her Eyes. 
268 Your languid Looks, ] Your pale Complexion !-® |] ill fehlt 
in !-* || tell, -® 269 Steel.!_|270—293 fehlen in '-—* 278-283 
fehlen in® 284 Custom, reply’d the Lover, is your Guide, ® 285 Dis- 
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They hasten now to that delightful Plain, 
Where the glad Manes of the Bless’d remain: 
Where Harvy gathers Simples to bestow, 
Immortal Youth on Heroe’s Shades below. 

Soon as the bright Hygeia was in view, 
The Venerable Sage her Presence knew. 
Thus He — 

Hail, blooming Goddess! Thou propitious Pow’r, 
Whose Blessings Mortals more than Life implore. 
With so much Lustre your bright Looks endear, 
That Cottages are Courts where Those appear. 
Mankiod, as you vouchsafe to Smile or Frown, 
Finds Ease in Chains, or Anguish in a Crown. 


With just Resentments and Contempt you see 
The foul Dissentions of the Faculty ; 
How your sad sick’ning Art now hangs her Head, 
And once a Science, is become a Trade. 
Her Sons ne’er rifle her Mysterious Store, 
But study Nature less, and Lucre more. 
Not so when Rome to th’ Epidaurian rais’d 
A *Temple where devoted Incense blaz’d. 
Oft Father Tyber views the holy Fire, 
As the learn’d Son is worship’t like the Sire. 
The Sage with Romulus like Honours claim; 
The Gift of Life and Laws were then the same. 


* A Temple built at Rome, in the Island of Tyber, to Aiscu- 
lapius Son of Apollo. 
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I show’d of old, how vital Currents glide, 
And the Meanders of their refluent Tide. 
Then, Willis, why spontaneous Actions here, 325 
And whence involuntary Motions there: 
And how the Spirits, by Mechanick Laws, 
In wild Careers, tumultuous Riots cause. 
Nor wou’d our Wharton, Bates and Glisson lye 
In the Abyss of blind Obscurity. 380 
But now such wondrous Searches are forborn, 
And Paean’s Art is by Division torn. 
Then let your Charge attend, and I'll explain 
How her lost Health your Science may regain. 
Haste, and the matchless Atticus Address, 385 
From Heav’n and great Nassau he has the Mace. 
Th’ oppress’d to his Asylum still repair; 
Arts he supports, and Learning is his Care. 
He softens the harsh Rigour of the Laws, 
Blunts their keen Edge, and grinds their Harpy Claws; 340 
And graciously he casts a pitying Eye 
On the sad State of virtuous Poverty. 
Whene’er he speaks, Heav’ns! how the list’ning Throng 
Dwells on the melting Musick of his Tongue. 
His Arguments are Emblems of his Mein, 345 
Mild, but not faint; and forcing, tho’ serene; 
And when the Pow’r of Eloquence He’d try, 
Here, Light’ning strikes you; there, soft Breezes sigh. 
To him you must your sickly State refer, 
Your Charter claims Him as your Visiter. 350 
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Your Wounds he ‘ll close, and sov'reignly restore 
Your Science to the Height it had before. 
Then Nassau’s Health shall be your glorious Aim, 
His Life should be as Jasting as his Fame. 
Some Princes’ Claims from Devastations spring, 35 
He condescends in pity to be King: 
And when, amidst his Olives plac’d, He stands, 
And governs more by Candour than Commands; 
Ev’n then not less a Heroe he appears, 
Than when his Lawrel Diadem he wears. 360 
Wou'd Phoebus, or his G—le, but inspire 
Their sacred Veh'mence of Poetick Fire; 
To celebrate in Song that God-like Pow'r, 
Which did the lab’ring Universe restore; 
Fair Albion’s Cliffs wou’d Eccho to the Strain, 365 
And praise the Arm that Conquer’d, to regain 
The Earth’s Repose, and Empire o’er the Main. 
Still may th’ immortal Man his Cares repeat, 


They ’ve strove for Ruin long without Success, 

When late, Jove’s *Eagle from the Pyle shall rise 

To bear the Victor to the boundless Skies, 

Awhile the God puts of Paternal Care, 

Neglects the Earth, to give the Heav’ns a Star, 375 
‘Near thee, +Alcides, shall the Hero shine; 

‘His Rays r resembling, as his Labours, thine. 


Read the Ceremony of the Apotheosis. 
+ Hercules a Constellation near Ariadne’s Crown. 
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Had some fam’d Patria, of the Latin Blood. 
Like Julius Great, and like Octarins Good. 
But thus preserv'd the Latian Liberties, 
Aspiring Columns soon had reach d the Skies: 
Loud Jo’s her proud Capitol had shook, 
And all the Stataes of the Gods had spoke. 

No more the Sage his Raptures coud pursue: 

He paus’d; and Celsus with his Guide withdrew. 


378 Patrist ] Hero** Herve ® 379 Great* 38) the Latian 
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In the Second Copy of Verses, written by the late 
Colonel Codrington, Governour of the Leeward-Islands. 
Line 13 The Nymph has 1G—n’s, ?C—I’s, *C—I’s Charms. 

1The Dutchess of Grafton. 
2 Cecil’s, the late Countess of Salisbury. 
8 The Lady — Churchil, one of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Daughters. 
Line 22 Lucretius, Horace, 1S—d, *?M—ue. 
1 Sheffield, the Duke of Buckingham and Nor- 
manby. 
[John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis of 
Normanby, and Duke of Buckingham. The 
Works of this noble Peer were published in the 
Year 1723, under the Inspection of Mr. Pope. 
Since re-printed in two Volumes Octavo]. 
2 Montague, Lord Halifax. 
Line 27 Facetious 'M— and the City ? B—. 
1 Mirmil, Dr. Gibbons. 
® The City Bard, Sir Richard Blackmore. 
Line 36 H—s, Dr. Hans. 
Line 37 R—e, Dr. Ratcliffe. 
Line 33 M—l's i. e. Mirmil’s, Dr. Gibbons. 
Line 42 W—h, the late [William*|] Walsh, Esq; 
Line 43 To 'S—s and to ?D—t too submit. 
1 The Lord Somers. 
? The late Earl of Dorset. 


Canto I. 
Pag. Ver. 


5 2 [45] Great Nassau, the late King William, 
of Glorious and Immortal Memory 
[fehlt in ’ 4]. 


A Compleat Key etc. The Fifth Edition. To which are 
added near 100 Lines etc. London 1768. (Zus. mit der 11. Aus- 
gabe) [7]. 
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32 


83 


34 


3 [169] 
4 [163] 


4 [4] 
6 [6] 


21 [63] 
6 [65] 
14 [74] 
20 [128] 
24 [143] 


4 [178] 


21 [195] 


6 [209] 


24 [256] 


A Compleat Key to the Dispensary. 


Colon — Mr. Lee [fehlt in !- 4]. 

Horoscope — Dr. Bernard [fehlt in !]. 

Squirt — Dr. Bernard’s Man [The Apo- 
thekary’s Journeyman ? || fehlt in “]. 


Canto ITI. 

Colon — Mr. Lee [fehlt in * 4]. 

And *S— Works 

* Salmon, a late Quack Doctor, and inde- 
fatigable Scribbler [Salmond 1]. 

Squirt, Dr. Bernard’s Man. 

{ Mone \ Dr. Bernard [fehlt in 1) 

Tyro’s, Apprentices [fehlt in !- 4], 

Diasenna;; either Mr. Dare, an Apothecary ; 
or according to others Mr. Figge, late 
Master of Apothecary’s Company. [Gard- 
ner, Apoth.? || fehlt in ¢]. 

For * S—ıs has the Seal, and | Nassau reigns. 

* Somers; the Lord Somers, late Lord 
Chancellor [fehlt in 2 4]. 

T Nassau, the late King William [fehlt 
in 1 4], 

Colocynihis, Mr. Baron, an Apothecary [fehlt 
in !.. Dare an Apothecary ‘]. 

Russel, Mr. a famous Undertaker, or Up- 
holder [fehlt in *** || or Upholder fehlt 
in ®). Ä 

Ascarides, Mr. Bridges and Mr. Parrot, 
two Apothecaries [The Brothers Pierce. 
Apoth. ?]. 


Canto IV. 
Frequented Theatre: The Playhouse in Drury- 
Lane, near Covent-Garden [fehlt in 1 *]. 








9 [167] *Or—d suspected, + D—b innocent. 

* The [Adm. De sis Se 
[fehlt in 2 4]. 

+ The late Sir Charles Duncomb [fehlt in » 4], 

17 [174] Horoscope, Dr. Barnard ®, 
24 [180] Arms meet with Arms etc, Verses quoted 
out of Dr. Blackmore's King Arthur and 
Prince Arthur [fehlt in *- 4). 
46 22 [208] Read *W—, consider +D— well, 

* Mr. Wycherly, a Poet famous for solid 
Wit and Sense [fehlt in + #]. 

+ Mr. Dryden, a late Poet, who will ever 
be famous for good Vereification [fehlt 
int4, 

25 [211] If *D—'s sprightly Muse, 
* The late Earl of Dorset [fehlt in * 4]. 
29 [215] — ZW im mortal Brows of * A—n. 
* Mr. Addison, a famous Poet, bred at 
Oxford [fehlt in *|j Addison * Mr. Addi- 





al Writings [fehlt in * *). [Pau- 
a Play by Norton. *) 
late Mr. Stepney [fehlt in * 4], 
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Pag. Ver. 
49 10 [281] And each bright *Churchill of the Galaxy, 
* A high, nice, and just Compliment the 
Author pays to the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Danghters [fehlt in * 4]. 
51 19 [345] Sir Scrape Quill — Any Upstart in the 
City, or at Court [fehlt in * 4]. 
23 [349] Spadillio: A Footman, who has got an Es- 
tate. I suppose the Author means Mr. 
A— [A—r°] M— [M—re ®] || fehlt in * 4, 
52 6 [360] Shall for a *H—, a greater 7 M— find. 
* Hesse, the late Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt 
[fehlt in * 4]. 
+ Mordaunt, the Earl of Peterborow and 
Mowmouth, who took Barcelona, after the 
Death of the Prince of Hesse [fehlt in * #]. 


Canto V. 
55 8 [8] Mirmillo, Dr. Gibbons [fehlt in * 4). 
56 19 [31] Have I made *S—th, and j Sh—ck.disagree? 
* Dr. South, Prebendary of Westminster, and 
+ Dr. Sherlock, late Dean of Paul's, and 
Master of the Temple, who wrote against 
one another about the Trinity; and so 
managed the Controversy, That the Pub- 
lick were of Opinion, that the first proved 
that is but one God; and the other, That 
‘there are Three. The Dispute was ridi- 
culed in a Ballad to the Tune of A Soldier 
and a Sailor, etc. and which begins thus: 
A Dean and a Prebendary 
Had once a new Vagary etc. [fehlt in #). 
21 [33] F—son, Ferguson the famous Plot Monger 
[fehlt in 4], 
57 3 [45] Mirmillo, Dr. Gibbons ®, 
Garth-Leicht, Dispensary. 9 
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68 1 [71] 


2 [72] 
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Querpo, Dr. How *. 

Let * P— speak, and + V—k write [fehlt in *]. 

* The Earl of Peterborow [fehlt in * 4]. 

+ Mr. Vanbruck [Sir John Vanbrugh ®) A 
Gentleman much ery’d up for his Drama- 
tick Pieces, when the Dispensary was first 
writ; but who has since turned his Genius 
to Architecture [fehlt in * +] See Swift's 
Poem on Van’s House ®, 

Had *C—h printed nothing of his own, 
He had not been the +S—fold of the Town, 

* Dr. Colbatch [fehlt* || Colebatch, Chi- 
rurgeon ‘], 

+ Saffold, a Celebrated Empirick, whose 
Bills were formerly set up in all Diwretick 
Places in London and Westminster, to the 
great Comfort and Entertainment of idle 
Country-Folks [fehlt in * #]. 

Had * W— never aim'd in Verse to please. 

* Mr. Westley, a Divine, who has wrote a 
great Deal of Holy Doggrel [fehlt in * #]. 

Ogilby’s: Mr. Ogilby, would have perhaps 
got some Reputation if he had aspir’d 
no higher than Reynard the For: But 
having ventur'd to translate in Verse the 
sublimest Latin Poets, his Name will, as 
long as the English Tongue lives, signifie 
a Poetaster [fehlt in * 4], 

And to a *B—ly ’tis we owe a +B—le, 

* Dr. Bently, Keeper of the Royal Library 
[fehlt in + +]. 

+ Charles Boyle, the present [late °] Earl of 

Orrery [fehlt in * 4]. 

Towards the elose of the last Century 
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If *W— plead, or +S— or *O—ly preach. 

* Sir Francis Winnington [fehlt in ! 4]. 

+ Dr. South [fehlt in * 4). 

* Dr. Only, Minister of St. Margaret’s 
[fehlt in *]. 

Stentor, Dr. Goodall, of the Charterhouse, 

Machaon, Sir Zho. Millington, President of 
the College of Physicians. 

Stentor: Dr. Goodall [fehlt in ®]. 

Carus: Dr. Tyson [fehlt in ®]. 

Colon: Mr. Lee [Birch ? || fehlt in 4]. 

Sertorius: A Physician [Dr. Brown? || fehlt 
in 4). 

Chiron: Dr. Gill [fehlt in *]. 

Talthibus : Another Physician [Dr. Ratcliffe +]. 

[Seribonius: Dr. Lyster ‘]. 

Psylas: Dr. Chamberlayne, Man-Midwife. 

[Dr. Chamberlain? Dr. Woodword €]. 

[Lucina: Dr. Chamberlayn ®]. 

Hermes: A Physian [fehlt in * 4]. 

Trismegists : Two other Physians [fehlt in * ‘], 

Stentor: Dr. Goodall [fehlt in * 4]. 

Querpo: Dr. How [fehlt in * 4]. 

Querpoides: Dr. How's Son [fehlt in * €). 

The Heroe: Dr. How [fehlt in * ‘). 


Canto VI. 
And borrow *O—le’s Shape, and -G—'s Air. 
* Cecile The late Countess of Salisbury 
[Ceeil’s *}. 
+ The Dutchess of Grafton [fehlt in €]. 
Her Eyes like *R—gh’s their Beams dispense. 
* The Countess of Ranelagh [fehlt in 4]. 
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With *Ch—lis, Bloom, and +B—ley’s Inno- 
cence, 

* Churchill, One of the Duke of Marl- 
borough's Daughter's [Churchill's 4]. 

+ The Countess of Berkley [fehlt in 4]. 

Machaon: Sir Tho. Millington [fehlt in *). 

{ C848! \ De. Bateman, a Physician, 


Strimonian Squadron: i. e.—, The Cranes 
[feblt in * 4]. 

{ [The Delegate ®] Y Dr. Bateman [fehlt 
[Heav'nly Guide}! in! || Dr. Garth‘). 

Celsus: Dr. Bateman [fehlt in * *]. 

The Goddess: Health [fehlt in * || Hygeia °]. 

Copious M—: Dr. Moore [fehlt in +] |j 
Dr. Moreton ®. 

Celsus: Dr. Bateman [fehlt in * * || Dr. More- 
ton ®]. 

Guiacum: Mr. Hobbs, Surgeon. 

Celsus: Dr. Bateman [fehlt in * 4]. 

Bless'd Harvey: The late famous Dr. Har- 
vey, who compleated the Discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood [fehlt in ! ¢], 


peas } Dr. Bateman [fehlt in © €]. 


Delegate 

Olivia Whoever has the least Knowledge 

Russil ofthe Town, and Beaumonde will 

Oaelia easily know where to fix these 

3 fictitious Names |fehlt in * 4]. 

Hygeia: Health [fehlt in ?]. 

Willis: Dr. Willis [fehlt in * 4). 

Wharton, Bates, and Glisson. Three Doc- 
tors of Physick [fehlt in * #]. 

Your Charge: Dr. Bateman [fehlt in * *], 
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Pag. Ver. 
7 [336] Matchless Atticus: The Lord Somers, then 
Lord Chancellor. 
8 [336] Great Nassau: The late King William 
[fehlt in !- ®]. 
84 3 [360] Would Phoebus, or his *G—le, but inspire. 
* Granville, the present Lord Lansdowne 
[fehlt in 4 4]. 
25 [384] Celsus, Dr. Bateman. 





III. Teil. 


Anmerkungen. 








138 Anmerkungen. 
Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 


ete ne anes be inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted song, else mute.’ 


Von komisch-heroischen Epen, die in ähnlicher Weise 
beginnen, seien angefiihrt: 
Boileau, Lutrin I 1 ff.: 
‘Je chante les combats et ce prélat terrible’ 





“Muse, redis-moi donc quelle ardeur de vengeance’ 
und aus späterer Zeit Pope, Rape of the Lock I 1 ff.: 

‘What dire offence from am’rous causes springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing — This verse to Caryll, Muse! is due: 


Say what strange motive, goddess! could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ assault a gentle belle? 
O say what stranger cause’ — — — — 


Vielleicht wäre noch Shelley, Adonais I 1 und II 1—2 
hierher zu stellen. (Über die Eingänge epischer Gedichte 
vgl. Lessing, Briefe XV. ff.) 

2. „Wie alte Einigkeit neuer Zwietracht zum Opfer 
fiel.“ Mit Leagues ist das Arztekollegium gemeint; s. 
Einleitung 8. 9 ff. 

5. Bezieht sich auf die Wanderung von Celsus in 
Begleitung der Göttin Gesundheit nach den elysischen 
Gefilden; dort erfahren sie, wie die Eintracht in der 
Arztefakultät wiederhergestellt werden kann. Ygl. VI 
15—20 und 36 ff. 

8. Old Bailey heißt die in der City nordwestlich von 
der St. Paulskirche gelegene alte Straße, die Verbindung 
zwischen den alten City-Toren Ludgate und Newgate, die 

Ludgate Hill mit Newgate Street und Holborn Viaduct 

und nach Norden in Giltspur Street ihre Fort- 





‘L have » rheum in my eyes 
80, Über den Ursprung und das Vorkommen dieser 
Allegorie vgl. Schenk, Sir Sam. Garth, 8. 69 ff. 
111, Vgl, dazu Boileau, Lutrin, IL 103 ff.: 
‘A 00 triste discours, qu'un soupir achdve, 
Lim Mollose, on pleurant, sur un bras se relöve; 


Canto I, 141 


Ouvre un oil languissant, et, d'une faible voix, 
Laisse tomber ces mots, qu’elle interrompt vingt fois;’ 
112. Vgl. dazu III 76. ‘Imperiously thrice’ thunder’d 

on the Floor; ‘Thrice happy were those golden days of 
old’ III 171; VI 36: ‘Thrice did the Goddess with her 
sacred wand’ sowie Schenk, 8.8.G. 8, 90. „Eine be- 
sondere Vorliebe zeigt Pope fiir eme Art Spielerei mit 
der Zahl 3, die wir auch schon bei Garth und bei an- 
deren manchmal finden.“ Z. B.: Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock: 
‘Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground’ I 17 
‘And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in the ear; 
Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near’ III 137—138, 
'T was this, the morning omens seem’d to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patchbox fell’ IV 161—162. 


Milton, Parad. Lost, I 619: ‘Thrice he essay’d, and 
thrice, in spite of scorn. — Dann die Neunzahl als Viel- 
faches von 3: P.L, I 50: Nine times the space that 
measures day and night und VI 871: Nine days they 
fell: confounded Chaos roar’d. Ahnlich dauert der Fall 
der Titanen bei Hesiod (Theogonie 722) neun Tage. 

117 ff. „Die nun folgenden Reden der beiden Gott- 
heiten (des Goties der Faulheit und der Molesse) sind so 
ähnlich, daß es Garth selbst in der Vorrede zur 3. Auf- 
lage zugab.“ (Schenk, a. a, O., 8. 71). Die betreffende 
Stelle lautet bei Boileau, L, II 109—14: 


‘Hélas! qu’est devenu ce temps, cet heureux temps, 

Oi les rois s’honoraient du nom de fainéants; 

S’endormaient sur le tröne; et, me servant sans honte, 
Laissaient leur sceptre aux mains ou d'un maire ou d'un comte? 
Aucun soin n’approchait de leur paisible Cour: 

On reposait la nuit, on dormait tout le jour; 


128 ff. „Die andere Stelle, für die Garth auch noch 
die Nachahmung (Boileau’s) zugegeben hat, ist die nun 


= 
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folgende satirische Schilderung der Geistlichkeit* (Schenk, 
a.a. 0.8.71.) (VV. 1128—133; 1140—142). Vgl. da- 
zu I 17—24: 

‘Parmi les doux plaisirs d’une paix fraternelle 

Paris, voyait fleurir son antique Chapelle; 

Les chanoines, vermeils et brillants de santé, 

S'engraissaient d'une longue et sainte oisiveté ; 

Sans sortir de leur lits plus doux que leurs hermines, 

Ces pieux fainéants faisaient chanter matines, 

Veillaient & bien diner, et laissaient en leur lieu 

A des chantres gagés le soin de louer Dieu,’ 

129. Rev’rend Worthies of the Gown ‘geistliche Würden- 
träger’, 

142, Crape: In the 18 century: a sort of thin 
worsted stuff, of which the dress of the clergy is some- 
times made (Bailey 1755); hence, sometimes put for 
those who are dressed in „crape“, the clergy, clergyman, 

‘A curate in his tatter’d Crape,’ Wolcott 1798. NED. 

143. Urim, bibl. Name, ‘Urim, a part or decoration 
of the breast plate of the high priest among the ancient 
Jews by which Jehovah revealed his will on certain 
occasions.’ W. Gemeint ist mit Urim: Dr, Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester (s. Key). 

145. to cock *einherstolzieren’. 

146. Was ‘the hallow’d Rose’ bedeutet, ist nicht 
sicher, Prof. Dowden glaubt (in einem Privatbrief an 
mich vom 23. Juni 1904): “Possibly part of Urim’s cleri- 
cal attire was a black rosette.” Möglicherweise hat es 
auch Bezug auf irgend einen Orden [aber welchen?], den 
Urim (Bischof Atterbury) als Bischof und Kaplan des 
Königs wegen seiner orthodoxen Gesinnung von diesem 
erhalten hatte, 

148. to phyllis (von Subst. Phyllis, Schäferin) ‘to 
address or celebrate in amatory verses’, [Rare] NED, 

152. fancy'd ‘beliebt’. 

154. to read, hier, ‘to study by reading’. 
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Canto Il. 


7. Officious Phantom, „der diensteifrige Geist“. 

11. Die Allegorie des Neides, Envy, hat viele Züge 
von der Discorde und der Chicane bei Boileau, doch finden 
sich auch wieder Parallelen mit den Ovid’schen Gestalten 
des Schlafes und der Fama (Schenk, a. a. O. 8. 73), 
Im Lutrin I 41 heiBt es: 

‘La Discorde, ä Vaspect d'un calme qui Voffense, 
Fait siffler ses serpents, s'exeite la vengeance.’ 

14. sickly sweats of dew, die Eibe ist giftig. 

16. baneful Hemlock, „giftiger Schierling“. 

cold, not pungent or acrid. ‘Cold plants.’ Bacon. W. — 
„In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and down to 17% c, 
cold and hot were (in association with dry or moist) applied 
to the ‘complexion’ of things, including the elements, hu- 
mours, seasons, planets, properties of herbs and drugs. 
Obs.“ M. 

17. baleful Haggard, „unheilvolle Hexe*. 

haggard, a young falcon, a fierce creature, a hag 
(Obs.). W. 

Zu VV.17—18 und 21—34 vgl. die Beschreibung 
der Chicane und ihrer Umgebung im Lutrin V 37—44 
(Schenk, a. a. O. 8. 74): 

*La sur des tas poudreux de sacs et de pratique, 

Hurle, tous les matins une Sibylle étique: 

On Yapelle Chicane; et ce monstre odieux 

Jamais pour l’équité n’eut d’oreilles ni d’yeux.’ 

‘La Disette au teint bléme et la triste Famine, 

Enfants infortunés de ses raffinements, 

‘Troublent Yair d’alentour de longs gemissements. 

29, Accius, ein berühmter Dichter der vorklassischen 
(geb. um 170 v. Chr., gest. 87 v. Chr.), der jüngere 
des Pacuvius, welcher gleich diesem die 
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Meisterwerke der griechischen Tragödie für die römische 
Bühne frei bearbeitete. @. 

Dorsennus personnage du masque des atellanes, type 
populaire du sorcier, du diseur be bonne aventure dans 
le thöätre latin. La. 

24. boding presaging, portending, ominous. 

Shaks, Ven. & Ad. 647: My boding heart pants, beats, 
and takes no rest, M. 

27. Volcano’s für Volcanos oder Volcanoes, 

28. oar für ore. . 

30. fowl für foul. Vgl. dazu Dryden, Palamon and 
Areite, Book II 1183: — — — — and foul disgrace 
and bawling infamy, und zu V 31: ebenda II 1191: 
Gloomy Discontent — — — 

32. faction, „Zwist, Uneinigkeit, Aufruhr“, 

party bedeutet hier wohl „Gefolge“, 

34. Vgl. Dryden, P. & A. II 1174: 

‘Next stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer’; 

35. Die gewöhnliche Bedeutung von to glout ist: ‘to 
thrust out the lips, to pout’; hier ‘to look sullen’ [Obs.] W. 
„finster, mürrisch glotzen“, 

36. clotter, to concrete into lumps; to clot [Obs.]. 
‘Clottered blood.’ Chapman, W, 

blasted, to blast, to affect with some sudden violence, 
plague, calamity, or blighting influence, which destroys 
or causes to fail; to visit with a curse; to curse; 
to ruin, 

Blasted with excess of light. T. Gray. W. 

37. cankered, vom Krebs oder Rost befallen; bis- 
artig, giftig, verdorben. 

pregnant scrolls, „inhaltsvolle Rollen, Listen.“ 

42. the Granick flood, Granicus. 

44. Decii, P. Decius Mus (Vater und Sohn), die sich 
als Konsuln zur Rettung des Vaterlandes (der erstere im 

Garth-Leicht, Dispensary. 10 


Bi 
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Latinerkriege 411, der letztere im Samniterkriege 458) 
freiwillig dem Tode weihten. Liv. 8. 9,1ff. G@ 

46. M. Manlius Capitolinus, der das Capitol gegen 
die Gallier rettete. @. 

50. Boyne, Fluß der Ostküste Irlands; in dessen 
Nähe schlug Wilhelm III. am 10. Juli 1690 Jakob II, 
der von Irland aus mit französischer Hilfe seine Rückkehr 
zu erzwingen suchte. K. 

59. blazon, to embellish, adorn. W. „zieren“. 

61,. T—n, Thomas Tenison (1635—1715) Erzbischof 
von Canterbury. W lesen Tillotson. John Tillotson 
(1630—1694) Erzbischof von Canterbury. 

61.. Somers, Lord Somers, Lord-Chancellor. 

61,. Pembroke, Herbert, Thomas, eighth Earl (1656 
—1733) D. N. B. 

61,,. Ormonde, Butler, James, second Duke (1665 
—1745) D. N. B. (Ormand W''! ist Druckfehler). 

61,,. M—d, Macklesfield, ein Politiker. 

61,4. D—re, Cavendish, William, first Duke of Devon- 
shire (1640—1707) D.N.B. Devonshire ist in dem in 
meinem Besitz befindlichen Exemplar der 3. Aufl. der 
Orig.-Ausg. mit Tinte eingesetzt. Diese Notiz hat für 
mich, da sie von einem Zeitgenossen des Dichters her- 
rührt, der zudem noch als Arzt wohl bekannt oder gar 
befreundet mit Garth war, größere Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
als die Lesart Delamere der W! von 1749, also von ca. 
50 Jahren später. 

61,,- Macklesfield, s. 61,,- 

61,,- Bentinck, William, First Earl of Portland (1649 
—1709) D. N. B. 

Jersey, Villiers, Edward, First Earl of Jersey (1656 
—171l). D.N.B. 

61,,. Montague, Lord Halifax. 
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101. Horoscope, Key! zufolge Dr. Sherman; gestützt 
wird diese Ansicht noch durch folgende Bemerkung in 
Tinte in dem im Royal Coll. of Phys. befindl, Expl. der 
2. Aufl.: Horoscope: Sherman an Apothecary formerly 
reproved by the College for telling Fortunes and ad- 
ministering Medicines. 

Das in meinem Besitz befindl. Expl. der 3. Ausg. hat 
dagegen an dieser Stelle von unbekannter Hand bemerkt: 
Horoscope: Dr. Barnard. So alle späteren Ausgaben und 
Keys. 

111. Br—v, Sir William Brownlow (s. Key). 

Lady Grace Pierrepoint (s. Key). Die Schreibung ist 
schwankend: Pierpoint (in *) und Pierrepoint. 

118. amphibious, „amphibisch“ ; fry, ,Fischbrut*, am- 
phibious fry „Doppelwesen, = Gestalt“. 

136. Tripod. Gemeint ist der DreifuB der Pythia. 

Sham, Vgl. dazu: Believe who will the solemn sham, 
not I. Addison. W. 

138. Panthea, femme d’Abradate, roi de la Lusiane 
celébre par sa beauté. L. = 

142. redress the wrong, „dem Übel abhelfen“. 

145. wether, Druckfehler. 

to solder [sodder, Schreibung der ersten Auflagen] up 
tts Flaws, „seine Risse, Sprünge verbessern“ (durch Aus- 
kochen verändern); übertr. ‘To solder up a broken cause’, 
Hooker. W. Hier „durch Bestechung ihre Sache bessern*. 

150. cosmetic wash, „Schönheitswasser“. 

152. philter für philtre, „Liebestrank*. 

153. Corinna, Mädchenname. Vgl. Herrick (1591 
bis 1674) May-Day: ‘Come, my Corinna, come.’ 

quartan, an intermittent fever which returns every 
fourth day, reckoning inclusively, that is, one in which 
the interval between paroxysms is two days. W. 

154, Hylas, jugendlicher Freund des Herkules, Be- 
gleiter desselben auf der Argonautenfahrt, G. — Hier 
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Anspielung auf eine Persönlichkeit der Londoner Gesell- 
schaft. (Auf welche, war mir unmöglich zu erfahren.) 

botch'd; marked with botches, M. (Als einzige Beleg- 
stelle wird V. 154 angeführt) „Mit Beulen, Geschwüren 
zeichnen (bedecken).“ 

156. „Mit Lust übersättigt und von (weibl.) Reizen 
angeekelt.* 2 

160ff. „Die Ähnlichkeit zwischen der Fähigkeit des 
Neides (Envy) und der Zwietracht (Discorde) ist auch 
groB, denn beide suchen durch Reden zum Kampf auf- 
zuhetzen. Der Unterschied ist nur der, daß Envy Horo- 
scope anredet, als er wacht, während Discorde zum schlafen- 
den Prälaten kommt, was den personifizierten Träumen 
der Alten noch ähnlicher ist“ (Schenk, a. a. O. 8. 75), 
Die betr. Stelle lautet im Zutrin (I 69—73): 

‘La déesse en entrant, qui voit la nappe mise, 
Admire un si bel ordre, et reconnait l’Eglise, 
Et, marchant & grands pas vers le lieu du repos, 
Au prélat sommeillant elle addresse ces mots: 
Tu dors, prélat, tu dors!" ete. 

165. woodcock, wörtl. „Schnepfe“, hier übertr. , Gimpel*, 

169. Alcides, der Alcide (männl. Nachkomme des 
Alceus) = Herkules. @. 

172. Der Sinn ist wohl der: Die reicheren Patienten 
banten Krankenhäuser für die ärmeren Klassen, die in- 
folgedessen nicht mehr gezwungen waren, den Ärzten auf 
der Straße nachzulaufen, oder ihnen in ihre Häuser zu 
folgen, um sie dort um Hilfe zu bitten. 

176. Zu den VV.176—183 vgl. Lutrin I 73—80: 

“Tu dors, prélat, tu dors! et lä-haut, & ta place, 

Le chantre aux yeux du cheur étale son audace’ ete. ete. 

194. crabs’eyes, Krebsaugen (Krebssteine), linsenförmige 
weiBe Kalkkonkremente yon 4—10 mm Breite, die sich 
im Magen der Krebse bilden und bei der Hiiutung aus- 
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geworfen werden. Man benutzte sie früher gegen Mager 
säure usw. und zur Entfernung kleiner Fremdkörper ans 
den Augen. 

195. Highgate Hill, bei Hampstead Heath, damals 
noch nicht zu London gehörig. 

196, Titan, bezieht sich wohl auf Helios (Sol), Sohn 
des Hyperion und der Thea, Enkel des Titan. 

197. Harecourt Pump, einer der alten Brunnen in der 
City of London. Pump Court, heute noch. 

Aganippe, Quelle (und Nymphe dieser Quelle, Tochter 
des Flußgottes Permessus) am Helicon in Béothien, den 
Musen heilig und zur Dichtkunst begeisternd. 

201,. undone, ‘ruined’. W. 

208. Zu 208—209 bemerkt Schenk. (a. a. O. S. 76): 
„Auch der Abgang der beiden Göttinnen ist fast gleich.“ 
Bei Boileau: 

‘Elle dit; et, du vent de sa bouche profane, 

Lui souffle avec ces mots l’ardeur de la chicane.’ (I 81—82.) 

211. Die erschreckten Helden werden nun durch 
Freunde unterstützt. Vgl. Lutrin: 

‘Le prudent Gilotin, son aumönier fidale, 

En vain par ses conseils sagement le rappelle.’ (I 93—94.) 

‘Le vigilant Girot court a lui le premier.’ (IV 7.) 

Squirt, s. Key. 

215. Salt of Succinum Bernsteinsiiure. , Arzneilich 
wirkt die offizinelle Bernsteinsäure als ein allgemeines Er- 
regungsmittel. Man verordnet sie daher bei Krämpfen etc. 
Außerlich werden die Dämpfe des Salzes als Riechmittel 
gegen hysterische u. a. Ohnmachten benutzt.“ Allg. Enc. 
d. Wiss. u. Künste (Ersch u. Gruber). 

225. own, to grant; to acknowledge; to admit to be 
true; to confess; to recognize in a particular character; 


‘The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hides 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns,’ Keats. W’. 
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87. Vgl. Lutrin: 

‘Allez donc de ce pas par de saints hurlements, 

Vous-mémes appeler les chanoines dormants.’ IV 103—104. 

89. Phyal, veraltete Schreibung für Phial. 

90. Magus, s. Key. 

101. Vgl. die Bemerkung zu Il, 16. Solanum „Nacht- 
schatten“. 


102. Mandrake, a low plant of the Nightshade family 
having a fleshy root often forked, and supposed to re- 
semble a man. All parts of the plant are strongly nar- 
cotic. W. Mandragora, „Alraunwurzel“. 

Black Hellebore or Christmasrose, blossoming in 
Winter or earliest spring. W. 

103. griper, ein Mittel, das kneipende Schmerzen 
(Bauchgrimmen) bewirkt. 

senna, Sennesblätter. 

puker, That which causes vomitting. W. 

rue, Raute, allgemein als Beschwörungsmittel ge- 
braucht, vgl.: “They (the exorcists) are to try the devil 
by holy water, incense, sulphur, rue. Jer. Taylor. W. 


104. sassafras, „Sassafraslorbeer“. 
mastic wood, „Holz vom Mastixbaum“. (Cistacia 
lentiscus.) 


109. file, a collection of papers placed on a file 
(Aufreihfaden, -draht), or merely arranged in order of 
date or subject for ready reference. M. 

115. „Die feierliche Rede, die Horoscope an die 
Krankheit richtet, ist der des alten Sidrac an die Chicane 
nachgebildet.“ Vgl. Lutrin V 63—76 (Schenk, a. a. O., 
S. 77). 

118,. Cormorants: C. devour fish voraciously, and 
have become the emblem of gluttony. W. 

127. Bills, any paper containing a statement of par- 
ticulars, as a weekly bill of mortality. W. 
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238. „Eine tapfere Verteidigung ist schon beinahe 
ein Sieg.“ 

241. „Die VV. 241—249 gehören zu den schönsten 
des ganzen Gedichts.“ (Schenk, a. a. O., 8. 57). 

257. pigmy, pygmäisch. 

259. Kirleus, wohl ein berühmter Quacksalker. 

Case, John A. 1680— 1700) astrologer. Over his 
door (he was living close to Ludgate) he had inscribed 
the verse: 

Within this place 

" Lives Doctor Case, 
and Addison tells us in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 240) that Case 
made more money by this distich than Dryden by all 
his poetical works put together. He was ridiculed again 
by Addison in the 216% ‘Tatler’ and it is ‘Doctor Case’ 
who in Pope’s Dunciad, is summoned to attend John 
Dennis in his ‘phrenzy’. D. N. B. 

262. stay, „Stütze“, 

263. „Sobald der Baum einmal feststeht, wird seine 
Stütze weggenommen (-rissen).“ 

273. Ascarides, s. Key. 

290. bigotted. Nach Ausweis des Metrums und der 
Schreibung betonte Garth 

294. Faculty. Gemeint ist Er Ärztefakultät. 

Faculty, nach Murray the members of a particular 
profession regarded as one body: of the medical profes- 
sion (in popular language “The Faculty’). Vgl. III 312: 

members of the faculiy und IV 101: A zealous 
member of the faculty. 

305 Var. Monument, das auf Fish Street Hill, die 
höchste einzeln stehende Säule der Welt. Sie wurde von 
Wren 1671 gebaut zur Erinnerung an den großen Brand in 


» London (1666), der in kurzer Entfernung von dem Platze, 


wo sie steht, ausbrach. K. 
307. Namur, das vlämische Nemen. 1420 an das 


le 
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Haus Bourgogne verkauft, kam es durch die Heirat 
Maximilians mit Marie von Bourbon an das Haus Öster- 
reich. Sowohl während des Mittelalters, als auch während 
der langen Kämpfe zwischen Frankreich und Österreich 
hatte es zahlreiche Belagerungen zu erdulden. Ludwig 
XIV. nahm die Stadt 1692 nach 5 tigiger Belagerung. 
Wilhelm III. eroberte es wieder 1696. Auf diese 
Wiedereroberung spielt der Dichter hier an. 

319. Aurum Fulminans, fulminate of gold, an explo- 
sive compound of gold. W. 

$22. Bathos (Bé3os) Örtlichkeit, (Schlucht) im südl. Ar- 
kadien unweit des Alpheios, wo alle 2 Jahre den GroBen 
Göttinnen ein Fest gefeiert wurde. Dort stieg neben 
der Quelle Olympias Feuer vom Boden auf, was zur 
Lokalisierung des Gigantenkampfes Anlaß gab. Paus. 
VIII, 1.5. P. 


Canto IV. 


1. Gemeint ist das Drury Lane Theatre (s. Key), das 
zweite dieses Namens. Es wurde erbaut von Sir Chr. Wren 
und eröffnet am 26. März 1674 mit einem Prolog Dry- 
dens. Das dritte wurde 1747 eröffnet mit einer poetischen 
Ansprache von Johnson, gesprochen von dem berühmten 
Schauspieler David Garrick, und das vierte 1812 mit einem 
Prolog Byrons. 

2. punk, a prostitute, strumpet. 

3. buskin, ‘Kothurn’. Vgl. dazu: 

‘Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, 
No greater Johnson dares in socks appear.’ 
Dryden. M. 
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28. Turnus, König der 'Rutuler, von Aneas getötet. 
Verg. Aen. VII 344. 


29. Hippolito’s, a Chocolate-house. (Nach einer Be- 
merkung in dem im R. C. of Ph. befindlichen Expl. der 
2. Aufl.) 


30. Professor Dowdens Erklärung (in einem Briefe 
vom 23. VI. 04) dieses Verses ist: „The country dames 
find a ‘spark’, that is, a gallant, a lover, a beau; with 
the result that the country dame is infected with the 
veneral disease and ‘loses a nose’. — The loss of the 
poet Davenant’s nose in this way was a subject of fre- 
quent jests at his expense.“ 

33. cloister, gedeckter Wandelgang. 

Strephon, ein Liebhaber. 

37. Mirmillo, 8. Key. 

39. „Und ersetzen den Mangel an Raum durch Wein.“ 

62. Laudanum, Opiumtinktur. 

70. Bessus, wohl ‘captain Bessus’ in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘A King and no King’. 

72. Einer Anmerkung in W 1808 zufolge spielen 
die VV. 70—71 auf des griechischen Malers Protogenes 
(ca. 350 v. Chr.) Hauptwerk Jalysos an. I. ist das Bild 
des Ortsheros der gleichnamigen Stadt, der als Jäger mit 
seinem schäumenden Hunde dargestellt ist. 

79. Askaris, Parrot an Apothecary (s. Key). Eine 
Bemerkung in dem im R. C. of Ph. befindl. Expl. der 
2. Aufl. setzt Piercey, Apothecary, dafür. 

88. Xanthus’ Banks, s. Homers Iliade II. 

94. list, ‘to desire; to please’. 

100. Querpo, Dr. How (s. Key). 

102 Var. Elder. In® findet sich neben Elder die 
Bemerkung: Dr. How the Preacher. 

104. Conventicle, a meeting of Noncorformists or Dis- 
senters from the Church of England for religious worship, 














164 Anmerkungen. 


228. Matthew Prior (1624—1671). D.N. B. 

281. Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax (1661—1715), 
s. Key. Vgl. I 55:-°. „In 1689 he wrote in conjunc- 
tion with Matthew Prior (s. V. 223) ‘The Hind and the 
Panther transversed to the story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse’ a clever burlesque of Dryden’s poem, 
which was received with great applause.“ D.N.B. 

248. aspine fiir aspen, Espen. 

276. Arcturus, der hellste Stern im Sternbild Bootes, 
nahe am Schwanze des großen Bären, nach der Meinung 
der Alten von großem Einfluß auf das Wetter. @. 

277. kids, das Sternbild des Steinbocks. 

hyades, die Regensterne, YVgl.: 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea. Tennyson. W. 

281. Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough’s Daughters 
(8. Key). — Galaxy, MilchstraBe. 

282. Htesian breezes, die sommerlichen Nordwestwinde 
im Mittelmeer. 

316. Woodbine, Geißblatt. 

325. hoodwink’d, mit verbundenen Augen, geblendet. 

331. sive für sieve. 

sheer für shear, die Schere, mit der Atropos den 
Lebensfaden abschneidet. 

333 ff. Mit dieser Antwort der Fortune vgl. die der 
Chicane, die ähnlich unbestimmt ist: Lutrin V 81—84: 

‘Chantres, ne craignez plus une audace insensée. 
Je vois, je vois au choeur la masse replacée: 
Mais il faut des combats. Tel est l’arrét du sort; 
Et surtout évitez un dangereux accord.’ 

346. Sir Scrape-Quill, s. Key. 

350. Spadillio, s. Key. 

361. Hess, s. Key. 

Mordaunt, Charles, third Earl of Peterborough (1658 
bis 1735). D.N.B. (s. Key.) 
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172 Anmerkungen. 


Pygmäen, der schon in der Ilias erwähnt wird“ (Schenk, 

a. a. O. S. 64). Hier heißt es: 

„Aber nachdem sich geordnet ein jegliches Volk mit den Führern, 

Zogen die Troer in Lärm und Geschrei einher, wie die Vögel: 

So wie Geschrei ertönt von Kranichen unter dem Himmel, 

Welche nachdem sie dem Winter entflohn und unendlichem Regen, 

Dort mit Geschrei hinziehn an Okeanos’ strömende Fluten, 

Kleiner Pygmäen Geschlecht mit Mord und Verderben bedrohend, 

Und aus dämmernder Luft zum schreeklichen Kampfe heranziehn.“ 
Ilias III 1—6; übers. von Voß. 

Auch Boileau bedient sich dieses. Vergleiches in seinem 

Lutrin I 118—116: 


‘On voit courir chez lui leurs troupes éperdues, 

Comme l’on voit marcher les bataillons des grues, 

Quand le Pygmée altier, redoublant ses efforts, 

De !’Hdbre on du Strymon vient d’occuper les bords.' 
Addison behandelte den Kampf der Kraniche und Pygmäen 
in dem lateinischen Gedicht: ‘Proelium inter Pygmaeos 
et grues commissum.’ 

27. poppets für puppets, Puppen. 

32. Strimonian Squadron — the Cranes (s. Key). 

33. Delegate: Celsus, Dr. Bateman. 

35. takes for = mistakes for. 

Amomum, eine Pflanze. 

37. strait für straight. 

48. Pancy, gewöhnl. pansy, Stiefmütterchen, Drei- 
faltigkeitsblume. 

to trick (auch trick out, up), herausputzen, schmücken. 
Grundbedeutung: to deceive by cunning. 

49. junguil, gew. jonquil und jonquille, die Jonquille. 
A. bulbous plant of the genus Narcissus, allied to the 
daffodil. It has yellow or white fragrant flowers. W. 

Carnation, die (fleischfarbene) Nelke. | 

63. Nute, Wassermolch; urspriingl.: an ewt, daraus 

a newt gebildet, durch Prosthese; die Schreibung nute 
sehr selten. | 








174 Anmerkungen, 


179. Die VV. 170ff. sind Nachahmung von Verg. 
Aeneis VI 45 ff. 
188. Guiacum, Dr. Hobbs (s. Key). 
196. fo ply, jemand zusetzen. 
201. ptisan, s. III 180. 
205. larir, die Lärche, 
214. Harvey, s. Key. Vgl. VI 16. 
229. chide, hier lärmen, toben, tosen. 
282. Vgl. Verg. Aeneis VI 440 ff. 
240. the Delegate, Dr. Bateman. 
244. jaundice, gelbsüchtig. 
246. to moult, molt (vgl. mould, mold) mausern. 
251. the willow, esp. the weeping willow is often used 
as an emblem of sorrow, desolation or desertion: 
‘And I must wear the «willow garland 
For him that’s dead or false to me. 
Campbell. W. 
252. Olivia, s. Key. In * ® von unbekannter Hand 
neben Olivia die Bemerkung: ‘A brazier’s daughter’. 
257. box, a seated compartment in a theatre, at first 
specially for ladies. M. 
ring, a circular area in which races are run or other. 
sports are performed, an arena. M. 
Vgl. dazu: 
‘Wilt thou still sparkle in the box, 
Still ogle in the ring? 
‘On the Count. of Dorchester’ by the Earl of Dorset. 1680. 
273. stile für style, to entitle, to call. 
278. Rusilla, s. Key. 
280. Caelia, s. Key. 
304. to endear, to render attractive or precious. 
$14. Epidaurian, the, der epidaurische Gott: Askulap. 
325. Willis, Dr. Willis, (s. Key). 
329. Siehe Key. 
333. Charge, Dr. Bateman, (s. Key). 


Canto VI, 175 


335. „Um den definitiven Frieden zu erlangen und 
die alten Zustände vor Ausbruch der Streitigkeiten wieder 
herzustellen, werden die Parteien an einen hohen Be- 
amten gewiesen, dessen Lob beide Dichter in ganz ähn- 
licher Weise verkünden,“ (Schenk, a. a. O,, 8. 84; VV. 
329—346.) Ahnlich ist Boileau’s Schilderung des Ariste: 

‘La sous le faix pompeux de ma pourpre honorable, 

Veille au soin de ma gloire un homme uncomparable, 

Ariste, dont le ciel et Louis ont fait choix 

Pour régler ma balance et dispenser mes lois, 

Par Ini dans le barreau sur mon tröne affermie, 

Je vois hurler en vain la chicane ennemie: 

Par Ini la verité ne craint plus Pimposteur, 

Et Vor in n'est plus dévoré du tuteur. 

Mais pourquoi vainement t’en retracer l'image? 

C'est toi qui le formas dés ses plus jeunes ans: 

Son merite sans tache est un de tes présents, 

Ses divines legons avec le lait sucées, 

Allumtrent l’ardeur de ses nobles pensées. 

Aussi son coeur, pour toi brülant d’un si bon feu, 

N’en fit point dans le monde un läche désaveu’. 

(VI 105—120). 

325. Aiticus, the Lord Somers (s. Key). 

345. Mein anstatt Mien. 

353. Nassau, König Wilhelm III., (s. Key). 

361. Granville, Lord Lansdowne, (s. Key). 
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IV Vorwort. 


Ich war bestrebt, über die Arbeiten von Tillbrook, Elze 
und andern hinauszukommen. 

Die Anmerkungen dürften manchem vielleicht zu 
ausführlich erscheinen. Aber es kam mir darauf an, 
einmal alles zusammenzustellen, was zur Erklärung der 
Dichtung irgendwie von Belang sein kann. Das Mate- 
rial ist nicht aus Wörterbüchern und Enzyklopädien 
zusammengeschrieben, sondern, wo immer tunlich, aus 
denjenigen Quellen geschöpft, die Longfellow selbst 
benutzt hat. Auf diese Weise erhalten wir einen nähe- 
ren Einblick in die Art und Weise, wie Longfellow 
arbeitete, wie seine dichterische Anschauung zustande 
kam, und gewinnen damit neues Material zur Beurteilung 
und Würdigung seiner dichterischen Individualität. 

Aus den Anmerkungen wird man auch erkennen, 
wie sehr Longfellow's Dichtung in der Literatur, Ge- 
schichte und Landschaft seines Heimatlandes wurzelt. 
Bis jetzt ist hauptsächlich Longfellow's Beziehung zu 
europäischen Literaturen erörtert worden. Hier wird die 
enge Verbindung seines Schaffens mit der Kultur seines 
Heimatlandes näher gezeigt. 


Die beiden anderen Werke Longfellow’s, die eben- 
falls heimatlichem Boden entsprossen sind, “The Song 
of Hiawatha’ und ‘Courtship of Miles Standish’, hoffe 
ich in derselben Weise zu bearbeiten. Es ist meines 
Erachtens kein Zufall, daß die drei amerikanischen Epen 
Longfellow's, also diejenigen seiner Dichtungen, die in 
bodenständiger Kultur wurzeln, zugleich seine bedeu- 
tendsten Werke sind. 

Zu danken habe ich Mr. William L. Lane und 
Mr. Edward H. Virgin von der Harvard-University- 
Library für ihre liebenswürdige Unterstützung bei Rege- 
lung der Textfrage. 





Vorwort. V 


Dankbar gedenke ich auch meines verehrten Leh- 
rers, des Professors J. Rein in Bonn. Er hat nicht nur 
die Pflanzennamen, die in der Dichtung vorkommen, 
näher bestimmt, er war es auch, der vor nunmehr 
12 Jahren, als ich seine Vorlesungen über Amerika 
hörte, mich veranlaßte, den Schauplatz der amerikani- 
schen Epen Longfellow’s näher zu untersuchen, und da- 
mit die Anregung zu dieser Ausgabe gab. Möge neben 
der Fülle der Ehrungen, die dem Erforscher Japans 
heuer bei seinem 70. Geburtstage beschieden wurden, 
auch diese Gabe freundliche Aufnahme finden. 


E.S. 
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Textkritik. 


Der Text der Dichtung wurde nach der letzten yom 
Dichter selbst durchgesehenen Ausgabe gedruckt, Es ist dies 
der sogenannte ‘Quarto Illustrated Longfellow’. Boston 1879, 
und 1880.*) Um die früheren Lesarten des Textes festzu- 
stellen, suchte ich zunächst ein Exemplar der ersten Aus- 
gabe aufzutreiben. Leider zeigten sich dabei unerwartete 
Schwierigkeiten. Weder im British Museum noch in der 
Bodleiana, geschweige denn in deutschen Bibliotheken, war 
die erste Ausgabe vertreten. Meine Erkundigungen in Amerika 
ergaben dann schließlich, daß die Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity und die Public Library in Boston je ein Exemplar 
der ersten Ausgabe besitzen. Meine Bemühungen, eine der- 
selben nach Deutschland oder England geschickt zu erhalten, 
schlugen fehl. Ich war also, um mich tiber die frühere 
Textgestalt zu informieren, zunächst auf das Exemplar der 
sechsten Ausgabe angewiesen, welches sich im British Museum 
befindet. Das Exemplar hat folgendes Titelblatt: Hvangeline, 
A Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Sixth 
edition, Boston, William D. Ticknor & Company, 1848. Nach- 
dem ich die Abweichungen dieser Ausgabe festgestellt, unterzog 
sich dann Mr. Edward H. Virgin von der Library of Har- 
yard University in freundlicher Bereitwilligkeit der Aufgabe, 
den Text der sechsten Ausgabe, der sich gleichfalls in seiner 
Bibliothek befindet, mit demjenigen der ersten Ausgabe zu 





*) Den Text des ‘Quarto Illustrated Longfellow’ hat auch Scudder 
der ‘Riverside Edition’ (Boston und London, 1885) zugrunde gelegt. 
Nur in einem Falle hat er die ursprüngliche Textgestalt beibehalten: 
v. 975 crossing statt crossed. Scudders Varianten sind nicht voll- 
ständig. Auf die ‘Riverside Edition’ wurde dann wieder die ‘Cam- 
bridge Edition’ (London, 1895) basiert, 

Longfellow-Sieper, Evangeline. 1 





Textkritik, 3 


Die erste bis sechste Ausgabe haben also, von den er- 
wähnten typographischen Abweichungen abgesehen, denselben 
Text. Ich bezeichne ihn mit A, Der Vergleich mit dem 
endgültigen Texte zeigt eine nicht unerhebliche Anzahl von 
Veränderungen. Wenn wir von den bloß orthographischen 
Varianten absehen, so haben nicht weniger als 63 Verse eine 
mehr oder minder bedeutungsvolle Umgestaltung erfahren: 
33, 42, 83, 105, 147, 194, 197, 245, 257, 305, 317, 328, 
350, 353, 363, 404, 480, 481, 503, 511, 515, 518, 520, 
538, 547, 555, 564, 607, 610, 615, 618, 645, 664, 703, 
718, 801, 803, 806, 839, 863, 879, 910, 975, 986, 1000, 
1019, 1037, 1040, 1054, 1063, 1071, 1080, 1092/93, 
1117, 1164, 1186, 1217—20, 1270, 1327. Die Gründe, 
welche den Dichter bewogen, diese Verse später abzuiindern, 
liegen meistens klar zutage. In vielen Fällen ist aus den 
Abinderungen das Bestreben ersichtlich, den Vers rhythmisch 
besser zu gestalten: 257, 305, 879, 1063. Deutlich tritt 
dabei die Tendenz bervor, Hiiufung von Daktylen zu ver- 
meiden und den Trochius mehr zur Geltung kommen zu 
lassen: 317, 363, 503, 511, 518, 538, 547, 610, 718, 
801, 863, 975, 986, 1000, 1040, 1080, 1164. Sachliche 
Ungenauigkeiten sind die Ursache der Abänderung in fol- 
genden Versen gewesen: 33, 404, 910, 1217—1220. Die 
Rücksicht auf die verlinderten Zeitverhältnisse haben den 
Dichter bewogen, in den Versen 1092 und 1093 ‘wander’ 
durch ‘wandered’ zu ersetzen. In vielen Fällen hat Long- 
fellow die Reduzierung der Daktylen zu Trochtien durch Aus- 
lassung eines ‘and’ erreicht. Auch sonst scheint ihm bei 
der Revision des Textes die allzuhäufige Verwendung der 
Konjunktion ‘and’ unangenehm aufgefallen za sein. In einigen 
Fällen streicht er sie ganz, in anderen Versen ersetzt er sie 
durch ‘while’ und andere Wörtchen. Vgl. 481, 803, 839, 
1000, 1327, und fernerhin 718, 801, 863, 1164. Be- 
achtenswert sind die Verse 615 und 645, welche in ihrer 
endgültigen Gestalt rhythmisch ganz unmöglich sind. 

Mit dieser Diskussion der von dem Dichter später vor- 
genommenen Änderungen ist der interessanteste Teil der text- 
kritischen Aufgabe erledigt. Es wäre indessen falsch, dieses 
Kapitel damit als abgeschlossen zu betrachten. Für die Be- 
urteilung Longfellows ist es sicher nicht ohne Belang, ob 
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oy Textkritik. 


die erwähnten Verbesserungen das Resultat einer einmaligen 
Revision sind, oder ob er mehrfach in den nacheinander- 
folgenden Editionen gelindert bat. Zur Entscheidung dieser 
Frage habe ich die revidierte Ausgabe (Boston, 1866) und 
die neue revidierte Ausgabe (Boston, 1877) zur Vergleichung 
herangezogen. Den Text von 1866 bezeichne ich mit B*), 
denjenigen der ‘New Revised Edition’ mit C. 

Die Kollation hat nun ergeben, daß Longfellow nicht 
bloß einmal die bessernde Hand an den Text gelegt hat. 
In C stehen von den in Betracht kommenden 63 Versen — 
wenn wir von den graphischen Varianten einmal ganz ab- 
sehen — nur noch die folgenden in der ursprünglichen Les- 
art: 42, 105, 147, 317, 607, 615, 618, 645, 1054, 1071, 
1092/93, 1117, 1270; Vers 827 lautet: Nearer, ever nearer 
etc.; später wurde indessen die ursprüngliche Lesart wieder 
hergestellt; in B hat noch die überwiegende Anzahl der 
später revidierten Verse die ursprüngliche Form: 33, 42, 
105, 147, 245, 257, 317, 350, 353, 363, 404, 480, 481, 
503, 511, 515, 518, 538, 547, 555, 564, 607, 610, 615, 
618, 645, 664, 703, 718, 803, 806, 839, 863, 975, 986, 
1000, 1019, 1037, 1040, 1054, 1071, 1092/93, 1117, 
1164, 1217 (delicate plant), 1218—20, 1270. 





*) Auf B beruhen die ‘Chandos Poets’, London, 1878, und die 
‘Arundel Poets’, London, 1878. Beide Ausgaben haben eine Reihe 
störender Druckfehler gemeinsam. 
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Zeit der Abfassung. 


Wir wissen nicht genau, wann jene Unterredung mit 
H. L. Conolly und Hawthorne stattgefunden hat, welche 
Longfellow die erste Anregung zu seinem Werke gab. Um 
so genauer aber sind wir über die Zeit der Abfassung unter- 
richtet. Am 24. November 1845 empfing Longfellow die 
letzten Druckbogen von “The Belfry of Bruges and other 
Poems’. Wenige Tage später wurde ‘Evangeline’ begonnen. 
In seinem Tagebuch findet sich unter dem 28. November 
folgender Eintrag: ‘Set about ‘Gabrielle’, my idyll in hexa- 
meters, in earnest. I do not mean to let a day go by 
without adding something to it, if it be but a single line’. 
Der nächste Eintrag (vom 7. Dezember 1845) zeigt sein 
Bedenken hinsichtlich des Titels: ‘I know not what name to 
give to—not to my new baby, but my new poem. Shall 
it be ‘Gabrielle’, or ‘Celestine’, or ‘Evangeline?” Von da ab 
zeigen uns die Tagebuchnotizen den allmählichen sichern 
Fortschritt der Dichtung: 

January 8, 1846. Striving, but alas, how vainly! to work 
upon ‘Evangeline’. One interruption after another, till 1 long to 
fly to the desert for a season. 

January 12. The vacation is at hand. I hope before its 
close to get far on in ‘Evangeline’. Two cantos are now done; 
which is a good beginning. 

April 5. After a month's cessation resumed ‘Evangeline’, — 
the sister of mercy. I hope now to carry it on to its close 
without break. 

May 20. Tried to work at ‘Evangeline’. Unsuccessful. Gave 
it 

tay 25. The days die and make no sign. The Castalian 
fount is still. It has become a pool which no descending angel 
‘troubles. 

July 9. Idly busy days; days which leave no record in verse; 
no advance made in my long-neglected yet dearly loved ‘Evange- 
Tine’. The cares of the world choke the good seed, But these 
stones must be cleared away. 
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durch die Lektüre von Chateaubriands ‘Atala’ veranlaßt ist. 
Mir scheint dies um so wahrscheinlicher, als manche der 
Schilderungen unseres Dichters auffällig an diejenigen des 
französischen Wortmalers erinnern. Auch berühren sich die 
tröstenden Worte des Missionspriesters auffüllig mit einigen 
Reden des Paters Aubry. Das schließt nicht ans, daß Long- 
fellow auch den Aufsatz gelesen hat, den W. B. Peabody 
im Mai 1844 in ‘The Democratic Review’ über die frühere 
Missionstätigkeit der Jesuiten in den Gebieten des Nord- 
westens veröffentlichte, 

Überhaupt ist es erstaunlich, welch eine große Anzahl 
von Büchern Longfellow beim Aufbau seines Gedichtes ge- 
holfen. Und dabei handelt es sich nicht bloß um gelegent- 
liche Entlehnungen! Die Anmerkungen zeigen hoffentlich 
klar genug, wieviel den einzelnen Quellen, beispielsweise 
Haliburton, Schoolcraft oder Bonneville, entlehnt ist. Man 
hat sich häufig darüber gewundert, wie Longfellow jene Ge- 
filde, die er nie mit eigenen Augen gesehen, so meisterhaft 
zu schildern vermocht bat. Dieses Wunder wird uns begreif- 
lich, wenn wir in eine eingehende Lektüre seiner Quellen 
eintreten. Dabei erkennen wir auch, daß er in diesen Quellen 
nicht bloß das Material seiner Schilderungen vorfand, son- 
dern auch die farbenreiche Stimmung, in welche dieselben 
getaucht erscheinen, Das gilt zunächst von Schooleraft. Man 
mag sonst über diesen Vielschreiber denken wie man will: 
er hatte ein Herz für die Schönheiten der Natur, deren Er- 
forschung er zum großen Teil sein Leben widmete und fand 
häufig genug die rechten Worte, um seinen Empfindungen 
wirksamen Ausdruck zu verleihen. Auch in Darby und 
namentlich in Bonneville fehlt es nicht an Stellen, die mehr 
als bloße Beschreibung, die wirkliche Poesie enthalten, Kein 
empfünglicher Leser wird Kapitän Bonnevilles Abenteuer in 
die Hand nehmen, ohne von der eindrucksvollen Kraft er- 
griffen zu werden, mit der er die Szenerie des großen Westens 
vor unser Auge stellt. 

Gewiß ist durch eine solch eingehende Betrachtung der 
Quellen dem eigentlichen tiefen Verständnis einer Dichtung 
noch wenig gedient. An und für sich ist der Umstand völlig 
belanglos, daß ein Dichter diese und jene Bücher gelesen 
und für seine Dichtung verwertet hat. Nüher seinem in- 
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II. Kapitel. 





Die historische Grundlage. 


Die historische Tatsache, welche unserm Gedicht zugrunde 
liegt, ist die Expatriierung der in Nova Scotia wohnenden 
französischen Kolonisten. Auch über dies Ereignis habe ich 
in den ‘Neueren Sprachen’ (Bd. IX, Heft 4, p. 271 ff.) bereits aus- 
führlich gehandelt, so daß ich mich hier ganz kurz fassen 
kann. . 

Longfellow ist im ganzen der historischen Wahrheit 
treu geblieben. Nur der Umstand könnte zu Tadel Anlaß 
geben, daß er die Gründe, welche die englischen Gewalthaber 
zu einer solch unerhörten Maßregel trieb, ganz mit Still- 
schweigen übergeht. Über diese Gründe sind wir jetzt voll- 
kommen unterrichtet, seitdem sich das Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment dazu verstanden hat, die Dokumente, welche die 
Expatriierung der Akadier betreffen, zu veröffentlichen. Aus 
diesen Dokumenten geht hervor, daß die englischen Behörden 
die Deportation der Akadier als eine politische Notwendig- 
keit betrachteten. Der Widerstand, welchen die Kolonisten 
als gute Katholiken und Franzosen gegen die Engländer un- 
ausgesetzt an den Tag legten, war auf keine andere Weise 
zu überwinden. 

Frühere französische Darstellungen des Ereignisses wer- 
den dem letztern Umstande zu wenig gerecht und gelangen 
deshalb zu keiner unbefangenen Beurteilung der Sachlage. 
Moreau (‘Histoire de I’ Acadie francoise de 1598—1755') be- 
zeichnet die Expatriierung als ein ‘forfait abominable’. 

Von den mannigfachen englischen bezw. amerikanischen 
Darstellungen, die nach der Veröffentlichung der Nova Scotia 
Dokumente erschienen sind, nenne ich als besonders ver- 
trauenswürdig die folgenden: 
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James Hannay, The History of Nova Scotia. St. John N. 
B., 1879. 
Francis Parkmann, Montcalm and Wolfe. Boston, 1884. 
William Kingsford, The History of Canada. London, 1889. 
Jedenfalls geben die Darlegungen der genannten Histo- 
riker ein treueres Bild der Geschehnisse als die zwar nicht 
uninteressante, aber vielfach einseitige Darstellung von H. 
R. Casgrain: ‘Un Pélerinage au Pays d’Evangéline’. Québec, 
1887. Freilich, daß von den englischen Behörden unnötige 
Härten den Akadiern gegentiber nicht immer vermieden 
worden sind, dürfte durch Casgrains Zeugnis festgestellt sein. 
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IV. Kapitel. 





Die Form des Gedichts. — Geschichte des 
englischen Hexameters. 


Die Form des Gedichts.*) 


Ursprünglich war Longfellow kein Freund des englischen 
Hexameters. Als er im Jahre 1841 das Gedicht ‘Children 
of the Lord's Supper’, eine Übersetzung aus dem Schwedi- 
schen des Bischofs Tegner, veröffentlichte, schrieb er: ‘I have 
preserved even the measure, that inexorable hexameter, 
in which, it must be confessed, the motions of the English 
muse are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the 
music of his chains; and perhaps, as Dr. Johnson said of 
the dancing dog, ‘the wonder is not that he should do it 
so well, but that he should do it at all”. 


*) Ich hoffe, man wird es gerechtfertigt finden, daß ich in 
diesem Abschnitt über die Form des Gedichts zugleich die wesent- 
lichen Momente aus der Geschichte des englischen Hexameters 
anführe. 

Aus der Fülle der größern und kleinern Arbeiten, die sich 
mit der Geschichte des englischen Hexameters befassen, kommen 
in erster Linie zwei in Betracht: 

S. Tillbrook, Historical and Critical Remarks upon the Modern 
Hexametrists. Cambridge, 1822. 

K. Elze, Der englische Hexameter. Dessau, 1867. 

Die Arbeit Tillbrooks liegt zu weit zurück, um jetzt noch zu 
genügen. Aber auch Elzes Untersuchung behandelt den Gegenstand 
nicht erschöpfend. Leider ist ihm die Arbeit Tillbrooks und damit 
manches wertvolle Moment verborgen geblieben. Auch hat er, 
wahrscheinlich den englischen Bibliotheken fern, die mitgeteilten 
Fakta und Ansichten zuweilen nur unvollkommen aus zweiter Hand 
schöpfen können. So sind auch die Ausführungen von J. Spedding 
(Reviews and Discussions, 1879) nicht ganz korrekt wiedergegeben. 
Auf Elze beruhen im wesentlichen die Darlegungen Schippers in 
seinem verdienstvollen Werke: ‘Englische Metrik’ (II, 1, p. 439ff.). 
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Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flung 
The multitudinous music from his tongue, — 
As,’ after showers, a sudden gust again 

Upon the leaves shakes down the rattling rain. *) 

Longfellow scheint diesen Versuch mehr zur Beschwich- 
tigung seines eigenen Gewissens unternommen zu haben. So 
wenig ihm selbst Zweifel an der Richtigkeit des von ihm 
gewählten Metrums kamen, die Frage, wie das Publikum 
seine Hexameter aufnehmen würde, war eine andere. Daß 
ihn diese Frage tatsächlich beunruhigt hat, geht aus den 
Zeilen hervor, die er kurz nach der Veröffentlichung der 
Dichtung in sein Tagebuch eintrug: ‘The public takes more 
kindly to hexameters than I could have imagined’. 

Es war in der Tat ein gewagtes Experiment, als sich 
Longfellow entschloß, Göthes Vorbild in ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea’ folgend, seiner Dichtung ein hexametrisches Ge- 
wand zu geben. 


Geschichte des englischen Hexameters. 


Die Beispiele, die bis dahin dem Publikum von englischen 
Hexametern vorlagen, waren wenig befriedigend. Es waren dies 
zunächst die meist hülflosen Versuche der Elisabethaner, den 
englischen Hexameter unter Berücksichtigung der Quantitäts- 
gesetze nach den für die klassischen Sprachen geltenden Regeln 
aufzubauen**), und sodann die allzu willkürlich geregelten 


*) Vgl. Tagebucheintrag vom 26. Januar 1847. 

**) Die elisabethanischen Dichter haben sich schon früh in 
der Abfassung englischer Hexameter versucht. Roger Ascham (The 
Scholemaster, p. 73. Siehe E. Arber, English Reprints. London, 
1870.) bringt die folgenden von M. Watson aus dem Eingang der 
Odyssee übersetzten Verse: 

All travellers do gladly report great prayse of Ulysses 

For that he knew many men’s manners, and saw many Cities. 

Von andern Dichtern, die sich in Hexametern versuchten, 
nenne ich: 

1. Gabriel Harvey und Edmund Spenser. Proben ihrer hexa- 
metrischen Versuche finden sich in ihrem Briefwechsel (1579 bis 
1580). Siehe Alexander B. Grosart, The Works of Gabriel Harvey. 
Vol. 1, p. 1—108. 
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Dieses Urteil war von Anfang an durchweg ungünstig. Es 
weckte allmählich die Ueberzeugung, daß die englische Sprache 
für die Handhabung der Hexameter absolut ungeeignet sei. 
führen. . 

Thomas Campion (‘Observations in the Art of is 
Poesie." London, 1602) erklärt die bis dahin gemachten Ver- 
suche, Hexameter zu schreiben, erbarmungswürdig und direkt 
der Natur der Sprache entgegengesetzt.*) Thomas Nash 
bezeichnet in seinem Pamphlet ‘Have with You to Saffron 
Waldon’ (1596. Sig. A. 3) den englischen Hexameter als ‘that 
drunken staggering kind of verse, which is all up hill and 
down hill, like the way betwixt Stamford and Beechfeeld, 
and goes like a horse plunging through the nn in the 
deep of winter, now sonst up to the saddle, and straight 
aloft on his tiptoes.’ 

John Foster (‘An Essay on the Different Nature of 
Accent and Quantity.’ Eton, 1762) betont, wie nattirlich die 
englische Sprache in das jambische und trochäische Maß fällt, 
und wie widerspenstig sie sich dem heroischen Metrum 
unterwirft. Siehe p. 49. 
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Ein solches Werk, ‘weniger erhoben, aber fleißiger ge- 
lesen’ als der ‘Messias’ sollte der englischen Litteratur nun in 
Longfellows ‘Evangeline’ beschert werden. Mit dieser Dich- 
tung tritt die Geschichte des englischen Hexameters tatsächlich 
in ein anderes Stadium. 

Schon in den Besprechungen, die ‘Evangeline’ in den 
nächsten Jahren nach ihrem Erscheinen erfuhr, beginnt sich 
der Umschwung in den Urteilen geltend zu machen. Natür- 
lich fehlt es auch nicht an Rezensenten, die trotzig auf dem 
alten Standpunkt verharren: 

“The American Review’ (Febr. 1848, p. 162) urteilt 
folgendermaßen über die Versifikation: “The measure jars 
upon us; it is as though we were reading intense prose be- 
fore a slowly nodding China mandarin. The face falls at 
the end of every line. Where was the necessity for choosing 
such a form? It cannot be that the idea of its appropriate- 
ness rose up spontaneously in the author’s mind on his 
first conceiving the piece, and that he used it because he 
felt it to be the best; at least it is to be hoped it did not. 
That motion which Coleridge calls the life of poetry, is here 
a very melancholy life indeed. It is a ‘body of this death”, 

Der Kritiker des ‘London Athenaeum’ (8. Juli 1848, 
p. 673) meint, ein einfacheres Metrum wäre besser am Platze 
gewesen. Nach seinem Urteil sind entweder Lahmheit oder Mo- 
notonie mit den Maßen einer toten Sprache notwendig vereint 
und letztere deshalb unwürdig der Geduld eines großen Künst- 
lers. Longfellow sei in der Handhabung des Hexameters nicht 
glücklicher als Southey. (1) 

Auch Brownsons ‘Quarterly Review’ (Jan. 1850, Vol. IV, 
p. 57 f.) erklärt schlankweg, daß der Genius der englischen 
Sprache dem Hexameter entgegen sei. ‘We prefer any of 
our metres, well used, to the crawling, cumbrous Anglo- 
hexameter.’ (p. 62.) 


rhythmical artists of the present age.’ Auch Lessing hat bekannt- 
lich geäußert (Lachmanns Ausg. VI, p. 86f), wenn Milton sein 
“Verlorenes Paradies’ in Hexametern geschrieben hätte, so wäre der 
Hexameter jetzt der allgemein gebräuchliche heroische Vers der 
englischen Sprache. Durch eigene Übersetzungsproben (er über- 
trägt Schillers ‘Kolumbus’, ‘Odysseus’ und ‘Der Tanz’ ins Eng- 
lische) sucht Blackie seine Ausführungen zu bekräftigen. 
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Von den hier angeführten Stellen möchte ich bei der 
erstgenannten noch einen Augenblick verweilen. Sie ist in- 
sofern interessant, als sich der Autor nicht bloß damit be- 
gnügt, sein Urteil über den Hexameter Longfellows abzu- 
geben, sondern auch die Frage prüft, welche Vor- und Nach- 
teile der Hexameter gegenüber den andern hergebrachten 
Metren gewährt. Er sagt: ‘We cannot help remarking the 
great advantage, which Mr. Longfellow has derived from his 
use of the hexameter. This kind of verse has the privilege 
of liberating the poet from the conventions of the usual 
forms of versification, which cling so closely to modern 
writers, especially in descriptive poetry, and deprive them, 
in a great degree, of the simplicity and truth of reality. 
The images so presented seem as if they came fresh from 
nature. Moreover, this kind of verse requires, and in 
Mr. Longfellow’s hands has, an idiomatic plainness of phrase- 
ology, which approaches to the narratives in the book of 
Genesis, and which prevents the most trivial details of ordi- 
nary life from being mean or ridiculous.’ (p. 298) 

Auch der ‘Lond. Examiner’ (cop. in ‘Bost. Living Age’, 
Vol. XXIII, p. 390) schildert den ungereimten Hexameter 
als: ‘a style of versification happily adapted to a narrative 
in which surprise and expectation are the predominant 
emotions’. 

So hat Longfellows Evangeline, das steht außer Zweifel, 
viel dazu beigetragen, die Vorurteile gegen den englischen 
Hexameter, wenn nicht ganz hinwegzuräumen, so doch außer- 
ordentlich zu mildern. Eine stattliche Anzahl hexametri- 
scher Originaldichtungen und Übersetzungen erschien um 
die oder kurz nach der Mitte des Jahrhunderts. Ich erwähne 
folgende: 

English Hexameters. Translations from Schiller, Goethe, 
Homer, Callinus, and Meleager. London, 1847. Die in 
diesem Sammelband gegebene Übersetzung von Hermann und 
Dorothea erschien auch für sich: Herman and Dorothea, 
translated from the Hexameters of Göthe. Ohne Datum. 

A.H. Clough, The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. Oxford, 
London, 1848. 

Hermann and Dorothea, translated into English Hexa- 
meters from the German Hexameters of Goethe. London, 1849. 
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James Cochgrane, Louisa from the German of Voss. 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

James Cochgrane, Herman and Dorothea from the 
German of Goethe. 1853. 

Susanna Winkworth, The Life and Letters of B. G. Nie- 
buhr. 1852. Enthält einige hexametrische Gedichte, 

J. Cochgrane, Hanna and her Chickens. From the Ger- 
man of Eberhard. Edinburgh, 1854. 

Charles Kingsley, Andromeda. London, 1858. 

Henry Dale, Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. Dres- 
den, 1859. 

Dales Text ist die Grundlage für die später (1874) in München 
und Berlin erschienene von Kaulbach und Hofmann illustrierte 
Prachtausgabe. 

Von den hier genannten Hexameterdichtungen ist ‘The 
Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich’ direkt durch LongfellowsWerk 
veranlaßt worden. A. H. Clough schreibt in einem Briefe 
an Emerson: ‘Will you convey to Mr. Longfellow the fact, 
that it was a reading of his ‘Evangeline’ aloud to my mother 
and sister, which coming after a reperusal of the Iliad, oc- 
casioned this outbreak of hexameters’. Vgl. ‘Riverside Edi- 
tion’, IV, p. 16. 

Die mehrfache Übersetzung von ‘Hermann und Dorothea’, 
sowie von Voßens ‘Luise’ wird man wohl mit dem Umstande 
in Verbindung bringen müssen, daß gerade durch die vielen 
Besprechungen der Longfellowschen Dichtung die Aufmerk- 
samkeit in erhöhtem Maße auf die vorbildlichen deutschen 
Werke gelenkt wurde. Vgl. beispielsweise: ‘Fraser’s Magazine’, 
Vol. XXXVI, p. 295/296. Philaréte Chasles in der ‘Revue 
des deux Mondes.’ 1849. Vol. II, p. 135. 

Vergebens sucht man in der oben gegebenen Liste hexa- 
metrischer Dichtungen, wenn wir von den geringfügigen 
Proben des zuerst genannten Sammelbandes absehen, nach 
einer Homerübersetzung. Teile einer solchen Übersetzung 
waren, wie eingangs erwähnt wurde, im Jahre 1846 in ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ erschienen*). Ja, bereits zwei Jahre früher 





*) Auch J. Cochgrane hat die Übersetzung in ‘Blackwood's 
Magazine’ gekannt. Sein Urteil lautet ebenso günstig wie das- 
jenige Longfellows. In der Vorrede zu seiner Übersetzung von 
Hermann und Dorothea, p. XI, sagt er: “The author takes this 
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ment in den englischen Hexameter, der zuniichst akzentu- 
ierend ist, hineingebracht werden*). Doch wird, seiner Mei- 
nung nach, noch einige Zeit vergehen, bis der von Arnold 
für die Homerübersetzung vorgeschlagene Hexameter gefunden 
und populär geworden ist. Auch schon John Stuart Blackie, 
der, wie schon erwähnt, bereits fünf Jahre vorher in ‘Horae 
Hellenicae’, p. 278 ff. ‘Remarks on English Hexameters’ ver- 
öffentlicht hatte, gibt auf die Frage, ‘whether there is any- 
thing in the mere structure of the English language adverse 
to a rhythm formed in imitation of the ancient hexameter, 
adapting the accentual and rejecting the quantitative law?” 
die Antwort: ‘There is not’ (p. 286). 

In der Tat scheint sich jetzt in England die Auffassung 
Arnolds immer mehr Bahn zu brechen. Von Jahr zu Jahr 
mehren sich die Dichtungen in hexametrischem Gewande. 
Ich verweise noch auf einen Aufsatz der ‘Methodist Review’ 
über Homer und Longfellow (Vol. LXXII, p. 184 ff. März 
1890). Von Popes Übersetzung heißt es: Sie mag gut und 
poetisch sein, sie ist nicht Homer. 


Ich babe mich bemüht, bei der Darstellung der Ge- 
schichte des Hexameters vor und nach ‘Evangeline’ möglichst 
objektiv zu verfahren, aber ich kann es mir doch nieht ver- 
sagen, meine eigenen Ansichten über einzelne der diskutierten 
Punkte hier kurz zu entwickeln. 

Zunächst eine Vormerkung: Ein literarisch gebildeter 
deutscher Leser bringt einer Beurteilung des englischen 
Hexameters ganz andere Voraussetzungen entgegen als der 
englische oder auch französische Leser. Sein Ohr ist an den 
Rhythmus des Hexameters auch in einer akzentuierenden 
modernen Sprache gewöhnt. Beim Engländer und Franzosen 
ist das weniger der Fall; sie werden die hexametrische Be- 





*) Auch in den beiden folgenden Arbeiten wird Rücksicht- 
nahme auf die Gesetze der Quantität, welche sich die Verfasser 
zu formulieren bemühen, verlangt: 

John Murray, The Iliad. Book 1. In English Hexameters 
according to Quantity. 1862. 

Lindsay, On the Theory of the English Hexameter and its 
Applicability to the Translation of Homer. 1862. 


Ir 
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Mustern niiber stände als derjenige Longfellows, wiiren sonst 
undenkbar*). 

Es ist hier nicht der Platz, zu untersuchen, ob der in 
den klassischen Sprachen, fiir deren Rhythmus in erster Linie 
die Quantität der Silben in Betracht kommt, mit vielem 
Erfolg angewandte Hexameter für die modernen akzentu- 
ierenden Sprachen überhaupt zulässig sei. Es handelt sich 
um die Frage: Läuft der Hexameter der Natur gerade der 
englischen Sprache zuwider? Oder; Ist es schlechthin unmög- 
lich, im Englischen gute Hexameter zu bilden? Die Antwort 
darauf lautet: nein. Sowohl die Sprache der Unterhaltung 
als auch namentlich diejenige der Bibel fallen häufig genug, 
wie übrigens auch schon mehrfach hervorgehoben wurde, in 
den Gang des Hexameters. Ich gebe folgende Beispiele: 

“Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them.’ 

"God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet." 

"Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing.’ 

Auch in der gebundenen Rede gibt es Verse, gegen 
deren Rhythmus niemand etwas einzuwenden hat, die einfach 
durch eine andere äußere Abteilung in Hexameter umge- 
wandelt werden können. Wenn wir beispielsweise in den 
folgenden Versen aus ‘Thalaba’ 

“In the Domdaniel caverns 

Under the roots of the Ocean.’ 
fiir das Under ein Beneath einsetzen, so erhalten wir einen 
tadellosen Hexameter**), 

Die weitere Frage ist dann folgende: Können solche 
‚guten Hexameter, wie sie uns einzeln überall begegnen, fort- 
laufend in größerer Zahl gebildet werden? 

‘Das ist zu schwierig, zu müheyoll', hat man wohl 
geantwortet, Aber das ist Sache des Dichters. Ist er ein 

echter Dichter, so wird er die Mühe überwinden, oder von 
‚dem Versuch abstehen. Hiermit füllt auch der weitere Ein- 
Wand zusammen, daß selbst leidlich gebaute englische Hexa- 
_ meter in längerer Folge ermüdend wirkten. Ein wirklicher 
9 Vel Eric $. Robertson, ‘Life of H. W. Longfellow.’ p. 119. 
> FH Vel. hierüber auch John Stuart Blackie, ‘Horae Hellenicae,” 





| 
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Nach seiner Überzeugung ist auch im Englischen die 
Quantität der Silben deutlich unterscheidbar, Slumbers hat 
zwei lange Silben mit dem Akzent auf der ersten Silbe. 
Supper hat zwei kurze Silben, mit dem Akzent ebenfalls auf 
der ersten Silbe. Bittern hat eine erste kurze betonte und 
eine zweite lange aber unbetonte Silbe. Quantity ist ein 
Daktylus; quiddity ein Tribrachys. Honestly ist ein Wort 
ohne Parallele im Lateinischen: die erste Silbe ist kurz, aber 
betont, die zweite lang, aber unbetont und die dritte un- 
betont. 

Die Grade der Länge sind — immer nach Spedding — 
unendlich verschieden, daher so viele zweifelhafte Wörter. 

Unser Ohr ist für solche Wahrnehmungen unfähig ge- 
worden, erstens weil wir im Englischen die Quantität über- 
sehen und zweitens, weil wir im Lateinischen und Griechi- 
schen so viele falsche Quantitäten annehmen. Tatsächlich 
wird in annus, tellus, terra, vacca der Doppelkonsonant nicht 
gesprochen, der Vokal ist also kurz. Um nun beispiels- 
weise anus von annus zu unterscheiden, machen wir das 
kurze a in anus lang (sprechen es wie a in canus aus), 
glauben aber noch immer ein kurzes a in anus und ein 
langes a in annus zu hören. Spedding tritt dann in einen 
ausführlichen Vergleich des klassischen und englischen Hexa- 
meters ein mit folgendem Resultat: ‘I can conceive it pos- 
sible indeed that a new English metre may be invented, resting 
upon six regularly recurring accents as the ground, and made 
musical by some variation played upon it with quantity; just 
as the Latin takes quantity for its ground, and obtains its 
variations through the management of the accent.’ 

Aber die rhythmische Wirkung ist noch durch andere 
Faktoren bedingt. Daß sich in bezug auf das Zusammen- 
fallen und Ineinandergreifen von Wort und Versfuß ein 
Dichter vor Einseitigkeit hüten muß, ist eine bekannte For- 
derung. Aber neben den Worteinheiten eines Verses gibt 
es auch logische oder Sinneinheiten. Ein Gedicht, in dem 
die durch die logischen Akzente geschaffenen Einschnitte — 
es handelt sich nicht bloß um die Hauptzäsur — stets an 
dieselbe Stelle fielen, würde unerträglich eintönig werden. 
Auch dürfen die logischen Einschnitte nicht zu häufig 
mit dem Ende des Versfußes zusammenfallen. Gegen die 
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Mitte des Verses hin finden wir sie häufig nach der be- 
tonten Silbe. 
Es erhebt sich nun die Frage, ob der englische Hexa- 
meter diese Forderungen zu erfüllen vermag. 
Wegen der großen Zahl einsilbiger Wörter und der 
igen Tatsache, daß in den meisten zweisilbigen und 
@reisilbigen Wörtern der Akzent auf der ersten Silbe ruht, 
ist das mannigfaltige Ineinandergreifen von Wort- und Vers- 
fuß, wie es die klassischen Sprachen zeigen, nicht möglich, 
Auch in ‘Evangeline’ lassen sich Verse, in denen Wort- 
und Versfuß durchweg zusammenfallen, in großer Menge auf- 
zählen. Aus dem letzten Teil des Werkes nenne ich fol- 
gende: 1278, 1338, 1348, 1350/1, 1373/5. Natürlich 
bedeutet diese Erscheinung einen entschiedenen Nachteil des 
Englischen gegenüber den klassischen Sprachen. Dagegen 
ist aber der logische Akzent im Englischen naturgemäß von 
“acm größerer Freiheit der Bewegung als in den klas- 
Er allein bietet dem Dichter eine Hand- 
Abwechslung und stets neue Bewegung in den Fluß 
‚seiner Hexameter zu bringen. Und dieses Mittel hat Langs 
0 ib Geschick auszunützen verstanden. Beispiele: 8, 


n allgemeinen zeigen die Hexameter Longfellows eine 
swerte Ungleichheit. Es gibt Verse, deren Trefi- 

über allem Zweifel steht, vgl. den häufig zitierten 

‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ (224): 

ng the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem." 


rseits gibt es Verse, die durchaus schlecht sind ; 

diene der folgende: 

n’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great 
watch tick. 




















und ganzen aber ist der Fortschritt, den die 

ne’ im Vergleich mit Longfellows erster 
Dichtung, “The Children of the Lord's Supper’, 
cennbar. Bisweilen ist es in diesem Über- 
schier unmöglich, Hexameter heraus zu lesen, 
Gewalt anzutun, Man begreift, daß Long- 
keine bessere Charakteristik hatte, als ‘that 
„ in which the motions of the English 
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Muse are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the 
music of his chains’. Sein Ohr hatte damals, um den früher 
zitierten Ausdruck eines Kritikers zu gebrauchen, ‘not yet 
got the hang of it’. Erst die Homerfragmente in ‘Black- 
woods Magazine’ offenbarten ihm die Schönheit des englischen 
Hexameters. Auffällig ist die Häufigkeit des Daktylus in 
‘The Children of the Lord's Supper’. In ‘Evangeline’ ist Long- 
fellow damit ungleich sparsamer; und in den spätern Revi- 
sionen dieser Dichtung zeigt er das Bestreben, die Zahl der 
Trochäen auf Kosten der Daktylen noch weiter zu vermehren. 
Auch in dem später entstandenen hexametrischen Gedicht 
‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ zeigt sich ein freierer Gebrauch 
von Trochäen. 
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Aufnahme der Dichtung. — Die Kritik. 
‘Evangeline’ hatte von vornherein einen Erfolg, wie ibn 
nur wenige Dichtungen erlebt haben. In zwei Monaten er- 
schienen nicht weniger als fünf Auflagen,*) und bis zum 
April 1857 waren etwa 37000 Exemplare verkauft.**) 
Auch die kritischen Stimmen äußerten sich von Anfang 
an, wenigstens zum größten Teil, recht günstig. ‘Evangeline’ 
hatte in dieser Hinsicht ein erfreulicheres Schicksal als an- 
dere bedeutende Dichterwerke. Die Erklärung dafür liegt auf 
der Hand: In ‘Evangeline’ ist nichts von dem revolutionären 
Geiste und der verletzenden Kühnheit zu spüren, wodurch 
viele große und epochemachende Dichtungen die Zeitgenossen 
aufrtittelten. Gerade der reine, versöhnende Ton, der das 
Gedicht durchweht, hat ihm in erster Linie die Herzen der 
Leser und die Stimmen der Kritiker gewonnen. 
So lobt der Kritiker in "The Universalist Quarterly’ (Vol. V, 
?. 107) die Keuschheit und klassische Reinheit der dichte- 
Tischen Anschauung Longfellows. Ähnliches lesen wir in ‘The 
Eclectic Magazine’ (Vol. XV, p. 104): ‘Criticism on ‘Evan- 
geline’ is unnecessary. It speaks, undeniably, the genuine 
Janguage of poetry. It is a tale to be read and felt and 
remembered: full of purity and love and holy thought’. Henry 
‘TD. Tuckerman (a. a. O., p. 477) nennt unter den Vorzügen, 
‚denen Evangeline seine Popularität verdankt, auch ‘the gentle 
harmony of its sentiment’; ‘North Amer. Review’ (Vol. LXVI, 
2»- 233) nennt ‘Evangeline’ ‘a tale of rare beauty, tenderness 
22nd moral power’. 
Freilich sind nun auch dieser wegen ihres keuschen und 
einen Tones mit Recht gerühmten Dichtung ablehnende Ur- 


>) Vgl. “Ihe Christian Examiner’. Vol. XLIV, p. 143. 
| **) Vgl. Allibones ‘Dict. of British and American Authors’. 
2 1. Siehe Longiellow. 


| Pengrenow-sieper, Evangeline. 3 
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teile nicht erspart geblieben. “The American Review’ (Vol. VI, 
p. 155ff.) findet das Gedicht in jeder Beziehung mangelhaft 
und verfehlt. Schlimmer noch ergeht es Longfellow in der 
Besprechung des ‘New-Englander’ (Vol. VI, p. 548ff.). Der 
Kritiker, übrigens das Muster eines perfiden Rezensenten, 
stößt sich namentlich auch an dem sentimentalen Ton der 
Dichtung. Auch der Rezensent in “The Southern Literary 
Messenger’ (Vol. XV, p. 43 ff.) findet das Gedicht trotz ein- 
zelner schöner Stellen geschmacklos und weist ihm einen sehr 
niedrigen Platz unter Longfellows Werken an. Diese wenigen 
ablehnenden Stimmen kommen allerdings gegenüber der er- 
drückenden Menge der anerkennenden Urteile kaum in Be- 
tracht. 

Was nun die wohlwollenden Kritiker anbetrifft, so gehen 
auch sie mit ihren Ansichten über die Vorzüge der Dichtung 
vielfach auseinander. Fast alle loben jedoch die prächtigen 
Bilder des glücklichen ländlichen Lebens, die der Dichter vor 
unser Auge stellt, sowie die Treue und Anschaulichkeit seiner 
übrigen Beschreibungen. 

Nur einige Stimmen seien mir anzuführen gestattet: 
‘London Athenaeum’ (8. July 1848) meint, der wirkliche Zauber 
des Gedichts liege in seinen ‘Pictures of scenery. George 
Gilfillan (a. a. O., p. 381 ff.) rühmt namentlich auch das Bild, 
welches der Dichter von dem lieblichen Akadien und seinen 
warmherzigen, gastlichen, glücklichen und frommen Bewohnern 
entwirft. Der Kritiker der ‘North Amer. Review (Vol. LXVI, 
p. 240) urteilt: ‘The homely features of Acadian life are 
painted with Homeric simplicity, while the luxuriance of a 
Southern climate is magnificently described with equal fidelity 
and minuteness of finish’. In ähnlicher Weise hebt auch 
‘The Irish Quarterly Review’ (Vol. V, p. 203) die Pastoral- 
szenen und die schönen Beschreibungen der Dichtung rühmend 
hervor.*) 


*) Anmerkungsweise verweise ich noch auf folgende Kritiken: 
‘The American Literary Magazine’ (a. a. O., p. 175): ‘Graceful 
description’. Henry T. Tuckerman (a. a. O., p. 477): ‘Evangeline 
is a beautiful picture of rural life’. Für die Popularität des Ge- 
dichts hat auch ‘the charm of its pictures’ gewirkt. — ‘The 
Metropolitan’ (a. a. O., p. 481ff.): ‘Delicious portraiture of rustic 
scenery and of a mode of life long since defunct.’ J. Devey, 
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Weniger einstimmig lauten die kritischen Urteile rlick- 
sichtlich der vom Dichter gebrauchten Bilder und Vergleiche, 
Die Kritiker in ‘The American Literary Magazine’ (Vol. II, 
p. 172 ff.) und in “The Irish Quarterly Review’ (a.a.0., p. 193.) 
finden allerdings auch die Gleichnisse des Dichters glücklich 
und trefflich, und im ‘London Examiner’ (a. a. O. p. 390—391) 
lesen wir die anerkennende Bemerkung: ‘The happy and 
varied imagery of the poem is throughout instinct with that 
higher spirit which can impart a sad pleasure even to the 

- deepest tragedy.’ Den meisten Rezensenten aber geben Long- 
fellows Bilder Anlaß zu tadelnden Ausstellungen. In ‘The 
American Review’ (a. a. O., p. 164) lesen wir: “Che figures and 
comparisons seldom come in naturally, but are the offspring 
of conscious choice. The poet has always left him a ‘con- 
ceit a miserable conceit”. Und p. 165 heißt es: ‘Where a 
simile occurs which is really expressive, it looks as if it had 
been laid away in a note-book and copied out for the 
ecasion; thus — Evangeline beheld the priest's face .. . 

‘without other thought or emotion, E’en as the face of a 
clock from which the hands have been taken.” Weniger ins 
Gewicht füllt eine Stimme wie diejenige des boshaften Re- 
zensenten in “The New Englander’ (a. a. O., p. 548ff.). Nur 
der Vollständigkeit halber sei sie hier angeführt, Mit Bezug 
auf das Bild in v. 68 heißt es dort: ‘Had Mr. Longfellow 
‘been any thing more than a theoretical Acadian farmer, 
the must have known that, let his kine feed in meadows, or 
where they may, he was, by this comparison, not only offer- 
ing an insult of the grossest kind to Evangeline, but offend- 
ing the taste of every reader, who knows any thing of the 

of those honoured animals of whom the poet 
seems so caressingly fond’. Und von den zahllosen Wetter- 
hhihnen, die beständig von Veränderung singen, meint der 
Bésensent: “The music of the spheres must have been quite 
‘old-fashioned and monotonous, if heard in contrast with this 
sublime and soul-stirring anthem.’ Der Kritiker in ‘The 
Southern Literary Messenger’ (a. a. O., p. 43 ff.) nimmt beson- 
deren Anstoß an dem Bilde in v. 505: ‘Does the poet really 








er Estimate of Modern English Poets.’ 1873, p, 363: 
M power of scene painting’. 


. : 
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mean that these primitive children of Grand Pré urged their 
mothers home with their weary feet, kicking them along the 
road? If so, we must conclude that old ‘Father Felician’ 
was remiss in teaching them the fifth commandment. It 
was certainly very undutiful bebaviour.’ Auch der Vergleich 
in v. 170 hat Anlaß zu Ausstellungen gegeben: Vgl. Gil- 
fillan, a. a. O., p. 382, ferner das Gleichnis in den Versen 
613—616: Ye. “The Universalist Quarterly’, Vol. V, p. 180.*) 
Am meisten Argernis haben die Bilder in den Versen 68 
und 351—352 erregt. Man vergleiche darüber die An- 
merkungen. 

In betreff der Charakterzeichnung wird Longfellow viel- 
fach Mangel an Bestimmtheit vorgeworfen. In “The Ameri- 
can Literary Magazine’ (a. a. O., p. 175) lesen wir: ‘The poem 
is not of the highest class; there is no character portrayed, 
except that of Evangeline, and hers was nothing distinctive.’ 
‘The American Review’ (a. a. O., p. 167) aber urteilt folgender- 
maßen: “There is no character-drawing in the piece; the hero 
and heroine are not alive’ und weiterhin auf p. 168: ‘The 
hero and heroine have no particular life, being merely im- 
possible combinations of universal qualities.’ Auch Quinn in 
seiner trefflichen Ausgabe des Gedichts erklärt (p. XXXII): 
‘In character-drawing the poem is weak’. 

Trotz dieses Mangels an individualisierender Bestimmtheit 
wird jeder empfängliche Leser die Poesie empfinden, welche 
die Charaktere der Dichtung, und vor allem die bis in den 
Tod getreue Heldin offenbaren. George Gilfillan (a. a. O., 
p- 381 £.) hebt diese Poesie in treffenden Worten hervor: 

She is that noblest of characters, a lady in grain. She 
has borrowed her motions and attitudes from the wind-bent trees; 
her looks have kindled at the stars; her steps she has unwittingly 
learned from the moving shadows of the clouds. On her way 
home from confession, ‘when she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music. Thus should all lives be led, all 
steps be tuned, and thus they shall, whenever Love, instead of 
Law, shall lead the great dance of human life. 

Man begreift es, wenn das Schicksal Evangelines zu 
Empfindungen und Gedanken Anlaß gibt, wie sie in folgenden 

*) Von den Versen 1245—51 sagt derselbe Kritiker etwas 


unbestimmt: "An allusion to Evangeline presents a metaphor, 
which, we think, violates all propriety of fancy’. 
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fellows Reinheit der Gesinnung und den hohen moralischen 
Ton des Werkes. Er preist die Kunst der Landschaftsmalerei 
in begeisterten Worten. Lange und ausführlich verweilt er 
bei den historischen Fakta, durch welche dem Herzen der 
Franzosen und Katholiken das Epos besonders teuer wird. 

Etwa vier Jahre später, soweit unsere Kenntnis reicht, 
erschien die erste französische Übersetzung des Werkes: 
Evangéline, suivie des Voix de la Nuit. Podmes traduits 
par le M. Chevalier de Chatelain. Londres, 1853. 

Mehr noch als in Frankreich selbst mußte die Erzählung 
aus Akadien von den Franzosen Kanadas geschätzt werden. 
‘With them it ranks above all other poems.’*) 

Für sie wurde ‘Evangeline’ 1865 von M. Lemay, einem 
französischen Kanadier, in französische Alexandriner tiber- 
tragen. Ich habe nur die zweite Auflage dieser Übersetzung 
einsehen können: Evangeline. Traduction par L. P. Lemay. 
Deuxieme edition. Québec, 1870. 

Von andern französischen Übertragungen seien hier noch 
genannt: 

Charles Brunel: Evangeline, conte d’Acadie. 1864. 

2, Aufl. 1873. 

Godefroid Kurth: Evangéline, conte d’Acadie. Traduit 
de l’Anglais, avec une introduction. Liege, 1883. 

Louis Depret: fivangéline, conte d’Acadie. Etude lit- 
téraire et traduction. 1886. Ein Prachtwerk im 
Preise von 100 Fr. 

A. Dubois: Evangéline. Adaptation en prose avec une 
notice sur Longfellow. Limoges, 1889. 

M. Poullin: Evangéline. Traduit et imité de l’Anglais, 
préeédé d’une notice sur Longfellow et l'Acadie. 
Limoges, 1894. 

Auch in ganz freier poetischer Überarbeitung, ja sogar 
als Oper wurde ‘Evangeline’ dem französischen Pablikum 
dargeboten: 

Evangsline. Piéce...d’apras le potme de H. W. Long- 

fellow. 1891. 

*) Vel. Quinn, a. a. O,, p. XXXVI. Quinn erzählt auch von 
Kanadiern: ‘Some of them have even gone so far as to learn 
is for the express purpose of familiarizing themselves with 
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Evangéline, lögende acadienne en quatre actes tirde du 
podéme de Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, par L. de 
Gramont, Hartmann et Alexandre. Musique de 
Xavier Leroux. 1895. 

Welches Interesse, namentlich in den katholischen Kreisen 
Frankreichs, Longfellows Dichtung bis in die jüngste Zeit 
entgegengebracht wird, beweist das Buch von M. R. Casgrain, 
Un Pélerinage au pays d’Evangéline. 1887. 

In Deutschland war der Boden für die Aufnahme der 
Longfellowschen Dichtung in anderer Weise geebnet. Voß’ 
‘Luise und Goethes ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ hatten hier 
den Geschmack des Publikums in einer Weise beeinflußt, daß 
ihm ‘Evangeline’ trotz des Ausblicks in ganz neue Lebens- 
kreise und Zonen im Grunde wahlvertraut erscheinen mußte. 

Über die zahlreichen deutschen Übersetzungen habe ich 
ausführlich in der Zeitschrift ‘Die neueren Sprachen’ (April 
1901) gehandelt, so daß ich es mir versagen kann, darauf 
einzugehen. | 

Ferner legen die zahlreichen Schulausgaben, welche das 
Werk in Deutschland erlebt hat, Zeugnis dafür ab, welcher 
Wert dem Werk bei uns als Bildungsmittel der Jugend bei- 
gelegt wird. 
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Würdigung der Dichtung. 


Es kann nicht meine Absicht sein, den unzähligen kriti- 
schen Beurteilungen, die Longfellows Gedicht erfahren hat, 
noch eine neue hinzuzufügen. Ich beschränke mich darauf, 
einige der Grundlinien festzulegen, die eine ästhetische Be- 
urteilung, wenn sie nicht ungerecht sein will, innezuhalten hat. 

Man hat das Gedicht eine Nachahmung des Goetheschen 
Epos ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ genannt und seinen Wert ohne 
weiteres an diesem Meisterwerk messen wollen. Nichts konnte 
verkehrter sein; Goethe schrieb eine klassische Dichtung, 
deren. Interesse auf der Handlung und ihrer psychologischen 
Entwickelung aus den Charakteren, den Trägern der Hand- 
lung, beruhte. Longfellow hat uns eine romantische Dich- 
tung hinterlassen, in der alles auf die Stimmung ankommt, 
die der Dichter für seine Figuren zu erwecken und festzu- 
halten versteht. Wir haben im vorigen Kapitel geschen, wie 
von der Kritik geltend gemacht wurde, daß Longfellows 
Helden so wenig individualisierende Bestimmtheit haben, daß 
von einer Charakterentwickelung bei ihnen nicht die Rede 
sein könne. Diesem Tadel wird unter dem obigen Gesichts- 
punkt der Boden entzogen, Goethes Charaktere konnten der 
individualisierenden Bestimmtheit nicht entbehren, sie mußten 
sich mit der Handlung und letztere mit ihnen fortschreitend 
entwickeln. Bei Longfellow müssen und können wir uns 
damit begnügen, daß die Helden unserer Liebe und Teil- 
nahme würdig vor unser Auge gestellt werden und sich 
unsere Sympathie durch ihr Handeln bewahren. Longfellow 
befindet sich hinsichtlich der Zeichnung jener Charaktere in 
voller Übereinstimmung mit andern erfolgreichen Dichtern 
romantischer Erzählungen. Ist Scheffels Margarethe etwa 
Weniger ‘blaß und unausgeführt’? Zeichnen sich die Helden 
der Scottschen Romanzen durch besondere Bestimmtheit in 
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Anlage und Entwickelung des Charakters aus? In Dich- 
tungen, wie den genannten, die meistens die erste Phase 
einer hochstrebenden dichterischen Entwickelung bezeichnen, 
hingt alles von dem Stimmungszauber ab, in den uns der 
Dichter zu versetzen vermag. Er muß uns zwingen, das 
verklärte Licht, das er über seinen Helden gebreitet sieht, 
mit seinen Augen zu schauen. Aus dieser Forderung lassen 
sich alle Gesetze für sein Schaffen ableiten. Einheit der 
Stimmung ist hier oberste Richtschnur. 

Es kommt gar nicht darauf an, wieviel von seinem 
eigenen innern Leben der Autor seinen Helden eingegeben, 
ob die Sphäre, in die er seine Helden erhebt, den Umständen 
ihres äußern Lebens mit Wahrscheinlichkeit entspricht, wenn 
er nur die innere poetische Wahrscheinlichkeit auf seiner 
Seite hat. — Das ist auf die Einwürfe zu erwidern, die Phi- 
laréte Chasles gegen die Dichtung erhebt. Dem Kritiker 
der ‘Revue des deux Mondes’ ist die Luft, in der Longfellows 
Helden atmen, zu ätherisch. Er beklagt, daß sie dem Boden, 
auf dem sie als gesunde akadische Bauern stehen sollten, zu 
weit entrückt sind. Er möchte die Erzählung auf das Niveau 
einer Dorfgeschichte herabgedrückt sehen. 

Man hat mit Vorliebe auf den sentimentalen Ton der 
Dichtung hingewiesen. Soweit die Bezeichnung ‘sentimental’ 
in dem guten, von Schiller definierten Sinne verstanden wird, 
ist hiergegen nichts einzuwenden. Wenig gerecht aber 
werden der Dichtung diejenigen Kritiker, die das Wort in 
dem gewöhnlichen tadelnden Sinne gebrauchen. Unleugbar 
ist der Stimmungsreichtum in ‘Evangeline’, aber die Sehn- 
sucht ist nicht gegenstandslos, keine unfaßbaren Stimmungen, 
kein tränenseliges Zerfließen begegnet uns hier. Evangeline 
ist eine positive, starke Natur, tapfer wie der Held einer 
Erzählung es nur sein kann; sie folgt unwandelbar der 
Stimme ihres eigenen edlen Herzens, weder Zeit noch Menschen 
können sie irre machen, sie bleibt sich selbst bis zum Tode 
getreu. 

Und sie triumphiert. Freilich, für ihr Erdenglück ist 
es zu spät, als sie Gabriel wiederfindet, aber die Liebe und 
Treue, die sie ihm bewahrt, ist dennoch unverloren. Rein 
und geläutert, fast engelgleich steht sie vor uns am Ende 
ihrer Pilgerfahrt. Keine Güter, kein Glück dieser Welt hat 
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war zur Zeit, als Longfellow an ‘Evangeline’ arbeitete, geht 
auch ans der Tatsache hervor, daß er in Cambridge 
ein Diorama des Flusses zu sehen Gelegenheit hatte. Über 
die Wunder des großen Westens aber hatte Anfang der 
vierziger Jahre namentlich W. Irvings viel gelesenes Buch 
‘Adventures of Captain Bonneville’ nähere Kunde gebracht. 
Um diese Zeit wurden auch Berichte über die Missions- 
tätigkeit der Jesuitenmission unter den Indianerstimmen des 
Westens verbreitet. Wie gerne man sich darüber auch in 
der alten Welt berichten ließ, beweist Chateaubriands ‘Atala’. 

Ich brauche die Bücherliste kaum weiter auszuführen, 
um darzutun, daß diejenigen Partien in Longfellows Dichtung 
auf fruchtbaren Boden fallen mußten, die von dem Zauber 
des Urwaldes, der Pracht der Mississippitäler und der ge- 
waltigen Landschaft der Rocky Mountains berichten. 

Hier fand man Schilderungen, für deren Gegenstand man 
sich längst begeistert hatte, in kurzen markanten Zügen 
mit Meisterhand entworfen und — mehr als dag — hinein- 
gestimmt in das Leben einer vom Glanze schönster Poesie 
umstrahlten Heldin. 

Es war ein außerordentlich glücklicher Gedanke, das 
Gedicht mit der stimmungsvollen Schilderung des Gestades 
einzuleiten, an dem Meer und Urwald harmonisch zusammen- 
rauschen. Es erscheint uns natürlich, wenn die Menschen, 
die jene glücklichen Gefilde bewohnen, rein und ursprüng- 
lich sind, wie der vom Menschentritt unentweihte Boden. 
Wir gewinnen sie lieb, ehe wir sie näher kennen, und mit 
Hingebung folgen wir allen den ausführlichen Bildern, die 
uns der Dichter von ihrem ländlichen Leben entwirft.*) In 
Moll gestimmt schließen dann die Eingangsverse das Ganze 
harmonisch ab. 





*) Vgl. George Gilfillan, a. a. O,, p. 381ff.: ‘Nothing can be 
more truly conceived, or more tenderly expressed, than the picture 
of that primitive Nova Scotia, and its warm-hearted, hospitable, 
happy, and pious inhabitants. We feel the air of the ‘Foreworld' 
around us. The light of the Golden Age, — itself joy, music, 
and poetry — is shining above. There are evenings of summer 
or autumn tide, so exquisitely beautiful, so complete in their own 
charms, that the entrance of the moon is felt almost as a painful 
and superfluous addition." 
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Noch ein Wort tiber die Diktion. Kritiker haben, auch 
solche, die der Darstellung alles Lob zollen, das Gesuchte, 
Künstliche der Bilder getadelt. Ich möchte den Urteilen 
nicht ohne weiteres widersprechen. Freilich ist mein Respekt 
auch hier bedenklich erschüttert worden durch die Wahr- 
nehmung, daß der eine Kritiker ein Bild über die Maßen 
lobt, welches der andere als lächerlich hinzustellen allen 
seinen Witz verschwendet. Es kann auch nicht geleugnet 
werden, daß ‘Evangeline’ mit Rücksicht auf seine Bilder 
und Vergleiche viel gekünstelter erscheint als andere, einem 
elementaren Schöpfungsdrang entsprungene Dichtungen ühn- 
licher Art. 

Manche der Bilder und Vergleiche machen in der Tat 
den Eindruck, als ob sie aus einer Sammlung stammten, = 
der Dichter sich vorher in einem Notizbuch angelegt. 
begegnen wir einigen Gleichnissen auch in BE 
Werken des Dichters, beispielsweise in ‘Miles Standish’, Auch 
dies kann die Überzeugung nur stärken, daß Longfellows 
Bilder mehr dem überlegenen Verstande als unmittelbarer 
‚poetischer Anschauung ihre Entstehung verdanken. 

Trotzdem darf nicht übersehen werden, daß der ganze 
‘Ton des Longfellowschen Werkes viel zarter ist und manches 
verträgt, was in einem robustern Werke weniger am Platze 
Und dann kommt es auch sehr darauf an, wie der 
i einen Vergleich einführt. Ein gewagter Vergleich 
‘Kann uns natürlich erscheinen und ein nabeliegender Ver- 
lächerlich dünken, je nach dem Zusammenhang und 
r Sprache, in der er vorgetragen wird. Wie ganz anders 
ren z, B, Longfellows Bilder, wenn wir sie in einer 
mäßigen französischen oder deutschen Übersetzung lesen. Wie 

anders ergreift uns auch die Sprache Shakespeares, wenn 

conceits aus der Schule des Euphuismus oder die von 
Chaucer Schule gemißbrauchten Bilder anbringt. Es 
eben alles davon ab, ob uns der Dichter in dem Fluge, 
seine Phantasie nimmt, mit sich fortreißt und unsern 
aufwärts gerichtet hält. 
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‘Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts 
of October 

Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far 
o’er the ocean. 

Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 15 
Grand-Pré. 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and 
endures, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's 
devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition, still sung by the pines 
of the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


PART THE FIRST. 
I. 
In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 20 
of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to 
the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks with- 
out number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with 
labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the 25 
flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er 
the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards 
and cornfields 
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Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain; and away 
to the northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the 
mountains 

30 Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 

Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their station 
descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian 


village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and 
of hemlock, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign 
of the Henries. 
35 Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and 
gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the 
doorway. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 
brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the 
chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in 
kirtles 
40 Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the 
golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles 
within doors 
Mingled their sounds with the whir of the wheels and 
the songs of the maidens. 
nly down the street came the parish priest, and 
the children 
hemlock } chestnut A. 36 doorway ] doorway A, 42 
‚sound A, 
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Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to 
bless them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and up rose matrons 45 
and maidens, 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate 
welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the field, and 
serenely the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from 


the belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the 
village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 50 
ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and 
contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were 
they free from 


Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice 
of republics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their 55 
windows; 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts 
of the owners; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in 
abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the 

Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 
Grand-Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his co 
household, 
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Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 
Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy 
winters; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snow-flakes ; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as 
brown as the oak-leaves. 
65 Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 
summers. 
Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the 
thorn by the wayside, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed 
in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at 
noontide 
70 Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the 
maiden, 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the’bell 
from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with 
his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them, 
Down ce long street she passed, with her chaplet of 
beads and her missal, 
75 Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and 
the ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as 
an heirloom, 
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Handed down from mother to child, through long 


generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after 
confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's benediction 80 
upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of 


the farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a 
shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and 85 
a footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a 
penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the 
roadside, 

Built o’ez a box for the poor, or the blessed image of 
Mary. 


Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well 90 
with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 





79 Komma fehlt nach when A. 
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Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farm-yard, 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

95 Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with 

the selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent 
Peter, 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. 

A In each one 

Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a 
staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn- 
loft. 

100 There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and 

innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer 
of Grand-Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 
household. 
105 Many a youth, as he knelt in church and opened his 
missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest 
devotion ; 





105 in church ] in the church A. 
106 Komma nach her A. 


Esc BS 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem 
of her garment! 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended, 
And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of 
her footsteps, 


Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 110 
knocker of iron; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 
whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was 
welcome; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 115 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of 
all men; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 
nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from ear- 
liest childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 120 
Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught 
them their letters 

Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church 
and the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson 
completed, 





109 Komma fehlt nach And A. 
117 Komma fehlt nach For A. 
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Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 
blacksmith. 
125 There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to 
behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a 
plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of 
the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of 
cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eyes, when without in the gathering 
darkness 
180 Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 
cranny and crevice, 
Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring 
bellows, 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 
ashes, 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the 
eagle, 
1356 Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the 
meadow. 
Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on 
the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of 
its fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow! 
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Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the 
foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that 
beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer of 
All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and 
the landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless 
heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in har- 
mony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the 
farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of 
pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and 
the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 
around him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of 
the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels. 


Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection 
and stillness, 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twi- 
light descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds 
to the homestead. 
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Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks 
on each other, 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness 175 
of evening. 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful 
heifer, 

Pails of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 
waved from her collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human 
affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks 
from the seaside, 

Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them follow- 180 
ed the watch-dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his 
instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 
superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the 
stragglers ; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their 
protector, 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence 185 
the wolves howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the 
marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 
and their fetlocks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and 
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190 Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels 


of crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with 
blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular 
cadence * 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets de- 
scended. 

195 Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in 

the farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into 
stillness ; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the 
barn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was 
silent. 


In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly 
the farmer 
200 Sat in his elbow-chair and watched how the flames and 
the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind 
him, 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures 
fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm- 
chair 





194 pails ] pail A. 
197 jarring ] creaking A. 
200 Komma nach chair A. 
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Laughed in the flickering light; and the pewter plates 205 
on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 


sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before 
him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
vineyards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline 210 
seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner be- 
hind her, 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle, 


While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the 
drone of a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man’s song and united the fragments 
together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals 915 
ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest 
at the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion 
the clock clicked. 


Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, 
suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on 
its hinges. 





205 Komma nach light A. 
211 Punkt am Schlusse A. 


214 Komma nach song A. } 
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“Four days now are passed since the English ships at 
their anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon point- 
ed against us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are com- 
manded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Ma- 
jesty’s mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the 
mean time 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made answer the farmer: “Perhaps some friend- 
lier purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests 
in England 

By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been 
blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their 
cattle and children.” 

“Not so thinketh the folk in the village”, said warmly, 


the blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he 
continued: — 

“Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Séjour, nor Port 
Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its 
outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to- 
morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons 
of all kinds; 





243 Dem Doppelpunkt nach farmer folgt ein Gedankenstrich A. 
245 By ] By the A. 
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Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the 
scythe of the mower.” 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial 


farmer: — 
255 “Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and 
our cornfields, 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 
ocean, 
Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's 
cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 
> sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of 
the contract. 
260 Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of 
the village 


Strongly kes built them and well; and, breaking the 
glebe round about them, 
Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for 
a twelvemonth. 
René Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and 
inkhorn. 
Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of 
our children?” 
‚apart by the window she stood, with her hand in 
her lover's, 
Evangeline heard the words that her father 
had spoken, 
as they died on his lips, the worthy notary 
entered. 
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II. 
Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of 
the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary 
public; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 270 
hung 


Over his Bhuahlerg: ; his forehead was high; and glasses 
with horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom 
supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a 
hundred 

Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his 
great watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war had he lan- 275 
guished a captive, 

Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of 
‚the English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or sus- 
picion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and 
childlike, 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 280 

And of the goblin that came in the night to water the 
horses, 

And of the white Létiche, the ghost of a child who 
unchristened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers 
of children; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in 285 
a nutshell, 
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And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover 
and horseshoes, 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the 
blacksmith, 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending 
his right hand, 

290 ‘“‘Father Leblanc”, he exclaimed, “thou hast heard the 

talk in the village, 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships 
and their errand”. 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary 


public, — 

“Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never 
the wiser; 

And what their errand may be I know not better than 
others. 


296 Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 
Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then 
molest us?” 
“God’s name!” shouted the hasty and somewhat 
irascible blacksmith; 
“Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the 
strongest!” 
300 But without heeding his warmth, continued the notary 
public, — 
“Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that often 
consoled me, 





292 demeanor ] demeanour A. 
300 Komma nach Bui A. 
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Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of 


Justice. 
320 As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 
ascended, 
Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the 
thunder 


Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 
its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of 
the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a 
magpie, 

325 Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 

inwoven.” 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, 
the blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth 
no language; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, 
as the vapors 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the 


winter. 
330 Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 
table, 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home- 
brewed 


Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the 
village of Grand-Pré; 

While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and 
inkhorn, 





328 All his thoughts were ] And all his thoughts A. 
333 inkhorn ] ink-horn A. 
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Wrote with asteady hand the date and the age of the 
parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and 335 
in cattle. 

Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were 
completed, 

And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on 
the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on 
the table 


‘Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the 340 
bridegroom, 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their wel- 
fare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and 
departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fire- 
side, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its 
corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the 345 
old men 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manceuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was 
made in the king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window's 
embrasure, 

Sat the lovérs, and whispered together, beholding the 
moon rise 

Over the pallid sea and the silvery mists of the 350 
meadows. 





350 mists ] mist A 
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Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 


Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from 
the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and 
straightway 
355 Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in 
the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the 
door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with 
gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed 
on the hearth-stone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the 
farmer. 
360 Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 
followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the dark- 
ness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the 
maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her 
chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, 
and its clothes-press 
365 Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were care- 
fully folded 





°53 Thus was the evening passed ] Thus passed the evening 
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Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline 
woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her 
husband in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill 
as a housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and 
radiant moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, 
till the heart of the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides 
of the ocean. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood 
with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her 
chamber! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the 
orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her 
lamp and her shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of 
sadness 

Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in 
the moonlight 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a 
moment. 

And, asshe gazed from the window, she saw serenely 
the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her 
footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered 
with Hagar! 
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IV. 
Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village 
of Grand-Pré. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of 
Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were 
riding at anchor. 
385 Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous 
labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates 
of the morning. 
Now from the country around, from the farms and the 
neighboring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the 
young folk 
890 Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous 
meadows, 
Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels 
in the greensward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on 
the highway. 
Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were 
silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy 
groups at the house-doors 
396 Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped to- 
gether. 
Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and 
feasted ; 
For with this simple people, who lived like brothers 
together, 


387 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
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All things were held in common, and what one had was 
another's. ; 

Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed more 
abundant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father; 400 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome 
and gladness 

Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she 
gave it. 


Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the 

orchard, 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of be- 
trothal. 

There in the shade of the porch were the priest and 405 
the notary seated; 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the black- 
smith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and 
the beehives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of 
hearts and of waistcoats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on 
his snow-white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of 410 
the fiddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown 
from the embers, 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his 
fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de 
Dunkerque, 
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And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the 


music. 
415 Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying 
dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the 
meadows; | 
Old folk and young together, and children mingled 
among them. 
Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s 
daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the black- 
smith | 
420 So passed the morning away. And lo! with a sum- 


mons sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows 
a drum beat. 

Thronged erelong was the church with men. Without, 
in the churchyard, 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and 
hung on the headstones 

Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from 
the forest. 

425 Then came the guard from the ships, and marching 

proudly among them 

Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant 
clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling 
and casement, — 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 
portal | 


ee rn ee 
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Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of 


the soldiers. 

‘Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps 430 
of the altar, 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal 
commission. 

“You are convened this day”, he said, “by his Majesty’s 
orders. 

Clement and kind has he been; but how you have an- 
swered his kindness, 

Let your own hearts reply! To my natural make and 
my temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must 435 
be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our 
monarch : 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle 
of all kinds 


Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves 
from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you may 


dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable 440 
people! 

Prisoners now I declare you, for such is his Majesty’s 
pleasure!” 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of 
summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the 
hailstones 


Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field, and shatters 
his windows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch 445 
from the house-roofs, 


450 
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Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclos- 
ures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of 
the speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and 
then rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the 
door-way. 

Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce im- 
precations 

Rang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the 
heads of the others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the 
blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and 
wildly he shouted, — 

“Down with the tyrants of England! we never have 
sworn them allegiance! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes 
and our harvests!" 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand 
of a soldier 

Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to 
the pavement. 


In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry con- 
tention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father 
Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of 
the altar. 
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Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 
into silence 

All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his 
people; 

Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured 465 
and mournful 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the 
clock strikes. 

“What is this that ye do, my children? what madness 
has seized you? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and 
taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another? 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers 470 
and privations ? 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and for- 
giveness ? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would 
you profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with 


hatred? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing 
upon you! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy 476 
compassion | 


Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, 
forgive them!’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked 
assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive 
them!" 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts 
of his people 
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There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh 495 
brought from the dairy, 

And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of 
the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the 
sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad am- 
brosial meadows. 

Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial 500 
ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, 
and patience! 

Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of 
the women, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they 
departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of 505 
their children, 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmer- 
ing vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descend- 
ing from Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus 
sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evange- 
line lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the 510 
windows 





495 Semikolon zum Schlusse A. 
496 Komma fehlt vor at und nach board A. 
503 mournful ] disconsolate A. 
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Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by 
emotion, 

“Gabriel!” cried she aloud with tremulous voice; but 
no answer 

Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier 
grave of the living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantles house of 
her father. 

515 Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was 

the supper untasted. 

Empty and 1 drear was each room, and haunted with 
phantoms of terror. 

sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her 
chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain 
fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by 
the window. 

520 Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the 

echoing thunder 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the 
world he created! 

Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the 
justice of Heaven; 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 
slumbered till morning. 


V. 
Four times the sun had risen and set; and now on 
the fifth day 


511 till ] until A. 

515 was ] stood A. 

518 disconsolate ] whispering A. 
520 echoing ] neighbouring A. 
622 Heaven ] heaven A. 
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Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the 
farm-house. 

Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful 
procession, 

Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the 
Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to 
the sea-shore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their 
dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and 
the woodland. 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on 
the oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments 
of playthings. 


Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried; and 

there on the sea-beach 

Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the 
peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the 
boats ply; 

All day long the wains came laboring down from the 
village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his 
setting, 

Echoed far o'er the fields came the roll of drums from 
the churchyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden 
the church-doors 





527 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
538 Echoed ] Echoing A.; churchyard ] church-yard A. 
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640 Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in 
gloomy procession 
Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian 
farmers. 
Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes 
and their country, 
Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary 
and wayworn, 
So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants 
descended 
645 Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives 
and their daughters. 
Foremost the young men came; and, raising together 
their voices, 
Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic 
Missions: — 
“Sacred heart of the Saviour! O inexhaustible foun- 
tain! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission 
and patience!” 
650 Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that 
stood by the wayside 
Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sun- 
shine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits 
departed. 


Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in 
silence, 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of 
affliction, — 


543 wayworn ] way-worn A. 
547 Sang ] Sang they A. 
550 wayside ] way-side A. - 
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Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand 
of the milk-maid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no 
Angelus sounded, 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights 590 
from the windows. 


But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had 

been kindled, 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks 
in the tempest. 

Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were 
gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the 
crying of children. 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in 595 
his parish, 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing 
and cheering, 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea- 
shore. 

Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat 
with her father, 

And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old 
man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either 600- 
thought or emotion, 

E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have 
been taken. 

Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to 
cheer him, 

Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked 
not, he spake not, 


588 milkmaid ] milkmaid A. 
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But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering 
fire-light. 
605 “Benedicite !” murmured the priest, in tones of com- 
passion. 
More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, 
and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child 
on the threshold, 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful pre- 
sence of sorrow, 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of 
the maiden, 
610 Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above 
them | 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and 
sorrows of mortals. 
Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together 
in silence. 


Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn 
the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the 
horizon 
615 Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon the moun- 
tain and meadow, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 
shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of 
the village, 
Gleamed on the sky and sea, and the ships that lay 
in the roadstead. 
607 on the threshold ] on a threshold A. 
610 tearful eyes ] eyes, full of tears, A. 


615 the fehlt A. 
618 and sea } and the sea A. 
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Culumns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame 
were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quiv- 620 
ering hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning 
thatch, and, uplifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a 
hundred house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame inter- 
mingled. 


These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the 

shore and on shipboard, 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their 625 
anguish, 

“We shall behold no more our homes in the village of 
Grand-Pré!" 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the 
farm-yards, 

Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of 
cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs 
interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleep- 630 
ing encampments 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the 
Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the 
speed of the whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the 
river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the 
herds and the horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rush- 635 
ed o’er the meadows. 
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Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the 
priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widen- 
ed before them; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent 
companion, 
Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad 
on the sea-shore 
0 Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had de- 


parted. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the 
maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her 
terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on 
his bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious 
slumber: 


45 And when she awoke from the trance, she beheld a 
multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully 
gazing upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest com- 
passion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the 
landscape, 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces 
around her, 
60 And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering 
senses. 
Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the 
people, — 


' awoke ] woke A. 
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“Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier 
season 

Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land 
of our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the church- 
yard.” 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste 655 
by the sea-side, 

Having the glare of the burning village for funeral 





torches, 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of 
Grand-Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of 
sorrow, 

Lo! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast 
congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with 660 
the dirges. 

’T was the returning tide, that afar from the waste of 
the ocean, 


With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and 
hurrying landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of em- 
barking ; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of 
the harbor, 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the 666 
village in ruins. 





654 churchyard ] church-yard A. 
664 the tide ] that tide A.; harbor ] harbour A. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
I 


Many a weary year had passed since the burning 
of Grand-Pré 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into 
exile, 
Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 
670 Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the 
wind from the northeast 
strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks 
of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 
city to city, 
From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern 
savannas, — 
675 From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where 
the Father of Waters 
seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to 
the ocean, 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the 
mammoth. | 
Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing, 
heart-broken, 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend 
nor a fireside. 
680 Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the 
churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and 
| wandered, 


666 Komma am Ende A. 
672 Banks ] banks A. 
680 churchyards ] church-yards A. 
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Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all 
things. 

Fair was she and young: but, alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its 
pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and 685 
suffered before her, 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and 


abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is mark- 
ed by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the 
sunshine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, 
unfinished ; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sun- 690 
shine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 
descended 


Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the 
fever within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of 
the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and 695 
endeavor; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the 

: crosses and tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps 
in its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber be- 
side him. 





683 Semikolon nach young A. 
696 churchyards ] church-yards A. 
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Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 
700 Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her for- 
ward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her be- 
loved and known him, 
But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 
“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” they said; “Oh, yes! we have 
seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone 
to the prairies; 
705 Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and 
trappers.” 
“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” said others; ‘‘Oh, yes! we have 
seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 
Then would they say, ‘Dear child! why dream and wait 
for him longer? 
Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 
710 Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as 
loyal ? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has 
loved thee 
Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be 
happy! 
Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s 
tresses.” 
Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, “I 
cannot! 
715 Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, 
and not elsewhere. 


703 they said ] said they A. 

705 Coureurs-des-Bois ] Couseurs-des-Bois A. 

707 Voyageur ] Voyageur A. 708 Gedankenstrich hinter say, A. 
714 Gedankenstrich hinter sadly, A. 
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For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illu- 
mines the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in 
darkness.” 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 

Said, with a smile, “O daughter! thy God thus 
speaketh within thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 720 
wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, re- 
turning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full 
of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to 
the fountain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy work of 
affection! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance 725 
is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is 
made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more 
worthy of heaven!” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline labored 
and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the 
ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 730 
whispered, “Despair not!” 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort, 





718 Thereupon ] And thereupon A. 
719 Gedankenstrich hinter smile, A. 
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Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of ex- 


istence. 

Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s foot- 
steps; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of 
existence, 

786 But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through 

the valley: 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of 
its water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals 
only ; 


Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms 
that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous 
murmur ; 
740 Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches 
an outlet. 


II. 
It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful 
River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Missis- 
sippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian 
boatmen. 
745 It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the 
shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating to- 
gether, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common 
misfortune; 
734 Semikolon am Ende A. 
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Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or 
by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few- 
acred farmers 


On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opel- 750 


ousas, 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father 
Felician. 

Onward o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on 
its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 
where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept 
with the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand- 
bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of 
their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pel- 
icans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the 
river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gar- 
dens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns per- 
petual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange 
and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the east- 
ward. 


755 


765 
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They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering 
the Bayou of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 
waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 
direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of 
| the cypress 
770 Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by 
the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
laughter. 
775 Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 
on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustain- 
ing the arches, 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through 
chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things 
around them; 
And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder 
and sadness, — 
780 Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the 
prairies, 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking 
mimosa, 


770 mid-air ] mid air A. 
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So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of 
evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom 
has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that 
faintly 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through 
the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape 
of a phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered 
before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer 
and nearer. 


Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one 

of the oarsmen, 

And, as a signal sound, if others like them perad- 
venture 

Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a 
blast on his bugle. 

Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy 
the blast rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the 
forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred 
to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant 
branches ; 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from the 
darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain 
was the silence. 
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800 Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through 
the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat- 
songs, 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 
While through the night were heard the mysterious 
sounds of the desert, 
Far off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the 
forest, 
805 Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the 
grim alligator. 


Thus ere another noon they emerged from the 
shades; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, 
the lotus 
810 Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boat- 
men. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia 
blossoms, 
And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan 
islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 
hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to 
slumber. 
816 Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 
suspended. 
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801 and vor then A. 
802 Punkt am Ende A. 
803 While ] And A. 
804 Gedankenstriche vor und nach indistinct, fehlen A. 
806 the ] those A. 
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Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the 
margin, 

Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on 
the greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers 
slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 
cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and 
the grapevine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of 
Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, 
descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blos- 
som to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered 
beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an 
opening heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 
celestial. 


Nearer, and ever nearer, among the numberless 

islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the 
water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and 
trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the 
bison and beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful 
and careworn. 


$20 grapevine ] grape-vine A. 837 kein Komma nach Nearer A. 
Longfellow-Sieper, Evangeline. 4 
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Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and 


a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly 
written, 00.00 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and 
restless, 

885 Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of 

Sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the 
island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of 
palmettos, 


So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed 
in the willows; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, 
were the sleepers. 

840 Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumber- 

ing maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on 
the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in 
the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the 


maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, “O Father 
Felician | 
845 Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 
| wanders. 


Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 
Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my 
spirit?” 
838 Komma am Ende A. 


839 All ] And A.; Semikolon am Ende A. 
844 Gedankenstrich hinter priest, A. 
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Softly the evening came. The sun from the western 
horizon 
865 Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the 
landscape ; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled 


together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of 
silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motion- 
less water. 

870 Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweet- 

ness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of 
feeling 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters 
around her. 


Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wild- 
est of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the 
water, 

875 Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious 

music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seem- 

| ed silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad: then soaring 
to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes. 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamen- 
tation ; 





873 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
877 Semikolon hinter sad A. 
879 Single notes were then ] Then single notes were A. 
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895. Large and low was the roof ; and on slender columns 


supported, 

Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious 
veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended 
around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the 
garden, 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual sym- 
bol, 

900 Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of 

rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and 
sunshine 

Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was 
in shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly ex- 
panding 

Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke 
rose. 

905 In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a 

pathway 


Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the 
limitless prairie, 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly 
descending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy 
canvas 

Hanging loose from their spars in amotionless calm in 
the tropics, 

910 Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape- 

vines. 


910 trees ] cotton-trees A.; tangled fehlt A. 
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Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of 

the prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddje and 
stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of 
deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the 
Spanish sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of 
its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that 
were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory 


freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the 
landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and ex- 
panding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 
resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of 
the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the 
cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of 
ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er 
the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the 
distance, 


Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through 
the gate of the garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden ad- 
vancing to meet him. 


915 


925 
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Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amaze- 
ment, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of 
wonder ; 
980 When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil the 
blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the 
garden. 
There in an arbor of roses with endless question and 
answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their 
friendly embraces, 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and 
thoughtful. 
935 Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts 
and misgivings 
Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat 
embarrassed, 
Broke the silence and said, “If you came by the 
Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat 
on the bayous ?” 
Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade 
passed. 
940 Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremu- 
lous accent, 
“Gone? is Gabriel gone?” and, concealing her face on 
his shoulder, 
All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and 
lamented. 


932 arbor ] arbour A. 
937 Bindestrich hinter said, A. 
941 Bindestrich hinter accent, A. 
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Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew blithe 
as he said it, — 

“Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he 
departed. 

Foolish boy! he has left me alone with my herds and 945 
my horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his 
spirit 

Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet exis- 
tence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to 950 
maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, 
and sent him 

Unto the town of Adayes*to trade for mules with the 
Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark 
Mountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the 
beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive 955 
lover; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams 
are against him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of 
the morning, 

We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his 
prison.” 


Then glad voices were heard, and up from the 
banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the 960 
fiddler. 
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Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a god on 
Olympus, 

Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 

Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 

“Long live Michael,” they cried, “our brave Acadian 


minstrel!” 
965 As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and 
straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the 
old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, 
enraptured, 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and 
gossips, 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and 
daughters. 
970 Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant 
blacksmith, 
Al] his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal 
demeanor; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and 
the climate, 


And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his 
who would take them; 
Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go 
and do likewise. 
975 Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the breezy 


veranda, 

Entered the hall of the house, where already the sup- 
per of Basil 

w his late return; and they rested and feasted 
together. 





eanor ] demeanour A. 


day ] airy A. 
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Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness 

descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with 
silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but 
within doors, 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the 
glimmering lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the 
herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless 
profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchi- 
toches tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled 
as they listened: — 

“Welcome once more, my friends, who long have been 
friendless and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance 
than the old one! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the 
rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the 
farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a 
keel through the water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; 
and grass grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian 
summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed 
in the prairies; 





986 who ] who so A. 
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Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests 
of timber 
995 With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed 
into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow 
with harvests, 
No King George of England shall drive you away from 
your homesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your 
farms and your cattle.” 
Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from 
his nostrils, j 
1000 While his huge, brown hand came thundering down 


on the table, 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, 
astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his 
nostrils. 


But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were 
milder and gayer: — 

“Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the 
fever | 

1005 For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in 
a nutshell !’’ 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and foot- 
steps approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy 
veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian 
planters, 


rm ee es | 


1000 While ] And A.; brown ] brawny A. 
1009 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
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Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the 
Herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neigh- 
bors: 

Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who be- 
fore were as strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to 


each other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country to- 
gether. 

But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, pro- 
ceeding 

From the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious 
fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children de- 
lighted, 


All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to 
the maddening 

Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed to 
the music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of flutter- 
ing garments. 


Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest 
and the herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and fu- 


ture; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within 
her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the 
music 





1011 neighbors ] neighbours A. 
1015 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
1019 giddy ] dizzy A. 
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‘1025 Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible 


sadness 

Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into 
the garden. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the 
forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On 
the river 


Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous 
. gleam of the moonlight, 
‘1080 Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and 
devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of 
the garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, that were their pray- 
ers and confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Car- 
thusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 
shadow and night-dews, 
1085 Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the 
magical moonlight 
Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 
As, through the garden-gate, and beneath the shade of 
the oak-trees, 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the measure- 
less prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
1040 Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite 
numbers. 


1037 garden-gate ] gardengate A.; and fehlt A.; the shade ] 
the brown shade A. 
1040 Gleamed and floated ] Gleaming and floating A. 
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Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the 


heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel 
and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of 
that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, 
“Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the 
fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried, “O Gabriel! O my be- 

3 loved! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold 
thee? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not 
reach me? 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the 
prairie! 


Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the wood- 
lands around me! 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in 
thy slumbers! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded 
about thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the notes of a whippoor- 
will sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the 
neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into 
silence. 





1046 Bindestrich hinter cried, A. 
1054 notes ] note A. 
1055 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 
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Nor, after many days, had they found him; but vague 
and uncertain 

Rumours alone were their guides through a wild and 
desolate country; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the 
garrulous landlord, 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and 
companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the 
prairies. 


Iv. a 
Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the 

mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, 
like a gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant's 
wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and 
Owyhee, 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Windriver 
Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 
Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the 
Spanish sierras, 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind 
of the desert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to 
the ocean, 

1080 jagged ] desolate A. 
Longfellow-Sieper, Evangeline, cy 
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Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies ; 
1090 Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sun- 
shine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 
Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk 
and the roebuck; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of rider- 
less horses; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
with travel; 
1095 Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 
children, 
Staining the desert with blood; and above their terrible 
war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in 
battle, 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
1100 Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these 
savage marauders ; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of swilt- 
running rivers; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the 
desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the 
brook-side, 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline 
heaven, 
~>4 Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 
1092 u. 1093 wandered ] wander A. 
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Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark 
Mountains, 

Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers be- 
hind him. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden 
and Basil 

Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o'er- 
take him. 


Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke 1110 
of his camp-fire 

Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at 
nightfall, 

When they had reached the place, they found only 
embers and ashes. 

And, though their hearts were sad at times and their 
bodies were weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 

Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and 1115 
vanished before them. 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 
silently entered 

Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as 


her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her 
people, 

From the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Ca- 1120 
manches, 


Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had 
been murdered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest 
and friendliest welcome 





1117 their ] the A. 
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Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feast- 
ed among them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the 
embers. 

1125 But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his 

companions, 

Worn with the long day's march and the chase of the 
deer and the bison, 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where 
the quivering fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms 


wrapped up intheirblankets, 

Then at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and re- 
peated 

1130 Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her 

Indian accent, 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, 
and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that 
another 

Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been 
disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s 
compassion, 


1186 Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered 
was near her, 
She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 
Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she 
had ended 
Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 
Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated 
the tale of the Mowis; 
1140 Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded 


a maiden, 
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But, when the morning came, arose and passed from 
the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sun- 
shine,, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far 
into the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a 
weird incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed 
by a phantom, 

That through the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the 
hush of the twilight, 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love 
to the maiden, 

Till she followed his green and waving plume through 
the forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her 
people. 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline 
listened 

To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region 
around her 

Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest 
the enchantress. 

Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon 

j Tose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 

Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and fill- 
ing the woodland, 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the 
branches 





1146 Komma nach that A. 
1149 nevermore ] never more A. 
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Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible 
whispers. 
Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline's heart, 
bat a secret, 
Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 
1160 As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of 


the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of 
spints 

Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a 
moment 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a 
phantom. 


With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phan- 
tom had vanished. 


1165 Early upon the morrow the march was resumed; 
and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, “On the western slope 
of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the 
Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary 
and Jesus, 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, 
as they hear him.” 
1170 Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline 
answered, 
“Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await 
us!” 


— 
1164 With ] And with A. 
1166 Gedankenstrich nach along, A. 
1168 Semikolon am Ende A. 
1170 Gedankenstrich am Ende A. 
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Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of 
the mountains, 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of 
voices, 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of 
a river, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit 1175 
Mission. 

Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the 
village, 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A cruci- 
fix fastened 

High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by 
grape-vines, 

Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneel- 
ing beneath it. 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intri- 1180 
cate arches 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of 
the branches, 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer 
approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening 
devotions. 

But when the service was done, and the benediction 1185 
had fallen 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the 
hands of the sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, 
and bade them 

Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with 
benignant expression, 
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Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in 
the forest, 
1190 And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his 
wigwam, 
There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes 
of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd 
2 of the teacher. 
Soon was their story told; and the priest with solem- 
nity answered: — 
"Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 
1195 On this mat by my side, where now the maiden re- 
poses, 
Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued 
his journey!" 
Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an 
accent of kindness; 
But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter 
the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have 
departed. 
1200 “Far to the north he has gone,” continued the priest; 
“but in autumn, 
When the chase is done, will return again to the 
Mission.” 
Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and 
submissive, 
“Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and 
afflicted.” 
So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on 
the morrow, 
1205 Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides 
and companions, 
1202 Gedankenstrich nach submissive, A. 
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Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at 
the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 
other, — 

Days and weeks and months; and the fields of maize 
that were springing 

Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 
now waving about her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and 
forming 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged 
by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and 
the maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a 
lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in 
the corn-field. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her 
lover. 

“Patience!” the priest would say; “have faith, and thy 

i prayer will be answered! 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the 
meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as 
the magnet; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has 
planted 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller's 
journey 





1217 vigorous plant } delicate flower A. 

1218 are turned ] all point A. 

1219 This ] It A.; planted ] suspended A. 

1220 in the houseless wild ] on its fragile stalk A. 
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Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of 
passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of 
fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor 
is deadly. 

1225 Only this humble plant can guide us here, and here- 

after 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the 
dews of nepenthe.” 


So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter, 
— yet Gabriel came not; 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the 
robin and bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon world and in wood, yet Gabriel 
came not. 
1230 But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was 
wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan 
forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw 
River. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of 
St. Lawrence, 
a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the 






Mission. 
over weary ways, by long and perilous 
marches, 
ie had attained at length the depths of the Michigan 
forests, 
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Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to 
ruin! 


Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in sea- 

sons and places 

Divers and distant far was seen the wandering 1240 
maiden; — 

Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian 
Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the 
army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away un- 
remembered, 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long 1245 
journey; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it 
ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her 
beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and 
the shadow, 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray 
o’er her forehead, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly 1250 
horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the 
morning. 


V. 


In that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware’s waters, 





1241 Tents of Grace ] tents of grace A, 
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Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 
apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 
founded. 
1255 There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem 
of beauty, 
And the streets still reécho the names of the trees of 
the forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose 
haunts they molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, 
an exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a 
country. 
1260 There old René Leblanc had died; and when he de- 
parted, 
Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descen- 
dants, 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of 
the city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no 
longer a stranger; 
And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of 
the Quakers, 
1265 For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and 
sisters. 
So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed en- 
deavor, 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncom- 
Zn plaining, 
üther, as leaves to the light, were turned her 
thoughts and her footsteps. 


1267 endeavor | endeavour A. 
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As from the mountain’s top the rainy mists of the 1270 
morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and 
hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world 
far below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the 
pathway 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair 1276 
in the distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his 


image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she 
beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence and 
absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was 
not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, 1280 
but transfigured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and 
not absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 
taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 
spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 1286 
aroma, 


Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 





1270 from the ] from a A. 
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Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her 


Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; 
frequenting 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of 
the city, 


1290 Where distress and want concealed themselves from 
the sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished 
neglected. 
Night after night when the world was asleep, as the 
watchman repeated 
Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in 
the city, 
High at some lonely window he saw the light of her 
taper. 
1295 Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 
through the suburbs 
Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits 
for the market, 
Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its 
watchings. 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the 
| city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of 
wild pigeons, 
1300 Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their 
craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of 
september, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake 
in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and o’erflowing its natural 
margin, 
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Spread to a brackish lake the silver stream of exis- 
tence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, 
the oppressor; 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his 
anger; — 

Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor 
attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the home- 
less. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows 
and woodlands; — 

Now the city surrounds it, but still, with its gateway 
and wicket 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem 
to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: “The poor ye always 
have with you.” 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of 
Mercy. The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to be- 
hold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with 
splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o'er the brows of saints and 
apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a 

ce. 





Unto their eyes it 
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1315 





rs RvasszLine. 
1328 Thus. un 2 Sabbath morn, through the streets, de- 

serted and silent. 

Wending her quiet wav, she entered the door of the 
almshouse. 

Sweet un the summer air was the odor of flowers m 
the sarden, 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest 
among them, 

That the dving once mere might rejoice in their 
fravrance and beauty. 


1325 Then. as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cool- 

ed by the east-wind. 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the 
belfry of Christ Church, 

While. intermingled with these. across the meadows 
were wılted 

Sounds of psalms. thac were sanz by the Swedes in 
their church at Wicaco. 

Soft a3 descendinz wings fell the calm of the hour on 


her spirit: 
1330 Something within her said. "At lenzth thy trıals are 
ended” : 


And. with lizht in her looks. she entered the chambers 
of sickness, 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful atten- 
dants, 

Moistening the feverish lip. and the aching brow. and 
in silence 

Closing the sizhtless eyes of the dead. and concealing 
their faces, 


1325 east-wind } east wind A 
1327 While ] And A. 
13:4 Gedankenstrich nach said, A, 
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Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by 1386 
the roadside. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, 
for her presence 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls 
of a prison. : 
And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the 
consoler, h 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it 1340 
forever, 
Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time; 
Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 
wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a 
shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets 1345 
dropped from her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom 
of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 
anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their 
pillows. 5 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an 
old man. 
Long, and thin, and grey were the locks that shaded his 1350 
temples ; 
, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a 
moment 
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Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier 


manhood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are 
dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the 
fever, 

1855 As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled 

its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass 
over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit ex- 
hausted 


Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in 
the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and 
sinking. 
1860 Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied 
reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that 
succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint- 
like, 
“Gabriel! O my beloved!’’ and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of 
his childhood ; 
1365 Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among 
them, | 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking 
under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his 
vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted hie 
eyelids, 
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1359 forever ] for ever A. 
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1385 Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 

them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 
rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased 
from their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey! 


1890 Still stands the forest primeval; but under the 
shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty At- 
lantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from 
| exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
1396 In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still 
busy; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtl 
of homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neig. 
boring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wa 
of the forest. 


1386 forever ] for ever A. 
1398 neighboring ] neighbouring A. 





Anmerkungen. 





11f. W. S. Kennedy, H. W. Longfellow, p. 74 #f., teilt uns mit, 
woher Longfellow wahrscheinlich die Anregung zu diesen Ver- 


empfing : 
‘Longfellow often visited, when a boy, the old Wadsworth 
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In Hiawatha werden diese Biume geschildert als ‘ever sighing, ever 
singing’. 

5f. Vgl. hiermit The Courtship of Miles Standish, v. G14f 
20. The Akadian land: 
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p. 118 hat die folgende beachtenswerte Stelle: The views 
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liage. Beyond are the white expanse of waters of the Basin of Minas, 
the lower part of Cornwallis, and the isles and blue highlands of 
the oppositeshores. The charm of this prospect consists in the unusual 
combination of hill, vale, woods, and cultivated fields ; in the calm beauty 
ofagricultural scenery, andin theromantic wildness of the distant forests, 
During the summer and autumnal months, immense herds of cattle 
are seen quietly cropping the herbage of the Grand Prarie! 
29. ‘Blomidom is a mountainous headland of red sand- 


39. Was Longfellow hier über die Tracht der akadischen 
Frauen und späterhin über andere ethnographische Eigentümlich- 
keiten dieser in die neue Welt verpflanzten Franzosen sagt, stammt 
nicht aus seinen Quellen, sondern beruht auf persönlichen Beob- 
achtungen, die der Dichter auf seinem ersten europäischen Be- 
suche in der Normandie gemacht hat. In einem Briefe, den er 
von Havre aus an seinen Bruder schrieb, schildert er, wie sehr 
ihm das Costume der normannischen Frauen aufgefallen: ‘with 
their tall pyramidal caps of muslin, reaching at least two feet 
above the head, and adorned with long ear-tippets.’ 

48. belfry. Ober die Ableitung des Wortes von dem ahd. 
bergfrid vgl. Murray, New Engl. Dict. 

49. Kirchenlexikon oder Eneyklopädie der katholischen Theo- 
logie; ‘Angelus Domini (auch ‘Salutatio angelica’), ist eine in 
jetziger Form seit drei Jahrhunderten übliche Danksagung für die 
Menschwerdung Jesu Christi und besteht aus drei Antiphonen und 
drei Ave Maria, die morgens, mittags und abends auf ein gegebenes 
Glockenzeichen hin gebetet werden. 


willigten Abl: von 10 oder 20 Tagen 








Quellen bestätigt. Die Schilderung, welche Haliburton (p. 172) 
im Anschluß an Abb& Reynal von ihnen gibt, lautet folgendermaßen : 
“Real misery was wholly unknown, and benevolence anti- 
tipated the demands of poverty. Every misfortune was relieved as 
“it were before it could be felt, without ostentation on the one 
hand, and without meanness on the other. It was, in short, a 
society of brethren; every individual of which was equally ready 
to give, and to receive, what he thought the common right of 
mankind. So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all those 

of gallantry which are so often fatal to the peace af 

This evil was prevented by early marriages, for no one 
passed his youth in a state of celibacy.’ Haliburton betont aus- 
drückli es sich hier um keine Schönfärberei handelt, vgl. 
ibing a scene of rural felicity like this, it is 
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arer the truth than is generally magia Tra- 
and positive in the various parts of the United 
where they were located respecting their guileless, peace- 
and scrupulous character; and the descendants of those, 
long cherised and endearing local attachment induced them 
return to the land of their nativity, still deserve the name of 
a mild, frugal and pious people” Auch bei der Beschreibung der 
1, von Nachkommen der alten Akadier besiedelten 
Städte, nimmt Haliburton immer wieder Veranlassung, die Ein- 
wohner zu rühmen. So heißt es Bd. II, p. 173 bei der Be- 
schreibung von Clare: ‘Unambitious and frugal, they live within 
their means; devoted to their old form of Worship, they are 
divided by religious discard; and being cheerful in their dis 
sition and moral in their habits, they enjoy perhaps as” 
happiness as is consistent with the frailties 
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Wortes hyssop in Bibelübersetzungen näher einzugehen. Vgl. dar- 
über Eneyel. Brit. 
95/96. Angespielt wird auf den Verrat Petri. Vgl. Matth, 
XXVI, 31-75. 

101f. Die Tauben haben von jeher als Sinnbild zärllicher 
Liebe und Treue gegolten. Vgl. Isidor, Etymologiarum XI, 
Kap. Vil, 61. 

107. Offenbar in Anlehnung an Matth. XIV, 36, entstanden: 
“And besought him that they might only touch the hem of his 
garment." 


111. Das Fest der Schutzheiligen spielt in Ortschaften, die 
in Ländern rein katholischen Bekenntnisses sind, z. B. in Süd- 
italien eine große Rolle. Vgl. auch die Anmerkung Quinns: "The 
Indian student will call to mind the feast of the god of the village“ 
Wer der Schutzheilige von Grand Pré gewesen sein mag, 
war ich nicht imstande festzustellen. 

117. Der Leser mag sich daran erinnern lassen, daß in 
Genesis IV, 22 Tubal Kain als der Erfinder der Schmiedekunst 
genannt wird. Welche Bedeutung die klassischen Völker der 
Schmiedekunst beilegten, zeigen die Gottheiten Hephaistos und 
Vulkan. Auch in der germanischen Mythologie und Heldensage 
spielt die Schmiedekunst eine große Rolle. Vgl. Jakob Grimm, 
“Deutsche Mythologie’ (Berlin, 1875), 1, p. 453: ‘In der Heldensage 
schmiedet der riese Aspriän schuhe (Roth. 2029), und Vade, der 
tiese, läßt seinen Sohn Velnit erst bei Mimir, dann bei Zwergen 
schmieden lernen” Auch an Weland den Schmied möchte ich hier 
erinnern, Sonst gelten die Zwerge als die schmiedekundigen Leute, 

122. Plain song: ‘the described melody of the Catholic 
service.’ Siehe näheres über den Gegenstand in Encyel. Brit. 
in Sir Grove’s Dictionary of Music und in Th. Helmore, Plain 
Song. Hier findet sich auf p. 2 folgendes ausgeführt: ‘Plain song 
is the name given to the most ancient species of Church music. 
The more modern species, going hand in hand with it in actual 
use, and formed from it by the masters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and subsequent centuries, is styled in contradistinction Measured 
music or Figurate music. In Latin the two species are named 
eantus planus or cantus Gregorianus, and cantus mensurabilis or 
cantus figuratus; in Malian, canto plano or canto Gregoriano, 
and canto figurato; in French, plain-chant, and le chant compost 
or le chant Dan The former is comparatively easy and fit for 
all the ition, the latter is more difficult and 
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kung. Auch in The Village Blacksmith, st. 4, vergniigen sich 
die aus der Schule heimkehrenden Kinder damit, das Leben und 
Treiben in der Schmiede zu beobachten. 

137. Vgl. Th. Wright, a. a. O., I, p. 128: ‘If the eyes of 
one of the young of a swallow be put out, the mother bird will 
bring from the sea-shore a little stone which will immediately 
restore its sight: fortunate is the person who finds this little 
stone in the nest, for it is a miraculous remedy.’ Wright zitiert 
die Stelle nach F. Pluquet, Contes Populaires. Dort lesen wir 
p. 42 folgendes: ‘Hirondelle. Si l'on créve les yeux & l'un de 
ses petits, elle va chercher sur le bord de la mer une petite 
pierre avec laquelle elle lui rend la vue. Celui qui est assez 
heureux pour retrouver cette pierre dans le nid, posséde un re- 
mede miraculeux.” Auch in den Physiologi und Naturgeschichts- 
biichern des Mittelalters spielt der ‘wondrous stone’ der Schwalbe 
eine Rolle. Vgl. noch in Horseley's Anmerkung das Zitat aus 
Amelie Bosquet. Dort wird nach einer Volkstradition ein Mittel 
genannt, um in den Besitz des Steines zu gelangen. 

144. Vgl. Th. Wright, a. a. O., I, p. 131: ‘Sunshine on the 
day of St. Eulalia brings plenty of apples, and consequently of 
cider — 

Si le soleil rit le jour Sainte-Eulalie 
Il y aura pommes et cidre 4 folie.’ 


Eulalia war eine Heilige aus Barcelona, die unter Diocletian 
für ihren Glauben gelitten. Sie hat als Kalendertag den 12, Fe. 
bruar. Siche Alban Butler, The Lives of the Fathers etc. (London, 
1821), II, p. 136/37. Vgl. auch die ausführlichen Anmerkungen 
von Quinn und Dickmann. 

153. Die Geschichte von Jakobs Kampf mit dem Engel 
findet sich Genesis XXXII, 24—32. 

159. The Summer of All Saints. Andere englische Namen 
für die sonnigen Herbsttage sind ‘the Indian Summer’, ‘St. Luke's 
little Summer’, ‘Halloween Summer’ und ‘St. Martins Summer’; 
in Deutschland sprechen wir von einem ‘Altweibersommer’. : Der 
Lukastag fallt auf den 18. Oktober, Allerheiligen auf den 1. und 
der Martinstag auf den 11. November. Die Herbste sind in Aka- 
dien wirklich außerordentlich schön. Vgl. die Anmerkung zu 
V. 171ff. Eine Anspielung auf den akadischen ‘Summer of All 
Saints’ findet sich in Marie Corelli's The Sorrows of Satan. Tauchn. 
Ed., II, p. 111. 


163. Wash. Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
Il, p. 79: ‘over all this isolated, barren landscape, were diffused 
such. atmospherical tints and hues, as to blend the whole into 
harmony and beauty.’ 
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the Game of Draughts, London, 
ed ckt mit Erweiterungen vom 


Spiels findet sich in der Eneyel. Brit. VIL, p, 444tt. 
auch Strutt, Thé Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
tnt London, 1876. p. 415f Das Spiel ist alt. Bereits 
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Jahre 1668 hat M. Mallet ein Buch darüber geschrieben: Le 
feu des Dames. Aber schon ein Jahrhundert früher wurde das 


Dh in Europa eifrig betrieben. Eingehendere Informa- 


tionen geben folgende Werke: 


Yale, Companion to the Draught Player. 1767. 


William Payne, Introduction to the Game of Draughts. 
London, 1756. 





Anmerkungen V. 354—381. 145 


Auch in The Southern Literary Messenger (Vol. XV, p. 46) 
wird die Stelle unter den Beispielen für ‘very pretty, though 
somewhat quaint fancies’ aufgeführt. Brownson’s Quarterly Re- 
view (Vol. IV, 204 series, p. 69) beurteilt das Gleichnis in folgen- 
der Weise: "This is exquisitely dainty, but overwhelmingly arti- 
ficial; we admire, and yet we despise. However, few authors 
would blot it out.’ The American Review (Vol. I, p. 163/164) 
sagt von dem Bilde: “This is altogether too fine. It is sickening. 
X writer who feeds American boarding-school misses with such 
bon-bons, is fair subject for mirth. He ought to be laughed 
out of the fooly. Next thing his bust will appear in some bar- 
bour’s window in Broadway — if indeed the ideal is not there 
already. One would think this should suffice for the stars in 
one poem; but no: — “Over her head the stars; the thoughts 
of God in the heavens!" x 

This is naughty: we fear we shall never meet Mr. Longfellow 
in the place he mentions, if he allows himself to use such ex- 


354. Das Wort geht zurück auf ein altfranzösisches cuevre- 
fu [quevre-feu, covre-feu]. Die Bedeutung des Wortes wird in 
Murray, New. Engl. Dict., folgendermaßen erklärt: 

‘a) A regulation in force in mediaeval Europe by which at a 
fixed hour in the evening, indicated by the ringing of a bell, fires 
were to be covered over or extinguished; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for the purpose. 
b) Hence, the practice of ringing a bell at a fixed hour in the 
evening, usually eight or nine o'clock, continued after the original 
purpose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in connexion 
with various municipal or communal regulations; the practice of 
ringing the evening bell still survives in many towns.’ 

» Ober den Ursprung des Gebrauchs vgl. Freeman, The History 
of the Norman Conquest (1875), Ul, p. 185, Vgl. auch Long- 
fellows beide Gedichte Curfew, 

381. Vgl. Genesis XXI. Auch wegen dieses Gleichnisses ist 
Longfellow angegriffen worden: 

Der katholische Kritiker in Brownson's Quarterly Review, 
Vol. IV, 2nd series, nennt das Gleichnis ‘utterly unjustifiable,’ Auch in 
The Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. XV, p. 46, wird das Gleich- 
nis unter die ‘somewhat quaint fancies’ gerechnet. Vergleiche 
auch The American Review, Vol. I, p. 164: Der Verfasser zitiert 
das Gleichnis mit einem Ausrufung: en am Ende, dann sagt 
er: ‘The exclamation point is not ours; it is so in the original, 
and ends apter. The reader can attach to it no other 
legitimate significance, than as indicating the poet's 
at his own conception.’ 


Longfellow-Sieper, Evangeline. 
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len, Historical Sketch of the Acadians. ‘In Acadia’, p. 29. 
486. Vel. 2. Könige, II, 11. 
488. wailing ] Quarto-Illustrated-Longfellow hat waiting, wel- 
‚ches zweifellos ein Druckfehler ist. 
507. Vgl. Exodus, XXXIV, 29ff. 
547/548. Über die ersten katholischen Missionsversuche unter 


568. Auch Haliburton, I, p. 180, erwähnt ausdrücklich; 
“The hurry confusion and excitement, connected with the em- 


dem kamen Fille genug vor, wo Familienglieder getrennt wurden. 

In der schon erwähnten Petition, welche von expatriierten 
Akadiern in Pennsylvanien dem englischen Konig eingereicht wird, 
heißt es ausdrücklich: ‘Parents were separated from shildeaty and 
husbands from wives, some of whom have not to this day met 


Auch René Leblanc traf das Schicksal, daß ihm bei der 
schitfung der größte Teil seiner Kinder entrissen wurde: ‘He 
seized, confined, and brought away among the rest of the 
ang? his family, consisting of twenty children, and about 
hundred and fifty grandchildren, were scattered in different © 
lonies, so that he was put on shore at New York, with onl; 
wife and two youngest children, in an infirm state of health, 
whence he joined three more of his children at Philadel 
where he died without any more notice being taken of him 

of u his many years labour and 
service.’ Vgl. Haliburton, I, p. 
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585 ff. Vgl. Haliburton, I, p. 181: ‘For several successive 
evenings the cattle assembled round the smouldering ruins, as 
if in anxious expectation of the return of their masters; while 
all night long the faithful watch dogs of the Neutrals howled over 
the scene of desolation, and mourned alike the hand that had 
fed and the house that had sheltered them." Ferner II, p. 121, 
wo es von den Cornwallis besiedelnden Emigranten heißt, sie 
fanden ‘at the skirts of the forest, heaps of the bones of 
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613 ff. Offenbar hat dem Dichter bei diesem Bilde der 
Kampf vorgeschwebt, den Jupiter im Verein mit den Hekaton- 
cheiren gegen Saturnus und die Titanen führte. Daß das Bild sich 
durch besondere Klarheit auszeichne, kann man nicht behaupten. 
Es ist dem Tadel der Kritik nicht entgangen. 

624 ff. Vgl. Haliburton, I, p. 178: ‘In the District of Minas 


the adjoining woods, the destruction of their buildings and house- 
hold goods, with horror and dismay.’ 

657. Die Formeln ‘without bell or book’ oder ‘with bell and 
book’ sind namentlich in der mittelenglischen Poesie häufig. 

660. dirge. Ursprünglich ‘dirige’, das erste Wort der la- 
teinischen Antiphonie: Dirige, Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu 
tuo viam meam. Vgl. Psalm V, 8. 

666 ff. Vgl. über das Elend der verbannten Akadier Hali- 
burton, I, p. 195: ‘We have already seen in this province of 
Pennsylvania two hundred and fifty of our people, which is more 
than half the number that were landed here, perish through 
misery and various diseases’ (Petition der Akadier). 

668. household god's = Penaten. Philarte Chasles (Revue 
des deux Mondes. 1849, Nr. 2, 2» 120) weit u 
diesen Ausdruck hin, um darzutun, daß die Dichtung wenig 


» einfach natürlichen Charakter habe, der ihr petal “i 


Siehe Horsley's Anmerkungen, 

677.. Ob das Mammuth im Mississippidelta zu finden 
ist, vermag ich nicht zu sagen. Jedenfalls kommt es dort vor, 
W. Boyd Dawkins, On the Range of the Mammoth in Space and 
Time (Quart. Journ. of the Geol. Soc., No. 35, p. 145) bestätigt 
ausdrücklich: ‘The animal ran; of North America, 


Trapper finden sich in dem Büchlein The Indians of North Ame- 
rica. Ich lasse die nötigen Auszüge folgen: 
"Courreurs des bois,” p. 16: Sie werden geschildert als: ‘such 






the canoes carrying supplies up the rivers, or bringing 
back cargoes of furs.’ 
Als Kleidungsstücke der Voyageurs werden genannt: ‘a striped 
) shirt, cloth trowsers, a loose coat made of a blanket, with 
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‘Trapper,, p. 18: A Trapper is a beaver hunter. Those, 
who hunt beavers and other animals, for any of the few com- 
panies, are called Trappers; but such as hunt for themselves, 
take the name of Freemen.’ 

Besonders liebevoll und eingehend werden die Trappers 
in Irving's Adventures of Captain Bonneville beschrieben. Vgl. 
I, p. 139—143, 273, wo die Vorbereitung zu der Tätigkeit der 
Trapper gezeigt wird. Siehe ferner II, p. 27, wo von der Art 
ihrer Verteidigung auf einer Pririe, p. 44—46, wo von ihrer 
Verschwendung und Ausgelassenheit, und endlich p. 138—141, 
wo von der Art und Weise des Biberfangs die Rede ist. 

113. to braid St. Catherine's tresses, eine sprichwörtliche 
Redensart = unverheiratet bleiben. 

Die Redensart lautet im Französischen: ‘Rester pour coiffer 
sainte Catherine.’ 

P. M. Quitard, Dictionnaire des Proverbes (Paris, 1842), 
p. 193, bemerkt zu diesem Sprichwort: ‘C’était autrefois l’usage, 
en plusieurs provinces, le jour oü une jeune fille se mariait, 
de confier & une de ses amies qui desirait faire bientöt comme 
elle, le soin d’arranger la coiffure nuptiale, dans l’idee supersti- 
tieuse que cet emploi portant toujours bonheur, celle qui le rem- 
plissait ne pouvait manquer d’avoir 4 son tour un époux dans 
un temps peu éloigné; et l'on trouve encore au village plus d'une 
jouvencelle qui, sous le charme d'une telle superstition, prend 
secretement ses mesures afin d’attacher la premiere une épingle 
au bonnet d’une fiancée. Or, ocmme cet usage n'a pu jamais 
étre observé, & l’egard d’aucune des saintes connues sous le nom 
de Catherine, puisque, d’aprés la remarque des légendaires, toutes 
sont mortes vierges, on a pris de-lä occasion de dire qu'une vieille 
fille reste pour coiffer sainte Catherine, ce qui signifie en déve- 
loppement qu'il n’y a chance pour elle d’entrer en ménage qu’au- 
tant qu'elle aura fait la toilette de noces de cette sainte, con- 
dition impossible a remplir. 

Cette explication, qui m’a été communiquée, est bonne & 
connaitre, parce qu'elle rapelle des faits assez curieux; mais elle 
me parait un peu trop compliquée: en voici une autre plus 
simple, fondée sur l’ancienne coutume de coiffer les statues des 
saintes dans les églises. Comme on ne choisissait que des vierges 
pour coiffer sainte Catherine, la patrone des vierges, il fut trés 
naturel de considérer ce ministere comme une espéce de devolu 
pour elles qui vieillissaient sans espoir de mariage, aprés avoir 
vu toutes les autres se marier. 

Les Anglais disent dans le méme sens: ‘To carry a weeping- 
willow branch, porter la branche du saule pleureur, soit par allu- 
sion & la romance du saule, oü gémit une amante delaissee, soit 
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parceque cet arbre, étant l'embleme de la mélancolie, peut trés 
bien servir d’attribut A ce caractére malheureux que M. de Balzac 
appelle Ja nature élégiaque et désolée de la vieille fille’. 

741 ff. Bootfahrten den Mississippi hinunter fand Longfellow 
in den Reiseberichten Schoolerafts und anderer Ethnographen 
zur Genüge. Indessen glaube ich, daß er bei seiner Beschreibung 
vielmehr eine andere Bootfahrt vor Augen hatte, nämlich die- 
jenige des Capitains Wyeth von den Stromschnellen des Bighorn 
bis zum Cantonment Leavenworth, welche Washington Irving in 
seinen Adventures of Captain Bonneville (Ill, p. 107—145) be- 
schreibt. Diejenigen Stellen, aus denen mir dies 
scheint, habe ich in folgendem zusammengestellt: .. 

“t was about the middle of August [1833] 

‘The banks were generally alluvial and thickly grown with 
eotton-wood trees’ (110) . . . 

‘The river [Yellowstone] had alluvial bottoms, fringed with 
great quantities of the sweet cotton-wood’ (121)... 

‘Sometimes they would float all night with the current; 
one keeping watch and steering while the rest slept’ (125) . . 

“There was something pleasingly solemn and mysterious in 
thus floating down these wild rivers at night. The purity of the 
atmosphere in these elevated regions, gave additional splendour 
to the stars, and heightened the ce of the firmament. 
‘The occasional rush and laving of the waters; the vague sounds 
from the surrounding wilderness; the dreary howl or rather whine, 
of wolves from the plains; the low grunting and bellowing of the 
buffalo, and the shrill neighing of the elk, struck the ear with 
an effect unknown in the daytime’ (126). . . 

‘The Yellowstone, above the confluence of the Bighorn, is a 
clear stream; its waters were now gradually growing turbid, and 
assuming the yellow clay colour of the Missouri. The current 
was about four miles an hour, with occasional rapids’ (128/129) .. 

“On the 24th of August, the bull boat emerged, with its ad- 
ow crew into the broad bosom of the mighty Missouri’ 
184) ‘The broader and more turbulent stream of the Missouri’ 
(184) ..: 

“All day the yoragens pulled gently along, and landed in the 
evening and supped; then reembarking, 
to float down with the current; taking 
(186)... 

“They now drew their boat, with 
@ thicket of water willows, and 
day’ (140)... 
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bereits 1762 von Frankreich an Spanien abgetreten worden, 
aber Jahre 1769 unter die Kontrolle der spanischen 
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the parish of St. John Baptiste; S. W. by the parish 
‘of Assumption; N. W. by Ascension; and N. E. by Amite river.” 












Vgl. noch über die Akadier in Louisiana: Charles Dudley 
Warner in Harper's Magazine, Febr. 1887, und p. 55—71 des 
oben genannten Werkchens In Acadia, endlich auch die ein- 
gehenden Mitteilungen in H. R. Casgrain's Werk Un Pélerinage 
au Pays d' 
75211. Diese Route seiner Reisenden fand Longfellow in 
Darbys Werk über Louisiana vorgezeichnet. Dort findet sich über 
Richtung und Länge dieses Weges folgendes angegeben (p- Et 
“From the efflux of the Atchafalaya to Opelousas is thirty-six miles 
in a direct line, and the windings necessary for a road, would 
exceed fifty miles .... The present circuitous route by water 
‘the Mississippi and Plaquemines, and up the Atchafalaya and 
to Opelousas, is from one point to the other upwards: 


Oskibe neben Low-Island, unterhalb der Verbindung 
mit dem Atchafalaya, 
Aus dem Atchafalaya gelangen die Reisenden it 
Über den Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden Flüssen 
ebenfalls in Darby Näheres angegeben. Vgl. p. 119: "At the very 
where the Bayou Grand Louis leaves the hills, it divides 
branches, one turning north into Bayou Courtableau, and 
inding about two miles along the bluffs, and then abandons 
This south branch, after runing five miles, receives another 
Courtableau; the 
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Anmerkungen V. 889—975. 
each striving to produce his almost effect, so perfect are his 
imitations" 


of Captain Bonneville (111, 85) von dem spanischen Reiter entwirft. 
923. H. R. Casgrain, a. a. O,, 

Tessemblance des prairies avec l’Ocdan leur a fait appliquer, en 

Louisiane, plusieurs termes de marine: ainsi pour une course dans 

la prairie, on dit: aller au large, revenir du large. Une habitation 

entourée de son bouquet d’arbres, s'appelle une fle:,T’Ile Copal, 

Ile Grövenberg ete. A la Nouvelle-Orléans, on désigne de möme 


and free as the ocean's wave.’ 

952. Dieser Vers ist ohne Zweifel von Darby suggeriert wor- 
den, Dort lesen wir (p. 199); ‘its considerable trade was carried on 
with the Spanish provinces, by the route of Natchitoches. Wool, 
mules, and dollars, were brought in, 

975. Ich freue mich, ein Versehen im Texte hier noch berich- 
tigen zu können: Quarto Illustrated Longfellow hat nicht crossing, 
sondern crossed; crossing ist die Lesart von A, 






asking. 
|. Shakespeare, Henry VIII, 
asking.’ 
Scott, F.M. Perth, 1,34: “A lass that may be had for the 


1016. Auch hier hat Longfellow wahrheitsgetreu geschildert. 
ie ee eee 
In . 65—69, 


1028-1030. Vgl. Miles Standish, v. 1004 f. 


dem nur in außerordentlichen Fällen dispensiert wurde. 
Über die Ableitung des Namens von Catursiani montes oder 
Catorissium, Caturissium, Chatrousse, einem Dorfe in Dauphine, 
siehe Littré und Murray, New Engl. Diet. 
1044. Angespielt wird auf das ‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,’ 
welches den Fall Belsazzars ankündigte. Siehe Daniel, V. 125. 
1059. Vgl. hiermit, wie das Aufgehen der Sonne in Miles 
Standish, V, 506 ff, beschrieben wird. 
1060. Offenbar in Anlehnung an Lukas, VII, 38, entstanden. 
1063. Das Gleichnis vom verlorenen Sohn findet sich Lukas, 
XV, 11-32. 
1064. Vgl. Matth., XXV, 1-13. 
1078 tf. Oregon, jetzt gewöhnlich als Columbia bezeichnet, 
entspringt in den Rocky Mountains (vgl. die glänzende Beschreibung 
dieser Berge in Bonneville, I, p. 911.) und fließt westwärts in den 
Stillen Ozean. Er hat zwei Quellflüsse: der eigentliche Columbia, 
von NNW., und der Snake River, von SO, kommend. 
Walleway, nicht, wie Quim in seiner Anmerkung zu V. 1082 
meint, der Walla-Walla-Fluß, der sich in der Tat bei Wallala in den 
Columbia ergießt (vgl. Bonneville, 111, 5), sondern der in 
ile, I, p. 272ff, beschriebene Way-lee-way. 
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Owyhee, ein Nebenfluß des Snake River. Er entspringt in den 
südöstlichen Ausläufern der Owyhee Mountains und ergießt sich bei 
dem Städtchen Riverside in den Snake River. 

Nebraska oder Platte ergießt sich in den Missouri; von seinen 
‚beiden Quellflüssen interessiert uns hier in erster Linie der North 
Platte; er entspringt im North Park, hat erst nördliche Richtung, 
umfließt in weitem Bogen die Lamarie- oder Black-Mountains, um 
sich dann nach SO. zu wenden. 

Ein westlicher Nebenfluß des North Platte ist der Sweetwater 
River, der, von den südlichen Hängen der Windriver Mountains 
kommend, an den Abhängen der Sweetwater Mountains und Rattle 
Snake Hills vorbei durch das Sweetwater Valley nach Westen 
fließt (vgl. die Beschreibung des Sweetwater in Bonneville, 1, 
p. 68), Wenn Longfellow den Nebraska durch das Sweetwater 
Valley sich ergieBen läßt, so befindet er sich nicht im Widerspruch 
mit seiner Quelle, welche den Sweetwater-Fluß beschreibt als 
‘forming one of the forks or upper branches of the Nebraska.’ 

Fontaine ist der Name einer Stadt und eines Nebenflusses des 
Arkansas. Dieser Nebenfluß entspringt unweit der Stadt Colorado 
Springs und erreicht den Arkansas hei Pueblo. 

Im Anschluß an diese geographischen Notizen möchte ich noch 
eine Stelle aus Bonneville (I, p. 93) zitieren, die unserm Dichter 
vielleicht den ganzen Passus über die Ströme suggeriert hat: "The 
* Wind River Sierra, or bed of mountains; that great fountain-head 
from whose springs, and lakes, Sud fasted Te somal ae 
mighty rivers take their rise, which wander over hundreds of miles 
of varied country and clime, and find their way to the opposite 
waves of the Atlantic and the Pacific . 

Fram this great treasury of ‘waters iesué Yorth Timpid strom, 
which, augmenting as they descend, become main tributaries of the 
Missouri, on the one side, and the Columbia, on the other; and 
give rise to the Seeds-kee-dee Agie, or Green river, the great 
Colorado of the West.’ 

1080/1081. Vgl. Onéota, p. 173. Die Reisenden finden 
‘traces of wheels.’ Sie suchen lange ‘to find ‘some’ gorge and 
depression,’ um in das Tal einzutreten. ri 

1085. Spanish Sierras. In Colorado, New 
Vereinigten Staaten überhaupt gibt es viele 
von den spanischen Kolonisten herrührend, 
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1089—1091. Die üppige Blumenpracht der Prärien wird auch 
von Catlin geschildert. Vgl. I, 72: ‘The scenery of this day's travel, 
as I have before said, was exceedingly beautiful; and our canoe 
was often run to the shore, upon which we stepped to admire 
the endless variety of wild flowers, “waisting their sweetness on 
the desert air,” and the abundance of delicious fruits that were 
about us. Whilst wandering through the high grass, the wild sun- 
flowers and voluptuous lilies were constantly taunting us by striking 
our faces; whilst here and there, in every direction, there were 
little copses and clusters of plum trees and goose-berries, and wild 
currants, loaded down with their fruit; and amongst these, to 
sweeten the atmosphere and add a charm to the effect the wild 
rose bushes seemed planted in beds and in hedges, and everywhere 
were decked out in all the glory of their delicate tints, and 
shedding sweet aroma to every breath of the air that passed 
over them.’ 

1089 ff. Der überwältigende Eindruck einer Prarie wird von 
allen Reisenden hervorgehoben. Vgl. Catlin, I, p. 218: ‘Every 
rod of our way was over a continuous prairie, with a verdant 
green turf of wild grass of six or eight inches in height; and 
most of the way enamelled with wild flowers, and filled with a 
profusion of strawberries. 

For two or three of the first days, the scenery was monotonous, 
and became exceedingly painful from the fact, that we were (to . 
use a phrase of the country) “out of sight of land” 1. e, out of 
sight of anything rising above the horizon, which was a perfect 
straight line around us, like that of the blue and boundless ocean. 
The pedestrian over such a discouraging sea of green, without a 
landmark before or behind him; without a beacon to lead him on 
or define his progress, feels weak and overcome when night falls; 
and he stretches his exhausted limbs, apparently on the same 
spot where he has slept the night before, with the same prospect 
before and behind him; the same grass, and the same wild flowers 
beneath and about him; the same canopy over his head, and the 
same cheerless sca of green to start upon in the morning. It 
is difficult to describe the simple beauty and serenity of these 
scenes of solitude, or the feelings of feeble man, whose limbs 
are toiling to carry him through them—without a hill or tree to 
mark his progress, and convince him, that he is not, like a 
squirrel in his cage, after all his toil, standing still.’ 

Die hier gegebene Beschreibung erinnert in manchen Ziigen 
an diejenige unseres Dichters. Auch auf den II, p. 155/156 mit- 
geteilten Tagebucheintrag möchte ich verweisen. Vgl. auch: The 
Indians of North America, p. 81 ff. 

Last not least kommt hier in Betracht Schoolcraft. Vgl. Onéota, 
p. 177. 
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1092 und 1123/24. Vgl. Catlin, I, p. an p. 57 ete. 
Siehe ferner The Indians of North America, p. 152fE. 

Interessante Schilderungen der buffalo tee ihrer Wande- 
rungen und der Jagd auf dieselben geben Irving's Adventures. 
Vgl. I, p. 87£; II, p. 173—175; III, 56; III, 123£; 210, 213 ff. 

1093. Herds of riderless horses. Vgl. Catlin, II, p. 57ff. 

1094. Vgl. was in Catlin, II, p. 16 und 17, über die 
brennenden Prärien gesagt wird. Siehe auch Schoolcraft, Onéola, 
p. 116, 

1095. Vel. Bonneville, 1, p. 104: ‘They (Blackfeet. Indians) 
are Ishmaelites of the first order.’ 


1101. Die FiuBtiler: Vgl. Onéota, p. 174 ff. 


1102/3. Der Bir, grizzly bear, auch wohl Old Caleb (Caleb 
oder Cale), Old Ephraim oder Old Enoch genannt, spielt in den 
der Gefilde des fernen Westens eine große Rolle. 
Er ist ein gefährlicher Gast. Vgl. beispielsweise Schoolcraft, 
Onéota, p. 201 ff.; ferner The Indians of North America, p. 154 ff.: 
‘Man and beast, upon their feet, are sure to be attacked when 
they cross the path of this grizzly and grim monster, which is 
the terror of all this country; often growing to the enormous size 
of eight hundred or one thousand pounds.’ Siehe auch Catlin, I, 
p. 71. Bei fortschreitender Zivilisation ist auch ‘Cale’ seltener 
geworden. Vgl. die humorvolle Stelle in F. Parkman, The Oregon 
Trail, p. X: ‘Grim “Old Ephraim,” the grizzly bear, seeks the 
seclusion of his dens and caverns. It is said that he is no. 
longer his former self, having found, by an intelligence not hitherto 
set to his credit, that his ferocious strength is no match for a 
repeating rifle, with which discovery he is reported to have grown 
diffident, and abated the truculence of his more prosperous days. 
One may be permitted to doubt, if the bloodthirsty old savage has 
really experienced a change of heart; and before inviting him to 
single combat, the ambitious tenderfoot, though the proud possessor 
‘of a Winchestor with sixteen cartridges in the magazine, would do 
well to consider not only the quality of his weapon, but also that 
of his own nerves." 

Auch in Bonneville fehlen die Kämpfe mit grizzly bears 
nicht, Vgl. I, p. 158; III, p. 111, und 136 ff. 

1114. Vgl. Catlin, I, p. 218: ‘One commences on peregrinations 
like these, with a light heart, and a nimble foot, and spirits as 
buoyant as the very air that floats along by the side of him; 
but his spirits soon tires, and he lags on the way that is rendered 
more tedious and intolerable by the tantalizing mirage that opens 
before him beautiful lakes, and lawns, and copses; or by the 
looming of the prairie ahead of him, that seems to rise in a 
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kirchlichen Segen unter einer Eiche. Unter einem großen Kreuse 
am Wege pflegt der Priester die Messe zu lesen. Eine Traube der 
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Allerheiligen. In einer Anmerkung zu Burns Gedicht 
heißt es darüber: “The first ceremony of Halloween 
each a stock, or plant of kail. They (die Mädchen 
must go out, hand in hand, with eyes shut, and 
Longfellow-Sieper, Evangeline. 


“tf 





162 _ Anmerkungen .V. 1217—1226. . 
they meet with. Its being big or little, straight or crooked, is 
prophetic of the size and shape of the grand object of all their 
spells — the husband or wife If any yird, or earth, stick to 
the root, that is tocher, or fortune; and the taste of custoc, that 
is, the heart of the stem, is indicative of the natural temper and 
disposition.’ 

1217—20. compass-flower, oompass-plant (Silphium lacinia- 
tum), auch wohl poplar-plant und rosinweed genannt, eine hohe, 
rauh-borstige Pflanze. Asa Gray, Synoptical Flora of North 
America, Vol. I, p. 242, gibt als Verbreitungsgebiet der Pflanze an: 
Prairies, Wisconsin to’ Dacota and south to Alabama, Kansas, 
and Texas. Von den Blättern heißt es: ‘Leaves vertical and, 
especially the radical ones, disposed to place the edges north and 
south — in respect to which there is abundant literature.’ Es wird 
verwiesen auf Am. Naturalist, XVI, p. 626. 


Es ist klar, warum Longfellow späterhin, besser informiert, 
die ursprüngliche Fassung dieser Stelle ungeeignet fand und sie 
völlig umänderte. Die Verse 1217—1220 lauten in der ersten 
Ausgabe: 

‘Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the 


meadow, 

See how its leaves all paint to the north, as true as 
the magnet; 

It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has sus- 
pended 


Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller’s journey.’ 


1226. Nepenthe (vnxsvdéc). Traurigkeit verscheuchendes Bei- 
wort eines ägyplischen Zauberkrautes, welches, im Weine mit- 
getrunken, jeden Kummer des Tages verscheuchen soll. Siehe 
Plinius, XXV, 12, und XXI, 159. Vgl. auch Odyssee, IV, 221. 

1226. asphodel (acpo%sho¢), Asphodelus ramosus L. ge- 
hört zu der Familie der Liliaceen. Sie findet sich in den Mittel- 
meerländern, mit außerordentlich schönen, großen, weißen, oft pur- 
purn gestreiften, selten- gelben Blumen. Die alten Griechen nahmen 
auch in der Unterwelt Asphodelwiesen an, auf welchen die Schatten 
der Toten umherwandeln: Vgl. Homer, Odyssee, XI, 539, und XXIV, 
13. Quinn zitiert in seiner Anmerkung auch die Stelle aus Pope's 


' St. Cecilia's Day: 


‘Happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel.’ 


Wie die Griechen die wunderkräftige Pflanze gern auf Gräbern 
sahen, so wird sie auch jetzt noch von den Japanern in Begräbnis- 
hallen aufgestellt. 
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Vgl. ferner Tennyson, Lotos-Baters: 
‘Some, ‘tis whispered, down in hell, 

Suffer endless anguish; others in Elysian valleys: dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of 

Lord Rosebery, in seiner Rede im City Liberal Club am 

9. Juli 1901: ‘My reason for determining to disturb the Olympian 

repose “on Banks of Asphodel,” on which the Liberal party was 

reclining at ease, was that, however agreeable that position might 

be, it meant the paralysis of the party.’ Times, BR 1901, 


15. 

1228. Bluebird und robin werden auch sonst bei Longfellow 
immer ‘zusammen genannt. Vgl. Miles Standish, V. 187, und Song 
of Hiawatha, Il, p. 129, 136, 191, ete. der Riverside Edition. 

1241ff. Beachte die Anaphora. Vgl. 1876ff. und 1986 ff 

1241. Vgl. Eneyel. Brit, XVI, p. 812: “The Moravian Church 
since ils reorganization by Zinsendorf (1722, diese Reorganisation 
führte zur Stiftung der erneuerten Brüdergemeinde der Herm- 
huter) has been the missionary church par excellence. The third 
jubilee of missions was celebrated in 1882. The first period began 
with 1732, when two men, Leonard Dover and David Nitschmann, 
were sent to preach to the negroes of St. Thomas.’ Nach der 
letzten Statistik (die Ausgabe der E. B, ist aus dem Jahre 1883) 
hatten die mährischen Brüder nicht weniger als 115 Missions- 
stationen, 312 Missionare, 1471 Assistenten aus den Kreisen der 
Eingeborenen und 76646 Bekehrte. Näheres über die Brüder- 
gemeinde geben die Werke: Gindely, Geschichte der böhmischen 
Brüder (Prag, 1868) und Goll, Geschichte der böhmischen‘ Bril- 
der 





, 1882). 

1252—1254. William Penn, der berühmte englische Quäker 
und Philantrop, Schüler von George Fox, dem Stifter der Quäker, 
erhielt am 24. März 1681 als Ersatz für eine größere Summe 
Geldes, die er von der englischen Regierung zu fordern hatte, 
jenes Gebiet bewilligt, welches jetzt den Namen Pennsylvanien 
trägt, um dort einen demokratisch- regierten Quäkerstaat zu grün- 
den. Penn gedachte das Gebiet wegen seiner reichen Wälder mit 
dem Namen Sylvania zu belegen, aber Karl IL, in der Absicht, 
Penns Vater zu ehren, bestand darauf, daß das Präfix hinzugefügt 
würde. Am 27. Oktober 1682 landete Penn selbst in der Neuen 
Welt, um bald darauf Philadelphia, die Hauptstadt der Kolonie, 
zu gründen. Vgl. Zneyel. Brit, XVII, p. 492. Philadelphia 
weist schon durch seinen Namen auf seine Gründung durch Quäker, 
Anhänger der Brüdergemeinde, hin. Ihre Zahl wurde rasch durch 
Anhänger anderer Sekten, die dort vollständige Religionsfreiheit 
genossen, vermehrt. Vgl. Anmerkung zu V. 1296. Die Stadt zählt 
jetzt über eine Million Einwohner. Sie liegt auf einem Land- 
us 


ichten und Gebräuche der Quaker, zu denen auch das ‘Du’ der 
Anrede gehört, gibt uns Aufschluß The Book of Discipline, seit 
dem Jahre 1782 in zahlreichen Ausgaben verbreitet. Eine be- 
rühmte Geschichte der Quäker wurde von W. Sewel geschrieben: 
Histori van de Opkomste, Aanwas en Voortgang der Christenen, be 
kend by den naam van Quakers (Amsterdam, 1717). Der Verfasser 


auch ins Deutsche übersetzt (1742). 
1288. Der Orden der Sisters of Mercy wurde erst 1827 in 
Dublin gegründet. Da Gabriel im Pestjahr (1798) stirbt, so haben 
wir es hier mit einem Anachronismus zu tun. Gemeint ist wohl 
‘a sister of Charity.’ Dieser Orden wurde bereits 1634 in Frank- 
reich gegründet, 

1296. Unter den Quäkern, die Philadelphia gründeten, be- 
fanden sich auch Deutsche. Germantown war eines der ursprüng- 
lichsten Stadtviertel. Jm Jahre 1725 sollen die Deutschen nicht 
weniger als 100000 Acres Land in der Nachbarschaft von Phila- 
delphia besessen haben. Jm Jahre 1749 langten gegen 12000 
Deutsche in der Stadt an. Vgl. in Watson, a. a. O,, p. 472—746, 
den The Germans überschriebenen Artikel, Siehe auch die An- 
merkung von Quinn. 

12981. Die Pestilenz ist historisch. Der Dichter hat das 
gelbe Fieber im Auge, welches im Jahre 1793 Philadelphia heim- 
suchte; er fand darüber die nötigen Mitteilungen in Watson's An- 
nals, p. 617, und in den M. 8. Annals in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, p. 210—213. Über jenes Unglücksjahr ist auch 
eine besondere Broschüre geschrieben worden: M. Carey, A short 
Account of the Malignant Fever lately prevalent in Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1798). Des Dichters Angaben sind nicht übertrieben, 
a men. Suellen wind Carat Kingewitnee, Co 

heit besonders unter den Armen aufriumte, (Vgl. Carey, p. 76.) 
ie Zulassung von fieberkranken Leuten in das Alms-house wurde 
untersagt, aber für die von der Pest ergriffenen Kranken, 








& 
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welche privater Verpflegung entbehrten, wurde außerhalb der Stadt 
ein Hospital gegründet. (Vgl. Carey, p. 30.) Auch in diesem 
Hospital waren die Zustände (Vgl. Carey, p. 42) 

1309. Was den Dichter bewog, die Szene des Wiederfindens 
in das Armenhaus zu verlegen, darüber hat er sich selbst einem 
Journalisten von Philadelphia gegenüber in der folgenden Weise 
geäußert: ‘I was passing down Spruce Street one day 
my hotel, after a walk, when my attention attracted to 
large building with beautiful trees about it, insi 
closure. I walked along until I came to 
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came to write Evangeline, I placed the final 
between Evangeline and Gabriel, and the death, at the 
and the burial in an old Catholic grave-yard no! 

1 found by chance in another of my walks. Vgl. R. E., IV, 

Über das Haus, welches Longfellow im A 
bei Watson folgende Angaben (p. 400): ‘The original 
for the city was located down town, on a meadow 
from Spruce to Pine street and from Third to Fourth st 
front was to the east and nearest to Third street. Its 
was on Spruce street, and its entrance by Third street 
stile: The house was much such a structure as to 
general appearance as that of the Friend’s Almshouse 
street; it had a piazza all round. It contained the 
insanc as well as the poor. There were also some 
the necessary buildings formed near the corner of Union and 
streets, on the site now occupied as the premises of Doctor 
sick, from which cause, I find, in 1758, it was called ‘the Alms- 
house down Fourth street’ and ‘the Almshouse square,’ etc. — 
The present Almshouse out Spruce street began in 1760, was 
first occupied in the year 1767. The square of nearly 400 feet 
square on which the buildings stand, cost then but 800 £.... 
It was then, however, quite a place in the country and near the 
woods." In Verbindung mit den hier beschriebenen Institutionen 
wurde nun 1732 das Philadelphia-Hospital gegründet, worin Long- 
fellow die Szene des Wiedersehens verlegt. Vgl. Thompson West- 
cott, Historic Mansions and Buildings of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia. Ohne Datum. p. 101/102. Die Frage, ob die Szene des 
Wiederfindens tatsächlich in das Philadelphia-Hospital oder viel- 
mehr, wie viele Leute behaupten, in das Quäker-Almshouse, Walnut 
Street, verlegt ist, wird dort eingehend erörtert. Aber Longfellows 
vorerwähnter Bericht entscheidet die Frage. 
1312. Vgl. Markus XIV, 7, und Joh. XH, 8, 
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1826. Vel. Mogae Annals, p. 325—334. Christ Church 
ist eine iskopatkirche. Der Glockenturm wurde 
im Jahre Lone hesatet ae cen, Kendousstwead von 2100 £. 
Die Glocken wurden in England für 900 £ erstanden, Während der 
are: gehörten Washington, Jefferson und Franklin zu 

Besuchern von Christ Church. Franklin liegt 
tcf des Kircat begraben, Vgl. auch die Anmerkung Dickmanns, 
Ferner Handbook of Christ Church Philadelphia 
1892) und Memorial of the two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of Christ Church Philadelphia. 1695—1895. Philadel- 
phia, 1896. In diesen Schriften wird ausführlicher über die Ge 
schichte der Kirche berichtet. 

1328. Gemeint ist die schwedisch-protestantische Kirche Gloria 
Dei in Wicaco, Philadelphia, die im Jahre 1700 eingeweiht wurde. 
Die Kirche steht noch; Westcott gibt in seinem bereits zitierten 
Buche, p. 6ff, einen näheren Bericht ihrer Geschichte, Vgl 
auch William Mason Cornell, History of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

ia und Boston, 1876, p, 24. 

1355/1356. Anspielung auf Exodus, Kap. XII. 

1390/1391. Über die Besitzergreifung der alten akadischen 
Heimstätten durch Emigranten von Connecticut vgl. Haliburton, Il, 
Pp. 116 ff,: ‘From the removal of these people in 1755, the country 
remained unsettled until the year 1760, when two hundred emi- 
grants from Connecticut were invited to remove thither and take 
possession of it,’ — Siehe auch die Bemerkung Ch. D. Warner's 
in Baddeck, abgedruckt in In Acadia, p. 41: ‘The old Normandy 
picturesqueness has departed from the village of Grand Pré 
Yankee settlers, we were told, possess it now, and there are no 
descendants of the French Acadians in this valley.’ Cber den 
Eindruck von Grand Pré um die Mitte des Jahrhunderts vgl. Hali- 
burton, II, p. 115: ‘No traces of it [the French village Minas) are 
now to be seen, except the cellars of the houses, a few aged 
orchards, and the never failing appendages of an Acadian setile- 
ment, scattered groups of willows.’ 

Von neuen auf eigenen Eindrücken beruhenden Schil 
verweise ich auf H. R. Casgrain, p. 56ff, und auf Ch. D. 
Warner. Siehe In Acadia, p. 40. 

1392/1394. ‘Many of the exiles, failing to win a livelihood 
in the colonies, finally wandered back to their old homes, and 
became the progenitors who are found there at the present day. 
Vgl. In Acadia, p. 32. So sind die französischen Kolonisten in 
der Township of Clare Nachkommen der alten Akadier, ‘These 
people are the descendants of those who were transported to Massa- 
chusetts, and after the peace of 1763 were permitted to return to 
a ‘The same frugality and industry for which they had 
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p. 185. Vgl. übrigens auch H. R. Cas- 
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p: 239, 

1395. Vgl. hierzu die Illustration auf p. 101 des Werkes In 
Siehe auch Haliburton, II, p. 173, wo L 
wie die französischen Kolonisten der Township Clare sich’ 
Nähe der Küste halten und treu an den alten Gebräuchen 
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Bestimmung der in der Dichtung genannten Pflanzen 
(von Professor Dr. J. Rein). 5 


A) Akadien. 
pine: Pinus, gewöhnlichste Art Pinus Strobus L. 
hemlock; Abies canadensis. 


sycamore; Platanus occidentalis L. 
plane-tree: dasselbe wie sycamore oder auch false sycamore. 
hollyhock: Malva alcea L. und Hibiscus-Arten, 


B) Louisiana, 
cotton-tree: Populus laevigata und andere Pappelarten, 
china-tree: Melia Azedarach L., Pride of India. 
orange: Citrus Aurantium L. 
citron: Citrus medica L. 
cypress: Taxodium distichum Rich., Cypressus thyoides L, und 
andere Arten. 
‘moss: Usnea barbata Hoffm. 
cedar-tree: Juniperus virginiana L., das virg. Bleistiftholz liefernd, 
mimosa: zwei Arten der Schrankia; M. pudica und sensitiva sind 





water lilics: Nymphaea odorata Ait. oder Nuphar advena Ait, 

totus: nicht die asiatische Lotosblume, Nelumbium speciosum, son- 
dern Nuphar advena Ait, die gelbe amerik, Nixenblume. 

‘magnolia: Magnolia grandiflora L. 

rose: von den wilden amerik. Rosen passen am besten Rosa 
Michx. und Rosa Carolina L, zu dieser Stelle, 

trumpet-flower : Tecoma radicans Juss, oder Tecoma 
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grapevine: Vitis Labrusca L. oder V. vulpina L. 

palmetios: Sabal Adansonii oder eine andere Sabal-Art. 

Spanish. moss: Tillandsia usneoides L., Bromeliaceac. — 

mistletoe: Phoradendron flavescens Nutt, nahe verwandt der europ. 
Art, Viscum album L. 

oak: in mehr als 20 Arten in den Golfstaaten vertreten. 

tobacco: wahrscheinlich Nicotiana tabacum L. 


. C) Der Westen. 

rose: Rosa setigera Michx., var. rubifolia. 
amorpha: Amorpha fructicosa L. 

oak: Gattung schwer zu bestimmen. 
compass flower: Silphium laciniatum. 
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craft, Ondota or Characteristics of the Red Race of America, p. 381 
bis 384. Dort heit es wie folgt: 


MOOWIS 


oR 
THE MAN MADE UP OF RAGS AND DIRT. 
A rraprrionary LEGEND or THE Onypwas, 


In a large village, there lived a noted belle, or Ma mon dä 
go kwa, who was the admiration of all the young hunters and 
warriors. She was particularly admired by a young man, who 
from his good figure, and the care he took in his dress, was 
called the Beau-Man, or Ma mon da gin ine. This young man had 
a friend and companion, whom he made a confidant his affairs. 

“Come,” said he, one day in a sportive mood, “let us go a 
courting to her who is so handsome, perhaps she may fancy one 
of us.” But she would éten ko, oelthae “ob thew ment ie 
handsome young man rallied from the coldness of her air, and 


& 


made an effort to overcome her indifference, she put together thi 


in the presence of others, and the affair was soon noised about 
the village, and became the talk of every lodge circle. Besides, 
he was a very sensitive man, and the thing so preyed upon him, 
that he became moody, and at last took to his bed. He was 
taciturn, often lying for days without uttering a word, with his 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and taking little or no food. From this 
state no efforts could rouse him; he felt abashed and dishonoured, 
even in the presence of his own relatives, and no peruasions could 
induce him to rise. So that when the family prepared to take 
down the lodge to remove, he still kept his bed, and they were 
compelled to lift it over his head, and leave him upon his skin 
couch. It was a time of general removal and breaking up of the 
camp, for it was only a winter's hunting camp, and as the season 
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wilderness reigned around. 
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the bits of soiled cloth, clippings of finery, and cast. off clothing, 
and ornaments which had either been left or lost. These he care 
fully picked out of the snow, into which some of them had ben 
trodden and partially buried, and conveyed them to one place, 
The motly heap of gaudy and soiled stuffs, he ii 
ginal beauty, and determined to make them into a coat and leggins, 
which he trimmed with beads, and finished and decorated after the: 
best fashion of his tribe. He then made a pair of moccasins and 
garnished them with beads, a bow and arrows, and a frontlet and 
feathers for the head. Having done this, he searched about for 
cast out bones of animals, pieces of skins, clippings of dried meat, 
and even dirt, and having cemented them together with snow, he 
filled the clothes with these things, and pressed the mass firmly im, 
and fashioned it externally in all respects, like a tall and well 
framed man, He put a bow and arrows in his hands and the frontlet’ 
on his head. And having finished it, he brought it to life, and 
the image stood forth, in the most favoured lineaments of his fellows. 
Such was the origin of Moowis, or the Dirt and Rag 

“Follow me,” said the Beau-Man, “and I will direct you, how 
you shall act." He was indeed, a very sightly person, and as they 
entered the new encampment, the many colours of his clothes, the 
profusion of ornaments which he had managed to give him, and 
his fine manly step, and animated countenance, drew all eyes. And 
he was received by all, both old and young, with marks of attention. 
The chief invited him to his lodge, and he was feasted on the 
moose’s hump and the finest. venison. = 

But no one was better pleased with the handsome stranger 
than Man mon dé go kwa. She fell in love with him at the first 
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Eye-bright lover, 
Ah thou ravenous bird that knowest, 


But to spy 
Wheres I fall, and then to batien, 
On my breast. 





Die Erzählung von Leelinau findet sich in: Henry Rowe School- 
craft, Algic Researches. Dort lesen wir Bd. II, p. 77—84 folgendes: 


LEELINAU 
oR 
THE LOST DAUGHTER. 
Aw Opjipwa Tate. 

Leelinau was the favourite daughter of an able hunter who 
lived near the base of the lofty highlands called Kaug Wudjoo, 
on the shore of Lake Superior. From her earliest youth she 
was observed to be pensive and timid, and to spend much of her 
time in solitude and fasting. Whenever she could leave her father's 
lodge she would fly to remote haunts and recesses in the woods, 
or sit upon some high promontory of rock overlooking the lake, 
In such places she was supposed to invoke her guardian spirit. 
But amid all the sylvan haunts, so numerous in a lighly pictu- 
resque section of country, none had so great attractions for her 
mind as a forest of pines, on the open shore, called Manitowak, 
or the Sacred Grove. It was one of those consecrated places 
which are supposed to be the residence of the Puk Wudj Ininee, 
or little wild men of the woods, and Mishen Imokinakog, or turtle- 
spirits, two classes of minor spirits or fairies who love romantic 
scenes. Owing to this notion, it was seldom visited by Indians, 
who attribute to these imaginary beings a mischievous agency. 
And whenever they were compelled by stress of weather to make 
a landing on this part of the coast, they never failed to leave an 
offering of tobacco, or some other article. 

To this fearful spot Leelinau had made her way at an 
early age, gathering strange flowers or plants, which she would 
bring home to her parents, and relate to them all the little in- 
cidents that had occurred in her rambles, Although they discounte- 
nanced her visits to the place, they were unable to restrain them, 
for they did not wish to lay any violent commands upon her, 
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Thou art leaning on my breast, 
Lean for ever there, and rest! 
Fly from man, that bloody race, 
Pards, assassins, bold and base; 
Quit their din, and false parade 
For the quiet lonely shade. 
Leave the windy birchen cot 

For my own, light happy lot, 
O’er the I my veil will fling, 
Light as beetle’s silken wing; 

I will breathe perfume of flowers, 
O’er thy happy evening hours; 
I will in my shel] canoe 

Waft thee o’er the waters blue; 
I will deck thy mantle fold, 
With the sun’s last rays of gold. 
Come, and on the mountain free. 
Rove a fairy bright with me. 

Her fancy confirmed all she heard as the words of sober 
truth. She needed nothing more to settle her purpose. 

On the evening preceding the day fixed for her marriage, 
she dressed herself in her best garments. She arranged her hair 
according to the fashion of her tribe, and put on the ornaments 
she possessed. Thus robed, she assumed an air of unwonted 
gayety, as she presented herself before her parents. I am 
going, said she, to meet my little lover, the chieftain of the 
green plume, who is waiting for me at the Spirit Grove; and 
her countenance expressed a buoyant delight, which she had 
seldom evinced. They were quite pleased with these evidences 
of restored cheerfulness, supposing she was going to act some 
harmless freak. ‘‘] am going,” said she, to her mother, as she 
left the lodge, “from one who has watched my infancy, and 
guarded my youth. Who has given me medicine when I was 
sick, and prepared me food when I was well. I am going 
from a father who has ranged the forest to procure the choicest 
skins for my dress, and kept his lodge supplied with the best 
food of the chase. 1 am going from a lodge which has been 
my shelter from the storms of winter, and my shield from the 
heats of summer. Adieu! adieu!" she cried as she skipped lightly 
over the plain. 

So saying she hastened to the confines of the fairy haunted 
grove. As it was her common resort, no alarm was entertained, 
and the parents confidently waited her return with the sunset hour. 
But as she did not arrive, they began to feel uneasy. Darkness 
approached, and no daughter returned. They now lighted torches 
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of pine wood, and proceeded to the gloomy forest of pines, but 
were wholly unsuccesful in the search. They called aloud upon 
her name, but the echo was their only reply. Next day the 
search was renewed, but with no better success. Suns rose and 
set, but they rose and set upon a bereaved father and mother, 
who were never afterward permitted to behold a daughter whose 
manners and habits they had not sufficiently guarded, and whose 
inclinations they had, in the end, too violently thwarted. - 

One night a pary of fishermen who were spearing fish near 
the Spirit Grove, descried something resembling a female figure 
standing on the shore. As the evening was mild, and the waters 
calm, they cautiously paddled their canoe ashore, but the slight 
ripple of the water excited alarm. The figure fled, but they 
recognised, in the shape and dress, as she ascended the bank, 
the lost daughter, and they saw the green plumes of her lover 
waving over his forehead, as he glided lightly through the forest 
of young pines, 


Longfcllow-Sieper, Evangeline. 12 
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Introduction. 





Robert Burns, in a unique sense the national poet 
of Scotland, was probably the first of his ancestral line 
to attain very special distinction, The eldest child of 
William Burnes and Agnes Broun, he was born, 25th 
January 1759, in the “clay biggin” built by his father’s 
own hands at the hamlet of Alloway—about two miles 
south of the county town of Ayr—on a portion of the 
seven acres of nursery ground which he had taken on 
lease. Both on the paternal and maternal side the poet 
was of ancient farmer descent, his paternal ancestors 
having an immemorial connection with Kincardineshire 
in the northern portion of Scotland, and his maternal 
ancestors with Ayrshire in the south-west. The advo- 
cates of the “Celtic element” in Burns have mooted the 
theory that he was really descended from one Walter 
Campbell of Argyleshire, who having for some reason 
fled to Kincardineshire was known there as Walter Burn- 
house or Burnes; but the story is a mere baseless con- 
jecture, opposed to well-established facts. On the mother’s 
side, however, the Celtic element may have been more 
predominant, for Ayrshire is included in the district of 
the Strathclyde Welsh. Still all such theorizing is more 
ss fallacious. Burns, like most lowland Scots, was 
of several racial elements, and whether 
al genius from a particular race, 

ould be merely futile to enquire. 




















which he inherited were, by long ancestral lin 
of the Scottish peasant-farmer; and to the last 
elements of his nature were those of the peasant. 


ceaseless toil of the galley slave”—were of a 
have hopelessly barbarized him, but for certain red 
circumstances. These were created mainly by his 
highly enlightened sense of parental duty. Ex: 
intelligent for one of his class, he took a peculiar 
in fostering the intelligence of his children. 
rudiments of education had almost since the R 
been within the reach of most Scottish children 
the poorer classes; but the mere rudiments of 
could have done little to ameliorate the moral 
tellectual lot of those young peasants. Happily, 
the ideals of education entertained by Will 
were of a somewhat comprehensive cl 
as regards the mere rudiments he was ratl 
nen 
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in the village being hired as a school. Then when, in 
the poet’s ninth year, the school was broken up, the father, 
now removed to the farm of Mount Oliphant, endeavoured 
to make himself the intellectual comrade of his children, 
“conversing,” says the second son Gilbert, “familiarly 
with us on all subjects as if we had been men.” Even 
during the hours of labour he made use of every op- 
portunity to arouse their mental powers, by “leading 
the conversation to such subjects as might increase their 
knowledge.” There is indeed something singularly pathetic 
in the strenuous efforts of this poverty-stricken peasant- 
farmer to make the most of his limited intellectual resour- 
ces on his childrens’ behalf. By borrowing or purchase, 
he was able to procure for them only a very meagre 
supply of books, most of them oldfashioned and common- 
place, and the whole affording very frugal pabulum for 
the keen intellectual appetites of such exceptional children; 
but we are told, “Robert read all those books with an 
avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled.” The mo- 
notony of his farm labours was only further broken by 
a few weeks, in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, at the 
parish school of Dalrymple, a few weeks in the following 
year at Ayr to study English grammar under his old 
teacher Murdoch (who also at this time introduced him 
to the study of French), and a summer quarter in his 
seventeenth year at the parish school of Kirkoswald to 
learn surveying. His acquaintance with the best examples 
of English literature was still very restricted; it included 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, a few 
] of Shakespeare, and Pope’s Works as well as some 
etry sent by Murdoch, “the first,” says Gilbert, 
d an opportunity of reading, except what is 
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Excellent New Songs, that were hawked at 
country in baskets, or exposed in stalls on the s 
Until, indeed, “towards the period he commenced r 
he “remained,” says Gilbert, “unacquainted with Fielding — 
and Smollet (two volumes of Ferdinand Count F: n 
and two volumes of Peregrine Pickle excepted), with 
Hume, with Robertson and almost all the authors of 
eminence of the later times.” — 
The earlier poetic efforts of Burns were in no degree 
prompted by literary ambition. “For my own part,” 
he says, “I never had the least thought or inclination of 
turning Poet till I got once heartily in love, and then 
thyme and song were in a manner the spontaneous 
language of the heart.” Still his latent poetic tendencies 
had been fostered by a variety of other influences. “I 
owed much” he says, “to an old maid of my mother’s, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity and superstition. 
She had the largest collection in the country’ of tales and 
songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, deadlights, wraiths, 
apparitions, cantraips, enchanted towers, giants, dragons: 
and other trumpery. This cultivated the latent seeds: 
of Poesy, but had so strong an effect on my imagination 
that to this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes“ 
keep a sharp look out in suspicious places; and though 
nobody can be more sceptical in those matters than I, 
yet it often takes an effort of philosophy to shake off — 
those idle terrors.” But for this superstitious old er 
we might, thus, never have had The Address 
Deil, Death and Dr Hornbook or even Tam 
Shanter, for even if it was not to her that he’ 
the original tales on which Tam is founded, the 
vividness of the great midnight scene 
would perhaps have been impossible, 
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of those early impressions. For the cultivation of “the 
latent seeds of Poesy,” he was, however, in his early 
years, chiefly indebted to one of those curious collections 
of songs—Scots as well as English, and very varied in 
sentiment, merit and morality—so popular in the eighteenth 
century, It became, he says, “my vade mecum. I 
pored over it, driving my cart or walking to labour song 
by song, verse by verse—carefully noteing the tender or 
sublime from affectation and fustian.” In the eighteenth 
century collections and the Excellent New Songs 
of the country hawkers, he found the germ and more 
of the lyrical method, of which he was so uniquely 
brilliant an exponent. He would not however have found 
it but for his peasanthood; and for the perfection of 
that method his peasanthood was almost as essential as 
his genius. No doubt the developement of his genius 
was greatly aided by what he knew of the English poets. 
In his earlier years the perusal of Pope, for example, 
must have been highly beneficial. Pope’s terse and polished 
style must have exercised on him, a salutary discipline; 
and he learned also something from him as a satirist; 
but in a strictly poetic sense he could have little in 
common with this essentially artificial product of the 
“polite world;” and his serious attempts to follow in 
Pope’s poetic footsteps are painfully lumbering. The 
earliest traces of the influence of Pope or other classic 
English models is to be found in the blank verse fragment 
of a tragedy, beginning: 
“All villain as I am—a damned wretch,” 
and dating from his eighteenth or nineteenth year.* 





_* For detailed information regarding the indebtedness. of Burns 
Poets, the reader should consult Dr Meyerfeld’s 
; Studien zu seiner dichterischen Ent- 
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During his residence at Kirkoswald Burns’s reading 
“was,” he states, “enlarged with the very important 
addition of Thomson’s and Shenstone’s Works;” and the 
“addition,” shortly afterwards, “of two more authors to 
my library gave me,” he says, “great pleasure: Sterne 
and Mackenzie—Tristam Shandy, and The Man of 
Feeling—were my bosom friends.” Yet in all his earlier 
songs—not merely Handsome Nell, his first experiment 
in verse, but Tibbie I hae seen the Day, I dreamed 
I lay, and The Ruined Farmer, as well as somewhat 
later pieces, The Tarbolton Lasses, Montgomerie’s 
Peggy, The Lass of Cessnock Banks, My Father 
was a Farmer O, The Rigs O’ Barley, Now 
Westlin Winds, and My Nannie O—we recognise 
chiefly the pupil of the “collections,” and the “Excellent 
New Songs.” Apart from The Rigs O’ Barley, the 
only one of the “rhymes of those days” which rises above 
mediocrity is The Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie, modelled after Hamilton of Gilbertfield and 
Allan Ramsay; for Mary Morison, which Burns on 
20th March 1793 sent to Thomson as one of his “juvenile 
works,” betrays a finish and maturity of style which forbid 
the acceptance of his statement in an unqualified sense; 
and as matter of fact the Mary Morison, whom it is 
supposed to celebrate, did not come to stay in Mauchline 
until 1784. So far also from having mastered, at this early 
period, the French octave, Burns did not yet venture, even 
in the case of The Death and Dying Words, to essay 
the simpler stanza used by Hamilton and Ramsay for similar 
themes; but contented himself with the octosyllabic couplet. 

The influence of the eighteenth century English poets 
is, during the earlier phase of Burns’s career, manifested 
chiefly in certain “religious pieces,” written during his 

esidence in Irvine, while a victim of hypochondria; and 
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affording us hardly any glimpse of his real individuality 
either as man or poet. They include Winter a Dirge, 
A Prayer in Prospect of Death, Stanzas Written 
in Prospect of Death and Prayer under the Pres- 
sure of Violent Anguish. 

With those “religious pieces” the poet’s chrysalis 
stage may be said to close. During his unsuccessful 
attempt, in his twenty-third year, to set up as a flaxdresser 
in Irvine he not only “learned something of a town life,” 
but formed a bosom friendship with a “young fellow,” 
whose “knowledge of the world was vastly superior” to 
his own, whose “mind was fraught with courage, inde- 
pendence and magnanimity, and every noble manly virtue,” 
and who was even “a greater fool” than himself, “where 
Woman was the presiding star.” Initiated into deeper, 
and even somewhat questionable, experiences, Burns now, 
for good or evil, became emancipated from the traditional 
trappings of his youth; and almost immediately his poetry 
underwent the magic transformation that was inevitable 
in the case of one gifted as he was. True, there was the 
possibility that he might renounce poetry, become “mute 
and inglorious,” as many possible poets have been; indeed 
had he possessed no other models than the English poets 
he could scarce have been other than mute, for never by 
the aid merely of those models could his verse have be- 
come the true expression of himself and of his own life. 
Happily his own poetic instincts proved for the most part 
stronger than his unaffected reverence for the Base 
achievements of Pope and Thomson 
Gray. Despairing and rightly despairing 
in English poetry, he chose what hı 
sphere” of a “rustic bard;” an 
remaining faithful to | 
unique place amo 
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“that of the rustic, whereas Fergusson thoroughly under- 
stood what may be termed the educated vernacular, then 
in current use in Edinburgh society. Then the partiality 
of Burns for Fergusson, and his immediate enthusiasm 
for him were kindled by a certain mental and spiritual 
kinship, a kinship which he could not recognize in Ram- 
say. Fergusson’s poetry was all that of early manhood, 
and the tragedy of his life left on Burns an indelible 
impress—in gréat part became he recognized similar 
possibilities of tragedy in himself. True, Fergusson was 
intrinsically a weaker man and a weaker poet than 
Burns; but this only more keenly awakened Burns’s 
sympathy; and that his poetry was but a pale anticipation 
of that of Burns, rendered its influence on Burns, in some 
respects all the more stimulating. Thus Fergusson’s pro- 
mise was in a sense vicariously fulfilled by Burns; and 
his apprenticeship to the Muse was served more for Burns 
than for himself. 

Traces of Fergusson’s influence on Burns are not 
only more numerous than traces of Ramsay’s influence; 
they are more intimate, more interwoven with the very _ 
texture of his work.—Had there been no Fergusson could 
we have had, for example, The Holy Fair, or The 
Twa Brigs, or even Halloween, not to mention The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, which however is the 
most mongrel of all his productions, and of all poetic 
productions that have won approbation from critics of 
repute? As for The Holy Fair, its manner is essen- 
tially that of Leith Races and The Hallow Fair— 
graphic pictorial narrative, but merrily satirical, and not, 
like bapeeid continuation of Christis Kirk, and many 
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. 
Fair rather that of Fergusson than Ramsay; the earlier 
stanzas are a mere adaptation from Fergusson, and in 
this and other pieces we meet with words, and phrases, 
and modes of sentiment and reflection which are either 
almost unadulterated Fergusson or very Fergussonian, Yet 
amid all that he borrows and utilizes, Burns only the 
more strongly manifests his own great and magic indi- 
viduality. Emulating his Scottish predecessors of the re- 
vival and sometimes almost, unconsciously, parodying them, 
he is never a merely slavish imitator; his poetic flame 
on the contrary burns much brighter than that at which 
it was kindled. Even his parodies far surpass the originals. 

/Partly a parody of Leith Races, The Holy Fair is 
infinitely superior to it in vividness and virility. What- 
ever modes of speech Burns may borrow and utilize, he 
looks at what he describes with his own unaided vision 
—he utters entirely his own individual experience; and 
with him life was much fuller of varied sentiments and 
emotions than it ever was with Fergusson; his mental 
outlook is more comprehensive and more penetrating, his 
humour infinitely richer, his sympathy more thorough 
and cordial, his satire more searching, his presentment 
much more vivid and inspiring. 

LZ Among the more notable pieces immediately following 
the Fergussonian impulse, are A Poet’s Welcome, 
Epistle to John Rankine, The Twa Herds, Death 
and Dr Hornbook, and Holy Willie’s Prayer, all 
in his favourite six line stave in rime couée. Not 
merely in their stave and in their language, but in 
their whole manner and method, they belong who 
to the Scots vernacular school. So little trace do’ 
show of the English school in manner, thought o 
pression, that reading them alone we should ni 

Burns had ever heard of Pope, or The 
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Shenstone, or Gray. No doubt the English poetry he had 
perused exercised a refining influence on his poetic style, 
even when he made use of the Scots vernacular; but 
here it is all so absorbed and individualized that it ceases 
to be perceptible. Indeed it may be said that where it 
is least perceptible it is most salutary. As soon as it 
becomes perceptible, Burns ceases to be really himself, 
and almost ceases to be in any true sense poetical. The 
more he endeavours to adopt the English manner, or 
permits himself to appropriate the sentiments of his 
English predecessors, the more does he relapse into mere 
laborious failure. Symptoms of English influence, of the 
appropriation of sentiments from English authors, are a 
sufficient guarantee that the piece is at least not better 
than second class. Even this may be said of the First 
Epistle to Davie, written though it be in an essentially 
Scottish stave, first made use of probably by the old 
Scottish “makar,” Alexander Montgomerie; and it may 
be said, still more emphatically of at least much of The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, and specially of those 
portions so heterogeneously appropriated from English 
sources. 

The most fruitful period of Burns’ genius was the 
autumn of 1785 and the spring of 1786. During those 
few months he wrote the bulk of the pieces contained in 
the Kilmarnock edition of 1786, not to mention the mar- 
vellous Jolly Beggars, which was only published post- 
humously. Amongst the more characteristic masterpieces 
are The Holy Fair, The Address to the Deil, 
acc Toa Louse, The Twa Dogs, and The 
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contains several fine stanzas; and there are various pieces 
which come under the category of “occasional,” such as 
Scotch Drink, The Authors Earnest Cry and 
Prayer, A Dream, and the several Epistles, which for 
the most part are admirable at least for their extempore 
wit, and perhaps afford us the best means now available 
of estimating the character of the poet’s gifts as a con- 
versationalist. On the other hand in English or Scoto- 
English we have such achievements as Despondency, 
Man was made to Mourn, A Lament, To Ruin, 
where the poet is dominated by English models, where 
appropriation becomes now and again flagrant, and where 
he ceases to be characteristically himself. Meeting such 
specimens of verse anonymously and comparing them 
with his Scottish masterpieces, we should hardly dream 
of ascribing them to the same author. They bear no 
hall mark of Burns. They do not express his true self, 
but only certain of his more affected or hypochondriacal 
moods. Burns as the reflective sentimentalist is not Burns 
at his best, is indeed hardly Burns at all, 

The prolificness of Burns during the six months pre- 
ceding the Kilmarnock volume was coexistent not with 
a period of exceptional happiness or hopefulness, but of 
one exceptionally troubled. He was becoming almost 
the mere prey of difficulties and misfortunes, and errors. 
His worldly outlook gradually became so dark as to 
suggest the advisability of exile from his native land, and 
his entanglement with Jean Armour was causing him 
much anxiety and even remorse, before her renunciation 
of him wounded his self-esteem to the quick, and made 
him for a time the sport of his tumultuous passions. It 
would, however, appear that the excitement produced by 
his misfortunes helped, if anything, to stimulate rather 
‘an to discourage his muse. True, they also produced 
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a lapse into such ineffective sentimentalism as Despon- 
dency, The Lament, To Ruin and so on; but the 
very ineffectiveness of those pieces indicates how. little 
his strong nature was vitally affected by the passing 
bitterness of his lot, notwithstanding his momentary attacks 
of despair, and his violent appeals to the “womb of un- 
created night to close over him and all his sorrows.” 

The Jean Armour incidents are usually regarded as 
responsible for the mysterious episode of Mary Campbell, 
but whether this much magnified affair belongs to an 
earlier or a later date, it is worthy of note that neither 
of those, seemingly the most important of his, amours 
was the immediate occasion of any of his finer lyrics. 
The two chief lyrics dedicated to Mary Campbell.—Thou 
Lingring Star and Highland Mary—were professedly 
written several years after her death and are merely reminis- 
cent, while his best lyric in celebration of Jean Armour 
was Of a’ the Airts, written after his marriage. 

The success of the Kilmarnock volume was so con- 
siderable that the prospects of Burns very soon under- 
went a complete transformation. Instead of setting sail 
as an impoverished emigrant to Jamaica, he set out, in 
the character of an acredited poet, to try his fortunes in 
his native capital of Edinburgh. The result must have 
far surpassed his expectations. The subscription to the 
new and enlarged edition of his poems, to be issued by 
Creech, the leading Edinburgh publisher of the day, was 
so large that he was at once relieved from all immediate 
anxiety regarding money matters, and, more 
his genius found such warm and ample ri 
the most distinguished citizens of Edinburgh, 
up to him quite new vistas of ibilit 
village rhymer—only a few 
bankrupt, alike in worldly mi 
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than he of his essential superiority to his patrons; and 
indeed this consciousness of superiority was throughout 
his life an occasion to him of much bitter, and even 
unfair, reflection. All this must be considered, if we are 
to understand, how much he felt himself compelled to 
forego, by the resolution to marry Jean Armour, and 
again settle down in Ayrshire as a humble peasant-farmer. 
In view of the thought of all he could have been under 
happier auspices, his resolve, however wise and necessary, 
cannot be regarded as other than a choice of eyils. 
Necessary it probably was—necessary for many reasons. 
For one thing the weight of custom and habit lay heavy 
upon him—his hard and toilsome discipline as a peasant 
had not been without permanent effects on his tastes, 
sympathies and partialities. Nor can we greatly err in 
supposing that he was partly influenced in his decision 
even by dread of himself, a dread which haunted him 
before he came to Edinburgh, and found utterance in the 
touching and foreboding lines of A Bard’s Epitaph. 
That he shrank from the perils of a new experiment in 
life, and deemed occupation in the daily duties of his 
farm his best safeguard, is indeed fully borne out by re- 
ferences in his letters. He must also have been con- 
firmed in his decision by consideration of the possible 
results of his flirtations with Mrs. M’Lehose. In such 
affairs it was impossible for Burns to be a mere Platonist; 
and he must have foreseen that the Sylvander and Clarinda 
masqueradings could, if continued, end only in the social 
ruin of both. In this, as in other cases, he was no doubt 
prepared to defy the world, prepared even to do what 
he knew he would bitterly repent of doing; bi 

instance he could not defy the world 
burgh; and it may be that in his” 
only too glad finally " 
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attentions of the devoted “widow.” His attachment to 
her does not appear to have been very incurable, not- 
withstanding the fervour of his protestations, and, in truth, 
one more than suspects that amid all the ardours of his 
temporary passion, he had a certain mischievous appreciation 
of the humour of the situation. Any how Clarinda—who 
had been patronising and pitying his rustic mistress, Jean 
Armour—had good reason to be disagreeably surprised 
when he suddenly made Jean Armour his wife. 

That he did marry Jean Armour suggests that those 
old ties had a large share in the formation of his resolve 
to resume his occupation of farmer. Her influence was 
also accentuated at this crisis by her pitiable situation, 
when about to become a mother; but it is also morally 
certain both that she had always a strong hold on his 
affections, and that he married her with a thorough con- 
viction that he was acting wisely towards himself, as well 
as generously towards her. Nor can his decision be pro- 
nounced other than wise—other than the wisest possible 
in his difficult and perplexing circumstances; but that it 
was so, only emphasises the tragedy of the situation. To 
be convinced of the tragical results of his actual decision, 
we have but to consider that with his visit to Edinburgh 
his fortunes both as man and poet reached their highest 
point of prosperity. But would the results not have been 
worse had he resolved on some new experiment? Must 
not the melancholy truth be admitted that by reason of 
what was best in him, as well as what was worst in him, 
he was, on account of his past, already almost doomed 
to have an unfortunate career? 

Prudent as may have been the resolve of Burns, his 
reflections on making it could not have been wholly 
pleasurable, The irony of his circumstances was already 
only too apparent. No one knew better than he what 
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he could have been and done under better auspices; and 
conscious that his best possibilities were being largely 
sacrificed, he could—not being by any means a Tolstoi— 
hardly remain ‘long contented and happy. His poetic 
ambition, if not wholly quenched, burnt henceforth only 
intermittently. Already his career as poet was not indeed 
closed; but instead of receiving a new impetus towards 
greater achievements it appeared to have rather received 
discouragement. Of any settled resolve to follow up his 
great success with verses, in which he should be able to 
do fuller justice to his marvellous powers, there is no 
evidence, Indeed the only considerable poems of special 
merit written after he left Edinburgh, are the Elegy on 
Captain Matthew Henderson and Tam O’ Shanter, — 
a fact little short of amazing, if we consider his previous 
achievements, and the high hopes which must have ani- 
mated him in setting out for Edinburgh. Those two 
poems, especially the latter, which owes its existence merely 
to happy accident, are a proof that with fitting stimulus, 
his most excellent work—as regards maturity of conception 
and prefection of execution—would have followed his 
Edinburgh visit; that he had it in him to have done far 
better things than he lived to accomplish. Their per- 

- formance was only, but it was inevitably, frustrated by 
his environment. The marvel is not that he did so little, 
but rather that, in circumstances so hampering.and galling, 
he did so much, 

At first Burns, very wisely, busied himself mainly 
with his own worldly affairs; and he may have cherished 
the hope that gradually he would earn leisure for a more 
serious cultivation of literature. If so, the hope proved 

i bad luck in the selection of his farm, 
regard to small details of 
to be feared, from his 
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own irregularities, His position was, in truth, quite 
anomalous, Much that was best in him was left unutilized, 
left to corrupt and fester; and thus he was worsted mainly 
by his superiority to his environment. Apart from this, 
however, it must be regarded as unfortunate that he was 
seriously affected by the opinions of Dr. Moore and 
certain Edinburgh critics, as to the inferiority, and even 
necessary vulgarity, of Scottish vernacular poetry. Dr. Moore 
seems hardly to have regarded it as literature, and he 
virtually advised Burns to have nothing more to do with 
it. Then Burns was bitterly convinced that in Edinburgh 
he had been chiefly a nine day’s wonder—that he had 
been admired and féted, less for the intrinsic merits of his 
verse, than because it was the verse of a rustic pheno- 
menon. Well aware, also, that the revived vernacular 
poetry had inevitable limitations, that after all by following 
other models greater achievements were to be accom- 
plished, if he could only master the technique of their 
art, Burns, after Edinburgh, seems to have lost heart for 
further serious efforts in the vernacular, and devoted a 
good deal of attention to experiments in English. Of 
the futility of those experiments—handicapped as he was by 
his circumstances and his early training—he seems latterly 
to have been fully convinced; for writing to Thomson, 
ı9th October 1794, he says: “Those English songs gravel 
me to death, I have not that command of the language 
that I have of my native tongue. In fact I think my 
ideas are more barren in English than in Scottish.” If 
he felt so gravelled in his efforts to accomplish a passable 
English lyric, must it not have been with something of the 
irksomeness of a galley slave that he toiled at his laborious 
attempts to master the poetic methods of Pope, or Gold- 
smith, or Collins, or Gray? Yet the lamentable fact re- 
mains, that, apart from his songs, the bulk of his verse 
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after Edinburgh consists of those futile experiments in 
English. Among the more elaborate are his odes On 
Mrs. Oswald, For 31th December 1781, To The 
Departed Bill, For General Washington’s Birth- 
day &c. None of them are quite destitute of a certain 
rhetorical plausibility, but all are overstrained and bom- 
bastic, wholly innocent of poetic inspiration or true poetic 
deftness or beauty, and mainly “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Compared with his early Scottish 
masterpieces they are merely deplorable. Deplorable also 
were they in their indirect results; for had the labour 
wasted on such vain endeavours been devoted to themes 
of the old sample, treated after the old manner, his poetic 
legacy might, even as regards quality, have been of far 
higher value than it is. 

The aim of the selections included in this reprint is 
mainly to manifest the poetic merits of Burns as a Scottish 
vernacular poet. His mere experiments as a hesitating 
and inapt disciple of the English school are not included, 
for they do not really count in any proper estimate we 
may form of him as poet. Granted that he wrote some 
excellent verse in pure English, so far as the mere language 
is concerned, and that English is more or less blended 
with Scots in nearly all his poems, yet the manner, 
method and inspiration of his best poetry have as little 
in common with the poetry of the English school, as his 
life had in common with the lives of those English poets. 
It is by virtue of his uniqueness that he was enabled to 
exercise a certain specially beneficial influence on British 
literature as literature. His uniqueness consists in this— 
that he was a man of essentially rustic tastes and ex- 
periences, dealing with rustic themes largely in his own 
rustic language and in metrical forms specially suited to 
that language, but dealing with them in such a 
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as to win for him a place amongst the classic poets of 
all time. This of course premises original genius of a 
rare and high order, and necessarily of a rarer and higher 
order than was ever fully manifested; but, this notwith- 
standing, his genius would never have triumphed as it did 
but for two things—the indirect influence of English poetry 
in cultivating his taste, and the influence, direct and in- 
direct, of the old Scottish tradition in providing him with 
metrical forms and poetic methods appropriate to his 
language and his themes, 

One of the most notable qualities of the poetry of 
Burns is its personal character. In this respect he stands, 
among British poets, along with Byron. If he lacked the 
intense personal assertiveness of Byron, he possessed a 
richer nature—he was more fully and comprehensively a 
man, and a man more closely in contact with reality. 
If also his less pronounced egoism and his rustic environ- 
ment debarred him from being so great a force in contem- 
porary literature, his intense naturalness and sincerity have 
probably ensured him a more lasting fame. By virtue, 
indeed, of these qualities, he had ultimately no small share 
in dethroning those eighteenth century English poets, 
before whom, in his röle of English poet, he was so ready 
to bow the knee. 

All that is best in Burns’ poetry is a record of his 
own rustic life and experience. His humour is essentially 
peasant humour. It is from common things that he 
borrows his most graphic and telling allusions. Thus 

“OQ rare! to see our elbucks wheep 
And a’ like lambtails flyin,” 
“See how she peels the skin an’ fell * 
As ane were peelin onions,” R 
or 1 
“Awa ye squatter’d like a drake “ 
On whistling wings,” 
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“A runt was like a sow-tail 
Sae bow that night.” 

Such metaphors are quite a feature of his verse, and 
confer on it much of its peculiar pungency. But, apart 
from mere allusions, its wit and humour are essentially 
rustic in tone and manner—the wit and humour of a man 
of exceptional genius, but addressed primarily to clever 
rustics and exactly fitted for their appreciation, It Is al+ 
most a truism to add that his language has the specially 
rustic merits of simplicity and directness, It is conver 
sational language. His vernacular Scots could hardly be 
anything else, but vernacular simplicity and directness also 
influence his choice of English, except when he seriously 
endeavours to ape the style of his English models, 
Occasionally he could excel his worst models in stilted- 
ness and bathos as thus:— 

“Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall; 

Clarinda, rich reward, o'erpays them all," 

Compare this merely béte couplet with the following 
stanza, purely English as regards language and purely 
Scottish as regards poetic form:— 

“And "wear thou this’—she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustic play; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In fight away.” 

How limpidly clear the expression, how simple and 
condensed, yet how fit and sufficient! 

As 2 poet of nature, also, Burns, on account of his 
peasanthood, has 2 place of his own. By reason of hie 
daily occupations im the fields, he 
communion with it that allusions to 
his verse, and colour his lang 
scious effort. Mo poetic mi 
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ngs 
“Tam O’ Shanter for vivid truthfulness; but it could. 
have been portrayed only by the imagination of a pea- 
sant; and throughout his verse we are constantly struck 
by his peasant mastery of nature’s idiosyncracies. Take 
the following short examples: “The hares were hirplin 
down the furs,” “Heard the restless rattons squeak about 
the rigging,” “The blackening trains of craws to their 
repose,” “Wee modest crimson-tipped flower,” “Winter 
howls, in gusty storms, the long dark night,” “Pairtricks 
scraichin loud at e’en,” “The Gorcock springs on 
whirring wings,” “Ye curlews calling thro’ a clud,” 
“Deep-ton’d plovers grey, wild-whistling o’er the hill,” 
“Thou Winter hurtling thro’ the air the roaring blast,” 
“The rising moon began to glowr,” “The silent moon 
shone high o’er tower and tree.” These are but a few 
out of many of his passing references. Of his more ela- 
borate pictures the classic one is, of, course, the Hal- 
loween Stanza:— 
“Whyles o’er a lin the burnie plays” &c. 

In addition also to his many admirable descriptions 
‚of rustic scenes and episodes, Burns, in The Auld Farmer 
has given us a rustic portrait which alone is worthy to 
insure him immortality. Its surpassing excellence could 
have been achieved by no other than a rustic employing 
tustic language. Compared with it Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer, is at once recognised as merely pinchbeck. 
The later poet’s discernment of his farmer is hardly skin- 
deep, and his portrait is merely a funny caricature. Burns, 
taught by his own heart, portrays the farmer with a 
loving humour that wins for the subject our fullest sym- 
pathy and regard. How exquisite the picture of the 

copartnership of farmer and mare:— 

“When thou an’ I were young and skiegh, 
‘An’ stable-meals at fairs were driegh, 


ea 
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How thou wad prance, an’ snore, an’ skriegh, 
An’ tak the road? 
Town’s—bodies ran, an’ stood abiegh, 
An’ ca’t thee mad.” 
“When thou was corn’t, an’ I was mellow 
We took the road ay like a swallow,” &c, 


And then at last:— 
“We ’ve worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi’ ane anither; 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether 
To some hain’d rig, 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather 
Wi? sma’ fatigue.” 

On the other hand, when Burns essays deliberately 
to portray nature after the Thomsonian fashion his genius 
ceases to serve him, his eloquence becomes mechanical 
and cold and commonplace; and, occasionally, he is as 
woodenly bathetic as Wordsworth in his least inspired 
moments. Witness the following couplet from Verses 
Written At Taymouth:— 


“The outstretching lake, embosom’d ’mong the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills.” 


While his peasant life conferred on Burns a sym- 
pathy with nature beyond the acquirement of a merely 
idle contemplator, he had also as a peasant, a more com- 
plete knowledge than most writers of the natural man, 
of man stripped of the artificial conventions of society. 
He came into closer contact with the primitive elements 
and passions; and moreover the study of mere outcasts 
and vagabonds had a curious fascination for him—a fäs- 
cination that was, in part at least, sympathetic. The 
essence of his poetry is a cry for social, intellectual and 
moral freedom—a cry for a fuller life, for a happier 
and brighter present. It is the poetry—much of it—of 
revolt, revolt especially against the bondage of the kirk, 
which bondage had its raison d’étre mainly in mere 
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distrust of human nature, and depended for its authority 
on pretensions that were fatal to intellectual and moral 
freedom. As the poetry of revolt, the verse of Bums 
tends occasionally towards exaggeration and lack of 
balance; but allowance being made for this, its funda- 
mental healthiness and sanity are beyond question, as is 
manifested by the place it now holds in the esteem not 
merely of his own countrymen but of the world. A 
modern Scottish Churchman, of high accomplishments and 
emancipated sentiments, has scouted the idea that his 
countrymen owe Burns anything for their “deliverance 
from the nightmare of Calvinistic Puritanism.” “The poet,” 
he affirms, “with his rich sense of humour, would be sur- 
prised at future generations regarding him in the part of 
a theological reformer.” But what Scotland needed was 
less theological reform than deliverance from the tyranny 
of theological dogma? Except in Holy Willie’s Prayer, 
Burns hardly, indeed, ever meddles directly with Theology; 
it was to him merely “a moonshine matter,” and he set 
as little store by it as the most enlightened “moderate” 
clergyman of the past or present; but the most effective 
way to deliver his countrymen from their “nightmare” 
was to concentrate their attention on something else, to 
show them the value of other things than were dreamt 
of in the kirk’s philosophy. Our critic indeed affirms 
that Burns merely uttered “a brilliant protest” for a 
religious freedom which “society in town and country 
were already enjoying.” But if his protest was merely 
superfluous, how can it be termed “brilliant,” or can a 
fighter of shadows be regarded with other feeling than 
those of contemptuous amusement, however seemingly 
brilliant his show of fence? Besides, even if the religious 





1 Graham, Scotland in the Eighteenth century II, 150. 
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tyranny exercised at Mauchline exceeded the average 
offensiveness, it was merely a question of degree, for the 
superstition that rendered such tyranny possible was more 
or less rampant all over Scotland; and even yet the 
theologian of the Holy Willie type is not a wholly ex- 
tinct species. 

On the whole it is by his lyrics that Burns keeps 
his strongest hold over the hearts of his countrymen; 
and it is the matchless expression of natural human sen- 
timent and emotion in the lyrics that has done most to 
humanise them and augment their joy. No doubt during 
the later years that he wrote most of his lyrics, Burns 
might, under better auspices, have compassed a much 
ampler and richer poetic achievement. They are but 
short and fragmentary utterances, and those of the highest 
excellence are not so very many. But then those few are 
supremely good, supremely good in the sense that they are 
a perfect, or nearly perfect, expression of the poetic conception 
they set forth, Burns attains supreme excellence, especially 
when he steps in where others have partly failed, and 
utilizes ideas and sentiments and even expressions of his 
predecessors. But on the question of Burns’ relation 
to his lyric predecessors I cannot do better than refer 
the reader to what I may be excused for terming 
Mr. W. E. Henley’s masterly and exhaustive summary 
of the subject (Essay in The Centenary Burns IV, 
Pp. 321—334). In his treatment of the old songs—in 
what he appropriates, in what he excises, in what he 
amends, in his power, while preserving, or rather rekind- 
ling to higher usues, their old spirit, to make them in- 
stinct with his own passion and individuality—Bu 
perhaps even more striking indications than ‘ 
poems, of his own marvellous poetic vi 
natural endowments as a poetic artist. 

Burns, Poems, 
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Yet, when all is said, the fact remains that Burns 
was enabled to bequeath his unique poetic legacy to his 
country only by the sacrifice of himself. To do what 
he did, to be what he was, as a poet, his failure in a 
merely worldly sense was almost inevitable. His death, 
21st July 1796, in circumstances of proverty and misery 
is not a matter for surprise, however much for regret. 
The tragedy of his later years is undeniable, and to gloss 
it over is not merely to he desingenuous, it is to fail in 
admitting the full cost of his achievement, and thus to 
fail in appropriate gratitude for his priceless poetic benefits. 


CHIEF EDITIONS. 


Those published by the poets authority are the Kil- 
marnock of 1786, the Edinburgh of 1787, of which there 
are two different impressions, the reprint of the Edin- 
burgh, as the “third edition” London 1787; the Edin- 
burgh of 1793 in two volumes entitled the “second 
edition considerably enlarged,” and the Edinburgh of 1794 
in two volumes entitled “a New Edition considerably en- 
larged,” but containing nothing that had not appeared 
in the 1793 edition. The 1787 edition contains additions 
to the 1786 edition, and further additions were made in 
the 1793. The text of none of the editions is exactly alike. 

The chief posthumous editions are the Tracts pu- 
blished by Stewart and Meikle, or Thomas Stewart, 
Glasgow 1796—1800, containing previously unpublished 
poems, afterwards included in a volume entitled Poems 
Ascribed to Robert Burns, Glasgow 1801; Works 
of Robert Burns [Edited, anonymously, by Dr. Currie 
for the benefit of the poet’s widow and family] 4 volumes, 
Liverpool 1800, 24 edition with amendments and addi- 
tions, London 1801, and a reissue with notes and additions 
by Gilbert Burns, London 1810; Works of Robert 
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Burns edited by Allan Cumingham, 8 volumes, London 
1834; Works of Robert Burns edited by James 
Hogg and William Motherwell, Glasgow 1834—1835; 
Aldine edition of the Poetical Works of 
Robert Burns, 3 volumes, London 1839; Life and 
Works of Robert Burns edited by Robert 
Chambers, Edinburgh 1851—1852; The Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns edited by Alexander Smith, 
London 1865; Works of Robert Burns edited by 
W. Scott Douglas, Edinburgh 1877—1879; Life and 
Works of Robert Burns edited by Robert 
Chambers, new edition revised by William Wallace, 
4 volumes, Edinburgh 1896; and The Poetry of Robert 
Burns edited by W. E. Henley, and T. F. Henderson [The 
Centenary edition], 4 volumes, Edinburgh 1896—1897. 
In this edition all the chief textual variations are given, 
the authority for the variation being also added in every 
instance. Mention must also be made of James C. Dick’s 
valuable edition of the Songs of Robert Burns, 1903. 


a  —e. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 
A CANTATA, 
RECITATIVO. 
I. 
When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 
Or wavering like the bauckie-bird, 
Bedim? cauld Boreas’ blast; 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 
In hoary cranreuch drest; 
Ae night at e’en a merry core 
©’ randie, gangrel bodies 
In Poosie Nansie’s held the splore, 
To drink their orra duddies: 
Wi’ quaffing and laughing, 
They ranted an’ they sang; 
Wi’ jumping and thumping, 
The vera girdle rang. 
u. 
First, neist the fire, in auld red rags 
Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags 
An’ knapsack a’ in order; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi’ usquebae an’ blankets warm— 





1 “Thick load.” Woodburn MS. 
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She blinket on her sodger. 
And ay he gies the tozie drab 
The tither skelpin kiss, 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an aumous dish: 
Ilk smack still, did crack still, 
Like onie! cadger’s whip, 
Then swaggering an’ staggering* 
He roar’d this ditty up:— 


AIR, 
Tune—Soldier’s joy. 
I. 

I am a son of Mars, who have been in many wars, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 

Lal de daudle?, &c. 


II. 
My ’prenticeship I past where my leader breath’d his last, 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of Abram: 
And I servéd out my trade when the gallant game was 
play’d, 
And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


IIT. 
I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batt’ries, 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to head me. 
I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


1 “Just like a.” Woodburn MS. ? “Swaggering an’ staggering.” 
Woodburn MS. ® “Fal-lal-de-lal.” Laing MS. 
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Iv. 7 5 
And now’ tho’ I must beg with a wooden arm and leg, 
And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my bum, 
Im as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet, 
As when I us’d in scarlet to follow a drum, 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


v. 
What! tho’ with hoary locks I must stand the winter shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home? 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle tell, 
I could meet a troop of Hell at the sound of a drum. 
Lal de daudle, &c. 


RECITATIVO, 
He ended; and the kebars sheuk, 
Aboon the chorus roar; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk, 
An’ seek the benmost bore; 
A fairy fiddler frae the neuk, 
He skirl’d out Encore! 
But up arose the martial chuck, 
And laid the loud uproar. 


AIR. 
Tune—Soldier Laddie. 
% 

I once was a maid, tho’ I cannot tell when, 
And still my delight is in proper young men; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my 
No wonder I’m fond of a sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 









* “Now!” Woodburn MS. 
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Il. 
The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


Ill. 
But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church; 
He riskéd! the soul, and I ventur’d? the body: 
’Twas then I prov’d false to my sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


IV. 
Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husband I got; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready: 
I askéd no more but a sodger laddie. 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


V. 
But the peace it reduc’d me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy in® a Cunningham fair; 
His rags regimental they flutter’d so gaudy, 
My heart it rejoic’d at a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

VI. 
And now I have liv’d—I know not how long! 
But‘ still I can join in a cup and a song; 
And? whilst with both hands I can hold the glass steady, 


Here’s to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie! 
Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 


1 “ventur’d.” Woodburn MS, ?“risket.”” Woodburn MS. 3 “at.” 
Laing MS. * “And.” Laing MS. ° “But.” Laing MS. 
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RECITATIVO, 
Poor Merry-Andrew in the! neuk, 
Sat guzzling wi’ a tinkler-hizzie; 
They mind’t na wha the chorus teuk, 
Between themselves they were sae busy: 
At length wi’ drink and courting dizzy, 
He stoiter’d up and made a face; 
Then turn’d, and laid a smack on Grizzie, 
Syne tun’d his pipes wi’ grave grimace. 


AIR. 
Tune—Auld Sir Symon. 
I. 
Sir Wisdom’s a fool when he’s fou; 
Sir knave is a fool in a session; 
He’s there but a ’prentice I trow, 
But I am a fool by profession. 
u. 
My grannie she bought me a beuk, 
And I held awa’ to the school; 
I fear I my talent misteuk, 
But what will ye ha’e of a fool? 
UL 
For drink I would venture my neck, 
A hizzie’s the half o’ my craft, 
But what could ye other expect, 
Of ane that’s avowedly daft? 
Iv. 
I ance was tyed up like a stirk, 
For civilly swearing and quaffing; 
I ance was abus’d i’ the kirk, 
“ towsing a lass i’ my daffin. 
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V. 
Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
Let naebody name wi’ a jeer: 
There’s ev’n, I’m tauld, 1’? the Court 
A tumbler ca’d the Premier. 


VI. 
Observ’d ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the mob? 
He rails at our mountebank squad— 
It’s rivalship just 1’ the job! 


VII. 
And now my conclusion I’ll tell, 
For faith I’m confoundedly dry; 
The chiel that’s a fool for himsel’, 
Gude Lord! he’s far dafter than I. 


RECITATIVO. 
Then neist outspak a raucle carlin, 
Wha kent fu’ weel to cleek the sterlin, 
For monie a pursie she had hookéd, 
An’ had in monie a well been doukéd. 
Her love! had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa’ the waefu’ woodie! 
Wi’ sighs an’ sabs she thus began 
To wail her braw John Highlandman:— 


AIR. 
Tune—O An’ Ye Were Dead, Guidman. 
I. 
A Highland lad my love was born, 
The lalland laws? he held in scorn, 


1“Dove”—A misprint by Stewart, frequently copied. * “law.” 
Laing MS. 
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But he still was faithfu’ to his clan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 


CHORUS. 
Sing hey, my braw John Highlandman 
Sing ho, my braw John Highlandman! 
There’s not a lad in a’ the lan’ 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 


I. 
With his philabeg an’ tartan plaid, 
An’ guid claymore down by his side, 


The ladies’ hearts he did trepan, >, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


I. 
We ranged a’ from Tweed to Spey, 
An’ liv’d like lords an’ ladies gay; 
For a lalland face he fearéd none, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


IV. 
They banish’d him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, &c. 

Vv. 
But, Och! they catch’d him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast; 
My curse upon them every one— 
They’ye hang’d my braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 
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VI. 
And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne’er return; 
No comfort but a hearty can, 
When I think on John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


RECITATIVO. 
I. 

A pigmy scraper, on a! fiddle, 
Wha us’d to? trystes an’ fairs to driddle, 
Her strappin limb an’ gawsie middle 

(He reach’d nae higher) 
Had hol’d his heartie like a riddle, 

An’ blawn’t on fire. 


Il. 
Wr hand on hainch, and upward e’e, 
He croon’d his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then, in an arioso key, 
The wee Apollo 
Set aff wi’ alegretto glee 
His giga solo:— 


AIR. 
Tune—Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I. 
Let me ryke® up to dight that tear, 
An’ go wi’ me and be my dear; 
An’ then your every care an’ fear 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 


1 “wi? his.” Woodburn MS. ? “at.”—Erroneous reading. 


ach.” Laing MS. 
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CHORUS. 
I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An’ a’ the tunes that e’er I play’d, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid 
Was Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 


II. 
At kirns and weddins we’se be there, 
And O! sae nicely’s we will fare! 
We'll bowse about till Daddie Care 
Sings Whistle Owre the Lave O’t. 
I am, &c. 


Ill. 
Sae merrily the banes we’ll pyke, 
An’ sun oursel’s about the dyke, 
And at our leisure, when ye like, 
We'll Whistle Owre the Lave O’t. 
I am, &c. 


IV. 
But bless me wi’ your heaven o’ charms, 
An’ while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Hunger, cauld, an’ a’ sic harms, 
May Whistle Owre the Lave O't. 
I am, &c. 


RECITATIVO. 
I. 

Her charms had struck a sturdy caird, 
As weel as poor gut-scraper; 

He taks the fiddler by the beard, 
And draws a roosty rapier; 

He swore by a’ was swearing worth, 
To speet him like a pliver, 
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Unless he would from that time forth 
Relinquish her for ever. 


II. 

Wi’ ghastly e’e, poor Tweedle-Dee 
Upon his hunkers bended, 

An’ pray’d for grace wi’ ruefu’ face, 
An’ sae’ the quarrel ended. 

But tho’ his little heart did grieve 
When round the tinkler prest her, 

He feign’d to snirtle in his sleeve, 
When thus the caird address’d her:— 


AIR. 
Tune—Clout The Cauldron. 
I. 
My bonnie bass, I work in brass, 
A tinkler is my station; 
I’ve travell’d round all Christian ground 
In this my occupation; 
I’ve ta’en the gold, an’ been enroll’d 
In many a noble? squadron; 
But vain they search’d, when off I march’d 
To go and clout the cauldron 
I’ve ta’en the gold, &c. 


II. 
Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp‘, 
With a’ his noise an’ cap’rin’, 
An’ take a share wi’ those that bear 
The budget and the apron! 
And by that stoupe, my faith and houpe, 
And by that dear Kilbaigie, 


1 “So.” Woodburn MS. ? “gallant.” Laing MS. * “So gent 
and jimp.” Laing MS. 
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If e’er ye want or meet wi’ scant, 
May I ne’er weet my craigie! 
And by that stoup, &c. 


RECITATIVO. 
EL 

The caird prevail’d: th’ unblushing fair 

In his embraces sunk, 
Partly wi’ love o’ercome sae sair, 

And partly she was drunk. 
Sir Violino, with an air 

That show’d a man of spunk, 
Wish’d unison between the pair, 

An’ made the bottle clunk 


To their health that night. 


I. 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 
That play’d a dame a shavie: 
The fiddler rak’d her fore and aft. 

Behint the chicken cavie; 
Her lord, a wight o’ Homer’s craft, 
Tho’ limpin wi’ the spavie’, 
He hirpl’d up an’ lap like daft, 
And shor’d them Daintie Davie 
To boot that night. 


He was a care-defying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed! 
Tho’ Fortune sair upon him laid, 
His heart, she ever miss’d it. 
He had nae wish but—to be glad, 


Ir 





1 “A sailor.” Laing MS. 
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Nor want but—when he thirsted; 
He hated nought but—to be sad; 
And thus the Muse suggested 
His sang that night. 


AIR. 
Tune—For a’ That An’ A’ That. 
I. 
I am a bard of no regard 
Wi’ gentle folks and a’ that, 
But Homer-like, the glowrin byke, 
Frae town to town I draw that. 


CHORUS. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
And twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
I’ve lost but ane, I’ve twa behin’, 
I’ve wife eneugh for a’ that. 


IT. 
I never drank the Muses’ stank, 
Castalia’s burn an a’ that; 
But there it streams, an’ richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that. 
For a’ that, &c. 


Ill. 
Great love I bear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave, an’ a’ that, 
But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 
For a’ that, &c. 


IV. 
In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 
Wi’ mutual love an’ a’ that: 
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But for how lang the flie may stang, 
Let inclination law that! 
For a’ that, &c. 


V 


Their tricks an’ craft hae put me daft, 
They’ve taen me in, an’ a’ that; 
But clear your decks, an’ here’s the Sex! 

I like the jads for a’ that. 


CHORUS. 


For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
An’ twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
My dearest bluid, to do them guid, 
They’re welcome till’t for a’ that. 


RECITATIVO. 
So sang the bard and Nansie’s wa’s 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 
Re-echo’d from each mouth! 
They toom’d their pocks, they pawn’d their duds!, 
They? scarcely left to coor their fuds?, 
To quench‘ their lowin drouth. 
Then owre again the jovial thrang 
The poet did? request 
To loose his pack and wale a sang, 
A ballad o’ the best; 
He rising, rejoicing, 
Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, an’ found them 
Impatient for the chorus: 
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1 “pouches, pawned then pocks.” Laing MS. ? “And.” Laing 


MS. ? “bucks.” Laing MS. 
Laing MS. 


* “Quenching.” Laing MS. 


5 “does,” 
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THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 


AIR. 
Tune—Jolly Mortals, Fill Your Glasses. 


I. 
See the smoking bow! before us, 
Mark our jovial, ragged ring! 
Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing: 


CHORUS. 
A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, : 
Churches built to please the priest. | 


I. 
What is title what is treasure 
What is reputation’s care? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 
"Tis no matter how or where! 


IH. 
With the ready trick and fable, 
Round we wander all the day; 
And at night, in barn or stable, 
Hug our doxies on the hay. 


IV. 
Does the train-attended carriage 
Thro the country lighter rove? 
Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love? 


V. 
Life is all a variorum, 
We regard not how it goes; 
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L 
Let them pratet about decorum 


Who have characters to lose. 


Vi. 
Here’s to budgets, bags, and wallets! 
Here’s to all the wandering train! 
Here’s our ragged brats and callets! 
One and all cry out, Amen! 


VIL. 
A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest! 


THE HOLY FAIR. 
A robe of seeming truth and trust 
Hid erafty observation ; 
Aud secret bung, with poison’d erust, 
The dirk of Defamation ; 
A mark that like the gorget show'd, 
Dye-varying on the pigeon: 
And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion. —Hxrocaist A-LA-MODB. 


I. 
Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature’s face was fair, 
I walked forth to view the corn, 
And snuff the caller air. 
The rising sun owre® Galston muirs 
Wi’ glorious light was glintin; 
The hares were hirplin down the furs?, 
The lav’rocks they were chantin 
Fu’ sweet that day. 





1 “Cant.” Laing MS. ? “Our.” 1786 Ed. * “furrs.” 1786 Ed, 
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IL 

As lightsomely I glower’d abroad, 
To see a scene sae gay, 

Three hizzies, early at the road, 
Cam skelpin up the way. 

Twa had manteeles o’ dolefu’ black, 
But ane wi’ lyart lining, 

The third, that gaed a-wee a-back, 
Was in the fashion shining 

Fu’ gay that day. 


Ill. 

The twa appear’d like sister’s twin, 
In feature, form, an’ claes; 

Their visage wither’d, lang, an’ thin, 
And sour as onie slaes: 

The third cam’ up, hap-step-an’-lowp, 
As light as onie lambie, 

An’ wi’ a curchie low did stoop, 
As soon as e’er she saw me, 


Fu’ kind that day. 


IV. 

Wi’ bonnet aff, quoth I, “Sweet lass, 
I think ye seem to ken me; 

I’m sure I’ve seen that bonnie face, 
But yet I canna name ye.” 

Quo’ she, an’ laughin’ as she spak, 
And tak’s me by the han’st, 

“Ye, for my sake, ha’e gi’en the feck 
Of a’ the Ten Comman’s? 

A screed some day. 


1 “hands.” 1794 Ed., “hauns” in both 1787 Ed., and 
Ed. * The variations correspond with those of “han ~ 
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v. 
“My name is Fun—your cronie dear, 
The nearest friend ye hae; 
An’ this is Superstition here, 
An’ that’s Hypocrisy. 
I'm gaun to Mauchline holy fair, 
To spend an hour in daffin: 
Gin ye’ll go there, yon runkl’d pair, 
We will get famous laughin 
At them this day.” 
VL 
Quoth I, “With a’ my heart, I'll do’t; 
Till get my Sunday’s sark on, 
An’ meet you on the holy spot— 
Faith, we’se ha’e fine remarkin’!” 
Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time, 
An’ soon I made me ready; 
For roads were clad, frae side to side, 
Wi’ monie a wearie body, 
In droves that day. 
Vu. 
Here farmers gash, in ridin graith 
Gaed hoddin by their cotters; 
There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springin owre the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang, 
In silks an’ scarlets glitter; 
Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in monie a whang, 
An’ farls bak’d wi’ butter, 
Fu’ crump that day. 
VI. 
the plate we set our nose, 
up wi’ ha’pence, 


_ «= 
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A greedy glow’r black-bonnet throws, 
An’ we maun draw our tippence. 
Then in we go to see the show; 
On ev’ry side they’re gatherin, 
Some carryin dails, some chairs an’ stools, 
And some are busy bletherin 
Right loud that day. 


IX. 
Here stands a shed to fend the show’rs 
An’ screen our countra gentrv, 
There, racer Jess, an’ twa-three whores, 
Are blinkin at the entry. 
Here sits a raw o'tittlin jads, 
Wi? heavin breasts an’ bare neck, 
An’ there a batch o’ wabster lads, 
Blackguardin trae Kilmarnock 
For fun this dav. 
X. 
Here some are thinkin on their sins, 
An’ some upo’ their claes; 
Ane curses feet that fyl’d his shins, 
Anither sighs and prays: 
On this hand sits a chosen! swatch, 
Wr screw’d-up grace-proud faces: 
On that a set o’ chaps at watch, 
Thrang winkin on the lasses 
To chairs that day. 
NI. 
Oh happy is that man an’ blest! 
(Nae wonder that it pride him!) 


I “elect."—1786 Ed. “salvation”’—1786 Ed. changed in the 
1787 Eds. to “‘damnation”, on the suggestion of Dr, F 
Edinburgh. 
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Whase ain dear lass that he likes best, 
Comes clinkin down beside him! 
Wi’ arm repos’d on the chair back, 
He sweetly does compose him; 
Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 
An’s loof upon her bosom, 
Unkend that day. 


XI. 
Now a’ the congregation o’er 
Is silent expectation; 
For Moodie speels the holy door, 
Wi’ tidings o” damnation. 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 
*Mang sons o’ God present him, 
The vera sight 0’ Moodie’s face, 
To’s ain het hame had sent him 
Wi’ fright that day. 


XI. 
Hear how he clears the points o’ faith 
Wi’ rattlin an’ wi’ thumpin! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 
He’s stampin an’ he’s jumpin! 
His lengthen’d chin, his turn’d-up snout, 
His eldritch squeel and gestures, 
Oh, how they fire the heart devout 
Like cantharidian plasters 
On sic a day! 
XIV. 
But, hark! the tent has chang’d its voice; 
There’s peace an’ rest nae langer: 
| judges rise, 
ae anger: 
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Smith opens out his cauld harangues, 
On practice an’ on morals; 
An’ aff the godly pour in thrangs, 
To gie the jars an’ barrels 
A lift that day. 


XV. 
What signifies his barren shine, 
Of moral pow’rs and reason? 
His English style an’ gesture fine 
Are a’ clean out o’ season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne’er a word o’ faith in 
That’s richt that day. 


XVI. 

In guid time comes an antidote 

Against sic poison’d nostrum; 
For Peebles, frae the water-fit, 

Ascends the holy rostrum: 
See, up he’s got the word o’ God, 

An’ meek an’ mim has view’d it, 
While Common-Sense has taen the road, 

An’ aff, an’ up the Cowgate 

Fast, fast, that day. 


XVII. 
Wee Miller neist the guard relieves, 
An’ orthodoxy raibles, 

Tho’ in his heart he weel believes, 
An’ thinks it auld wives’ fables: 
But, faith! the birkie wants a manse, 

So, cannilie he hums them; 
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Altho’ his carnal wit an’ sense 
Like hafflins-wise! o’ercomes him 
At times that day. 


XV. 
Now but and ben the change-house fills, 
Wi’ yill-caup commentators; 
Here’s crying out for bakes and gills, 
And there the pint-stoup clatters; 
While thick and thrang, an’ loud an’ lang, 
Wi’ logic and wi’ scripture, 
They raise a din, that in the end 
Is like to breed a rupture 
O’ wrath that day. 


XIX. 

Leeze me on drink, it gies us mair 

Than either school or college: 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 

It pangs us fou o’ knowledge. 
Be’t whisky-gill, or penny wheep, 

Or onie stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinkin deep, 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 


‘XX. 
The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body, 
Sit round the table weel content, 
An’ steer about the toddy: 
On this ane’s and on that ane’s look, 
They're makin observations; 





+ Ways—1794 Ed. 
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While some are cozie i? the neuk, 
And formin assignations 
To meet some day. 


XXI. 

But now the Lord’s ain trumpet touts, 
Till a’ the hills are rairin, 

An’ echoes back return the shouts— 
Black Russell is na spairin.! 

His piercing words, like Highlan’ swords, 
Divide the joints an’ marrow; 

His talk o’ Hell, whare devils dwell, 
Our vera sauls does harrow, 

Wi’ fright that day. 


XXII. 
A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 
Fill’d fou o’ lowin’ brunstane, 
Whase? ragin flame, an’ scorchin heat, 
Wad melt the hardest whun-stane! 
The half asleep start up wi’ fear, © 
An’ think they hear it roarin, 
When presently it does appear 
"Twas but some neebor snorin 


Asleep that day. 


XAIII. 
"Twad be owre lang a tale, to tell 
How monie stories past; 
An’ how they crouded to the yill, 
When they were a’ dismist: 
How drink gaed round, in cogs an’ caups, 
Amang the furms an’ benches: 
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sparin’—1787 and 1793 Ed. ? Wha’s—ı787, 1793 and 
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An’ cheese an’ bread, frae women’s laps, 
Was dealt about in lunches, 
An’ dawds that day. 


XXIV. 
In comes a gawsie, gash guidwife, 
An’ sits down by the fire, 
Syne draws her kebbuck an’ her knife; 
The lasses they are shyer. 
The auld guidmen, about the grace, 
Frae side to side they bother, 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays, 
An’ gies them’t like a tether, 
Fu’ lang that day. 
XXV. 
Waesucks! for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that hae naething! 
Sma’ need has he to say a grace, 
Or melvie his braw claithing! 
Oh wives, be mindfu’ ance yoursel 
How bonnie lads ye wanted; 
An’ dinna, for a kebbuck-heel, 
Let lasses be affronted 
On sic a day! 
XXVI. 
Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin tow, 
Begins to jow an’ croon; 
Some swagger hame the best they dow, 
Some wait the afternoon, 
At slaps the billies halt a blink, 
Till lasses strip their shoon: 
Wi’ faith an’ hope, an’ love an’ drink, 
They’re a’ in famous tune 
For crack that day. 





HALLOWEEN. 


XXVIII. 
How monie hearts this day converts 
O’ sinners and o’ lasses! 
Their hearts o’ stane, gin night, are gane, 
As saft as ony flesh is: 
There’s some are fou o’ love divine; 
There’s some are fou o’ brandy; 
An’ monie jobs that day begin, 
May end in houghmagandie 
Some ither day. 


HALLOWEEN. 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art.—Gotpsmitn, 


I. 
Upon that night, when fairies light, 
On Cassilis Downans dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance; 

Or for Colean the route is taen, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams; 
There, up the Cove, to stray and rove 

Amang the rocks and streams, 
To sport that night. 


II. 
Amang the bonnie!, winding banks, 
Where Doon rins, wimplin, clear, 
Where Bruce ance? rul’d the martial ranks, 
An’ shook his Carrick spear, 


1 “bony.” 1794 Ed. ? “aince.” 1787 (2) Ed. 
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Some merry, friendly, country folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nits, an’ pou their stocks, 
An’ haud? their Halloween 
Fu’ blythe that night. 


II. 
The lasses feat, an’ cleanly neat, 
Mair braw than when they’re fine; 
Their faces blythe fu’ sweetly kythe 
Hearts leal, an’ warm, an’ kin’: 
The lads sae trig, wi’ wooer-babs 
Weel-knotted on their garten, 
Some unco blate, an’ some wi’ gabs, 
Gar lasses’ hearts gang startin 
Whyles fast at night. 


Iv. 

Then, first an’ foremost thro’ the kail, 
Their stocks maun a’ be sought ance; 
They steek their een, an’ graipe an’ wale, 
For muckle anes an’ straught anes. 
Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the drift, 
An’ wander’d thro’ the bow-kail, 
An’ pow’t®, for want o” better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 
Sae bow’t that night. 


v. 
Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 
They roar an’ cry a’ throu’ther; 
The vera wee-things toddlin, rin 
Wi’ stocks out-owre their shouther: 


ay 





1 “had.” 1787 (2) Ed. * “pou't.” 1787 (2) Ed. 
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An’ gif the custock’s sweet or sour, 
Wi’ joctelegs they taste them; 
Syne coziely, aboon the door, 
Wi’ cannie care, they’ve placed them 
To lie that night. 


VI. 

The lasses staw frae "mang them a’ 
To pou their stalks o’ corn; 

But Rab slips out, and jinks about, 
Behint the muckle thorn: 

He grippet Nelly hard an’ fast, 
Loud skirl’d a’ the lasses, 

But her tap-pickle maist was lost 
When kiuttlin’ in the fause-house 

Wr him that night. 


VII. 
The auld guid-wife’s weel-hoordet nits 
Are round an’ round divided, 
An’ monie lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided: 
Some kindle couthie, side by side, 
An’ burn thegither trimly; 
Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 
An’ jump out-owre the chimlie 


Fu’ high that night. 


VXI. 
Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e; 
Wha ’twas she wadna tell; 
But this is Jock, and this is me, 
She says in to hersel. 
He bleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him, 
As they wad never mair part; 
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Till, fuff! he started up the lum, 
And Jean had e’en a sair heart 
To see’t that night. 
IX. 
Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wi’ primsie Mallie; 
An’ Mary, nae doubt, took the drunt, 
To be compared to Willie: 
Mall’s nit lap out wi’ pridefu’ fling, 
And her ain fit it brunt it; 
While Willie lap, and swoor, by jing, 
*Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 
x. 
Nell had the fause-house in her min’: 
She pits hersel an’ Rab in; 

In looving bleeze they sweetly join, 
Till white in ase they’re sobbin. 
Nell’s heart was dancin at the view, 
She whisper’d Rab to leuk for’t: 
Rab, stownlins, prie’d her bonie mou 

Fu’ cozie in the neuk for’t, 
Unseen that night. 
XL 
But Merran sat behint their backs, 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell, 
She lea’es them gashing at their cracks, 
An’ slips out by hersel: 
She through the yard the nearest, taks 
An’ to the kiln she goes then, 
An’ darklins grapit for the bauks, 
blue-clue throws then, 
= “that 
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HarLLowzen. 
XIL 
An’ aye she win’t and aye she swat 
I wat she made nae jaukin; 
Till something held within the pat, 
Guid Lord! but she was quakin! 
But whether ’twas the Deil himsel, 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’, 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She didna wait on talkin 
To spier that night. 


XIII. 
Wee Jenny to her graunie says, 
“Will ye go wi’ me, graunie? 
Till eat the apple at the glass, 
I gat frae uncle Johnie:” 
She fufft her pipe wi’ sic a lunt, 
In wrath she was sae vap’rin’, 
She notic’t na, an aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Out thro’ that night. 


XIV. 
“Ye little skelpie-limmer’s face! 
I daur you try sic sportin, 

As seek the Foul Thief onie place, 
For him to spae your fortune: 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it; 
For monie a ane has gotten a fright, 

An’ lived and died deleeret 
On sic a night. 
XV. 
“Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor— 
I mind’t as weel’s yestreen, 
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I was a gilpey then, I’m sure 
I was na past fyfteen: 
The simmer had been cauld and wat, 
An’ stuff was unco green; 
An’ aye a rantin kirn we gat, 
An’ just on Halloween 
Tr fell that night, 


XVI. 
“Our stibble-rig was Rab M‘Graen, 
A clever, sturdy fallow: 
He’s sin gat Eppie Sim wi’ wean, 
That lived in Achmachalla : 
He gat hemp-seed, I mind it weel, 
An’ he made unco light o’t; 
But monie a day was by himsel, 
He was sae sairly frighted 
That vera night.” 


XVIL 

Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck, 
And he swoor by his conscience, 

That he could saw hemp-seed a peck; 
For it was a’ but nonsense. 

The auld guidman raught down the pock, 
And out a handfu’ gied him; 

Syne bad him slip frae ’mang the folk, 
Sometime when nae ane see’d him, 

An’ try’t that night, 


XVOL 
He marches thro’ amang the stacks, 
Tho’ he was something sturtin; 
The graip he for a harrow taks 
| haurls at his curpin; 
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And ev’ry now and then he says, 
“Hempseed, I saw thee, 
An’ her that is to be my lass, 
Come after me, an’ draw thee 
As fast this! night.” 


XIX. 
He whistled up Lord Lennox’ March, 
To keep his courage cheery; 
Altho’ his hair began to arch, 
He was sae fley’d an’ eerie; 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 
An’ then a grane an’ gruntle; 
He by his shouther gae a keek, 
And tumbl’d wi’ a wintle 
Out-owre that night. 


XX. 
He roar’d a horrid murder-shout, 
In dreadfu’ desperation! 
An’ young an’ auld come rinnin out, 
An’ hear the sad narration: 

He swoor ’twas hilchin Jean M‘Craw, 
Or crouchie Merran Humphie— 
Till, stop! she trotted thro’ them a’; 
An’ wha was it but grumphie 

Asteer that night! 


XXI 
Meg fain wad to the barn gaen, 
To win three wechts o’ naething; 
But for to meet the Deil her lane, 
She pat but little faith in: 


1 “that.” 1787 (2) Ed. 
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She gies the herd a pickle nits, 
And twa red-cheekit apples, 
To watch, while for the barn she sets, 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples 
That vera night. 


XXI. 
She turns the key wi’ cannie thraw, 
An’ owre the threshold ventures; 
But first on Sawnie gies a ca’, 
Syne bauldly in she enters: 
A ratton rattled up the wa’, 
An’ she cried, Lord preserve her! 
An’ ran thro’ midden-hole an’ a’, 
An’ prayed wi’ zeal and fervour, 
Fu’ fast that night. 


XXIII. 
They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice; 
They hecht him some fine braw ane; 
It chanc’d the stack he faddom’t thrice, 
Was timmer-propt for thrawin; 
He taks a swirly auld moss-oak 
For some black, grousome carlin; 
An’ loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, 
Till skin in blypes cam haurlin 
Aff’s nieves that night. 


XXIV. 
A wanton widow Leezie was, 
As cantie as a kittlin; 
But, och! that night, amang the shaws, 
She gat a fearfu’ settlin! 
She thro’ the whins, an’ by the cairn, 
An’ owre the hill gaed scrievin, 
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Whare three lairds’ lands met at a burn, 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in, 
Was bent that night. 
XXV. 

Whyles owre a lin the burnie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl’t; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays; 

Whiles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickerin, dancin dazzle; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night. 
XXVI. 
Amang the brachens, on the brae, 
Between her an’ the moon, 
The Deil, or else an outler quey, 
Gat up an’ gae a croon: 
Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool; 
Near lav’rock-height she jumpit, 
But miss’d a fit, and in the pool 
Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 
Wi’ a plunge that night. 
XXVIL. 
In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 
The luggies three are ranged 
And ev’ry time great care is taen 
To see them duly changed: 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ Mar’s year did desire, 
Because he gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heav’d them on the fire 
In wrath that night. 
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XXVUI. 
Wi’ merry sangs, and friendly cracks, 
I wat they did na weary; 
And unco tales, an’ funnie jokes, 
Their sports were cheap an’ cheery; 
Till butter’d sow’ns wi’ fragnant lunt 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin; 
Syne, wi’ a social glass 0’ strunt, 
They parted aff careerin 
Fu’ blythe that night. 


THE DEATH AND DYING WORDS OF 
POOR MAILIE, 
THE AUTHOR’S ONLY PET YOWE. 

An unco mournfu’ Tale, 

As Mailie, and her lambs thegither, 

Was! ae day nibblin on the tether, 

Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, 

An’ owre she warsl’d in the ditch: 

There, groaning, dying, she did lie, 

When Hughoc he cam doytin by. 


Wi’ glowerin’ een and lifted han’s, 

Poor Hughoc like a statue stan’s: 

He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But, waes my heart! he could na mend it! 
He gaped wide but neathing spak— 

At length poor Mailie silence brak:— 


“Oh thou, whose lamentable face 
mourn my woefu’ case! 








Poor MAILE. 


My dying words attentive hear, 
An’ bear them to my Master dear. 


“Tell him, if e’er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
Oh bid him never tie them mair 
Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp or hair! 
But ca’ them out to park or hill, 
An’ let them wander at their will; 
So may his flock increase, an’ grow 
To scores o’ lambs, an’ packs 0’ woo’! 


“Tell him, he was a master kin’, 
An’ aye was guid to me an’ mine; 
An’ now my dying charge I gie him—, 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi’ him. 


“Oh, bid him save their harmless lives 
Frae dogs, an’ tods, an’ butchers’ knives! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel; 

An’ tent them duly, e’en an’ morn, 
Wi’ teats o’ hay, an’ ripps o’ corn. 


“An’ may they never learn the gaets 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu’ pets— 
To slink thro’ slaps, an’ reave an’ steal 
At stacks 0’ peas, or stocks o’ kail! 
So may they, like their great forbears, 
For monie a year come thro’ the sheers: 
So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 
An’ bairns greet for them when they’re dead. 


“My poor toop-lamb, my son and heir, 
Oh, bid him breed him up wi’ care; 


Poor Matt's ELecy. 


An’ if he live to be a beast, 

To pit some havins in his breast! 
An’ warn him what I winna name, 
To stay content wi’ yowes at hame; 
An’ no to rin an’ wear his cloots, 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes, 


“And neist my yowie, silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string! 
Oh, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ onie blastit, moorland toop; 

But aye keep mind to moop and mell 
Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel!* 


“And now, my bairns, wi’ my last breath 
I lea’e my blessin wi’ you baith; 
An’ when you? think upo’ your mither, 
Mind to be kin’ to ane anither. 

“Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my master a’ my tale; 


An’ bid him burn this cursed tether, 
An’ for thy pains thou’s get my blether.” 


This said, poor Mailie turn’d her head, 
And clos’d her een amang the dead! 


POOR MAILIE’S ELEGY.’ 


Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi’ saut tears tricklin down your nose; 








Ms. differing greatly from the printed version. 
” 





1 “Sal.” 1786 Ed. * “Ye.” 1786 Ed. * There is an early 
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Our Bardie’s fate is at a close, 
Past a’ remead; 

The last sad cape-stane of his woes— 
Poor Mailie’s dead! 


It’s no the loss of warl’s gear, 

That could sae bitter draw the tear, 

Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 
The mourning weed: 

He’s lost a friend and neebor dear, 
In Mailie dead! 


Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him; 

A lang half-mile she could descry him; 
Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 
She ran wi’ speed: 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam’ nigh him 
Than Mailie dead. 


I wat she was a sheep 0’ sense, 

An’ could behave hersel wi’ mense; 

T'll say’t she never brak a fence, 
Thro’ thievish greed. 

Our Bardie, lanely, keeps the spence 
Sin’ Mailie’s dead. 


Or, if he wanders up the howe, 

Her livin image in her yowe, 

Comes bleatin till? him, owre the knowe. 
For bits 0’ bread; 

And down the briny pearls rowe 
For Mailie dead. 





1 One Ms. has “Robin” for “Bardie” throughout. * “to.” 
editions except the 1786. 
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She was nae get o’ moorland tips, 

Wi’ tawted ket, and hairy hips; 

For her forbears were brought in ships 
Frae’yont the Tweed; 

A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips 
Than Mailie’s dead, 


Wae worth the! man wha first did shape 
That vile, wanchancie thing—a rape! 
It maks guid fellows girn an’ gape, 
Wi’ chokin dread; 
An’ Robin’s bonnet wave wi’ crape 
For Mailie dead. 


Oh, a’ ye bards on bonie Doon! 
And wha on Ayr your chanters tune! 
Come join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed! 
His heart will never get aboon— 
His Mailie’s dead! 


ADDRESS TO THE DE'IL. 


O Prince! O chief of many throned pow'rs, 
That led 18 embattled seraphim to war, —Mirton, 


I 
Ou Thou! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie— 
Wha in yon cavern, grim an’ sootie, 
Clos’d 1 h 


\ 
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II. 
Hear me, Auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damnéd bodies be; 
I’m sure sma’ pleasure’ it can gie, 
E’en to a de’il, 
N To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel! 


III. 
Great is thy pow’r, an’ great thy fame; 
Far kend an’ noted is thy name; 
An’ tho’ yon lowin heugh’s thy hame, 
Thou travels far; 
An’, faith! thou’s neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor scaur. 


IV. 
Whyles, ranging like a roarin lion, 
For prey a’ holes an’ corners tryin; 
„Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin, 
Tirlin the kirks: 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin, 
Unseen thou lurks. 


V. 


I’ve heard my rev’rend graunie say, 
In laneley glens ye like to stray ; 
Or whare auld ruin’d castles, gray, 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way 
. Wi’ eldritch croon. 


1 One MS. has “comfort”. 
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VI. 

When twilight did my graunie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest women! 
Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you bummin, 
' eee 

Wi’ eerie drone; 
Or, rustlin, thro’ the boortrees comin, 

Wi’ heavy groan. 


vil. 
Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin light, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fright 
Ayont the lough; 
Ye, like a rash-buss, stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sugh. 


VI. 
The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
Each bristl’d hair stood like a stake; 
When wi’ an eldritch, stoor, ‘quaick—quaick’ 
Amang the springs, 
/ Awa ye squatter’d, like a drake, 
On whistling wings. 


IX. 

‘Let warlocks grim, an’ wither’d hags, 
Tell how wi’ you, on ragweed nags, 
They skim the muirs an’ dizzy crags, 

Wi’ wicked speed; 
An’ in kirk-yards renew their leagues 
Owre howkit dead. 





Liiel Ü HIN Iran lat) lla Site Lulu DV 
Qn vounz siden. em. keen ST crouse; 
When the best wark-lume i the house, 
By cantraip wit, 
Is instant made no worth a louse 
Just at the bit. 


XII. 
When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An’ float the jinglin icy boord, 
Then water-kelpies haunt the foord, 
By your direction; 
An’ nighted trav’llers are allur’d 
To their destruction. 


XIII. 
And aft your moss-traversing spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is: 
The bleezin?, curst, mischievous monkies 
Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 
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Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 
Or, strange to tell! 

The youngest brother ye wad whip 
Aff straught to hell! 


XV. 
Lang syne, in Eden’s bonie yard, 
When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 
An’ all the soul of love they shar’d, 
The raptur’d hour, 
ıSweet on the fragrant flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bow’r!: 
XVI. 
Then you, ye auld snick-drawing dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog, 
An’ play’d on man a cursed brogue, 
(Black be your fa’!) 
An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
*Maist ruin’d a’. 
XVII. 
D’ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 
Wi’ reekit duds, an’ reestit gizz, 
Ye did present your smoutie? phiz 
*Mang better folk, 
An’ sklented on the man of Uz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 





? An early MS. reading is:— 
Lang syne, in Eden’s happy scene, 
‘When strappin Edie’s days were green, 
An’ Eve was like my bonie Jean 
My dearest part, 
young handsome quean, 
Wi" guileless heart. 
2 One MS. has “ugly”. 






A dancin, s 
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XVIII. 
An’ how ye gat him 7’ your thrall, 
An’ brak him out o’ house an’ hall, 
While scabs and botches did him gall, 
Wi’ bitter claw, 
An’ lows’d his ill-tongued, wicked scawl, 
Was warst ava’? 


XIX. 
But a’ your doings to rehearse, 


' Your wily snares and fechtin fierce, 


Sin’ that day Michael did you pierce, 
Down to this time, 

Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Earse, 
In prose or rhyme. 


XX. 
An’ now, Auld Cloots, I ken ye’re thinkin, 
A certain Bardie’s rantin, drinkin, 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin 
To your black Pit; 
But, faith! he’ll turn a corner jinkin, 
An’ cheat you yet. 


XXI. 
But fare-you-weel, Auld Nickie-ben! 
Oh wad ye tak a thought and men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still ha’e a stake: 
Im wae to think upo’ you den, 
Ev’n for your sake! 





eee 


Uva] 
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HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER. au 


And send the godly in a pet to pray.—Pops. 


I. 
Ou Thou, that in the Heavens does dwell! 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to heaven, an’ ten to Hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done afore Thee! 


II. 
I bless an’ praise Thy matchless might, 
Whan thousands Thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore Thy sight, 
For gifts an’ grace, 
A burning and a shining light 
To a’ this place. 


11. 
What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get sic exaltation, 
I wha deserved most! just damnation, 
For broken laws, 


Sax? thousand years ere my creation, 
Thro’ Adam’s cause. 


IV. 
When from my myther’s womb I fell, 
Thou might ha’e plung’d me deep? in hell, 


1 Stewart’s version is “deserve sic”. ? Stewart’s version is 
“Five”. 5 Stewart’s version is “plunged me in”. 
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O Lord? seszeer. Trace sexs. wr Meg, 
O, mart ree te a vice mare 
To my &shorocc? 
As’ Pl. ne'er (St 2 wies leg 
Azam voor fer. 
Wilk 


Besides, I farther macn ivow — 
Wi’ Leezies lass, three times, I row— 





’ Stewart's version is “a sae”, with “laxe™ in line 4 * Stew- 
art’s version is “in”. * Several MSS. have “ruler”. 
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But, Lord, that Friday I was fou, 
When I cam near her, 

Or else, Thou kens, Thy servant true 
Wad never steer! her. 


IX. 
Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn, 
Buffet? Thy servant e’en and morn, 
Lest he owre proud and high? should turn, 
’Cause he’s sae gifted; 
If sae, Thy han’ maun e’en be borne, / 
Until Thou lift it. 


x 
Lord, bless Thy chosen in this place, 
For here Thou has a chosen race! 
But God confound their stubborn face, 
And blast their name, 
Wha bring Thy elders* to disgrace 
An’ open® shame! 


XL 
Lord, mind Gawn Hamilton’s deserts: 
He drinks, an’ swears, an’ plays at cartes, 
Yet has sae mony takin arts, 
Wi’ grit and sma’. 
Frae God’s ain Priest the people’s hearts 
He steals awa. 


Xu. 
And whan we chasten’d him therefore, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 





= 

1 Stewart's version is “‘ne’er hae steer’d”. * Stewart’s version 
is “Beset”. * Stewart's version is “high and proud”, * Some MSS, 
have “their rulers”. ® Stewart’s version and that of several MSS. 
is “public”, 
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And! set the warld in a roar 
: OÖ’ laughin at us: 

Curse Thou his basket and his store, 
Kail an’ potatoes. 


XIII. 
Lord, hear my earnest cry and pray’r, 
Against the Presbyt’ry of Ayr; 
Thy strong right hand, Lord mak it bare 
Upo’ their heads! 
Lord, visit them*, an’ dinna spare, 
For their misdeeds! 


XIV. ° 
Oh Lord my God that glib-tongu’d Aiken, 
My very heart and saul are quakin’, 
To think how we stood groanin’, shakin’, 
And pish’d wi’ dread, 
While he wi’ hingin’ lip an’ snakin’, 
Held up his head.? 


XV. 
Lord, in Thy* day of vengeance try him! 
Lord, visit him who did employ him’, 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them 
Nor hear their pray’r;. 
But for thy people’s sake destroy them, 
An’ dinna spare. 


1 Stewart’s version is “As”. ? Stewart’s version is “weigh it 


down”. 3 The later MSS. read: 


‘While Auld wi’ hingin lip gaed sneakin 
And hid his head”, 


4 Stewart’s version is “the”. 5 Stewart’s version is “him”. 
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XVI. 
But Lord, remember me and mine, / 
Wi’ mercies temporal and divine, 
That I for grace and gear may shine 
Excell’d by nane; 
And a’ the glory shall be Thine, 
Amen, amen! 


THE COTTAR’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


(INSCRIBED TO ROBERT AIKEN, ESQ.) 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their Komely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor,—Gnav. 
L 
My lov’d, my honour’d, much respected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end: 
My dearest meed a friend’s esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween! 


u. 
November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh, 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
The black’ning trains' o’ craws to their repose; 





1 “flocks” in some MSS. 
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The toil-worn cottar frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


u. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnilie, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh an’ care? beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget his labour an’ his toil. 


Iv. 
Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun’: 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 
Ve 
Wi’ joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s welfare kindly spiers: 
The social? hours, swift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 





* “carking Cares.” Ed. 1793 and 1794. * “tender.” Some MSS. 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view: 
The mother wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new;— 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


VL 
Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 
An’ mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 
An’ ne’er tho’ out 0’ sight to jauk or play: 
“An’ oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night; 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!” 


Vil. 
But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning 0’ the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees' the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, an’ flush her cheek, 
Wi’ heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 
Weel-pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, worth-less rake. 


VI. 
Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth; he taks the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the yisit’s no ill taen; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 





! One MS. has spys. 
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The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’! and sae grave: 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


IX. 
Oh happy love! where love like this is found: 
Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I've paced much? this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this* declare 
“If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning* gale. 


» 


x. 
Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured® arts; dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid’ and their distraction wild? 


xl. 
But now the supper crowns their simple® board, 
The halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food; 





1 Some MSS. have awkward. * Some MSS. have “I've traced 
long,” and one “I who have traced long.” * One MS. has “From 
deepfelt sage experience can.” * Some MSS. have “balmy.” ® One 
MS. has “coward.” * One MS, has “the cheerful supper crowns.” 
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The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That "yont the hallan snugly chows her cud: 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell, 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 


How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell, 


st 


XI. 
The cheerfu’! supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And, “Let us worship Gop,” he says, with solemn air. 


XI 
They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest? far of Scotia’s holy lays. 
Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickl’d ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha’e they with our Creator’s praise. 


XIV. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of Gop on high; 





! One MS, has “social.” * One MS, has "cheifest.” 
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Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, an’ wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre, 
XV. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heav’n the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 

How His first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heay’n’s 
command. 
XVI. 
Then kneeling down to Heaven’s ETERNAL KiNG, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,”* 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


XVIL 
Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
all the pomp of method and of art; 





es Windsor Forest (R. B.). 
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When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s ev'ry grace, except the heart! 
The pow’r incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 


XVII. 
Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 

But chiefly in their hearts with Grace Divine preside. 
XIX. 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;” 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin’d! 
XX, 
Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 





1 “Noble” in early editions; but the “noblest” is in the quo- 
tation, which is from Pope’s Essay on Man. 
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Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet coı 
And oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, — 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d Isle. 


XXL 
O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 
That stream’d through Wallace’s undaunted? heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
Oh never, never, Scotia’s realm desert: 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


THE AULD FARMER'S 
NEW-YEAR-MORNING SALUTATION 
TO HIS AULD MARE, MAGGIE, 


ON GIVING HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIPP OF CORN TO 
HANSEL IN THE NEW-YEAR. 









L 
A Guid new-year 1 wish you Maggie! 
Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie: 





1 “great unhappy” in early editions, Mrs, 
word “unhappy,” and a change was made 
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Tho’ thou’s howe-backet, now, an’ knaggie, 
T’'ve seen the day. 

Thou could hae gaen like onie staggie 
Out owre the lay. 


IL 
Tho’ now thou’s dowie, stiff an’ crazy, 
An’ thy auld hide as white’s a daisi 
I’ve seen thee dappl’t, sleek an’ glaizie, 
A bonie gray: 
He should been tight that daur’t to raize thee, 
Ance in a day. 





In. 
Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, steeve, an’ swank; 
An’ set weel down a shapely shank 
As e’er tread yird; 
An’ could ha’e flown out-owre a stank, 
Like onie bird. 


Iv. 
It’s now some nine-and-twenty year 
Sin’ thou was my guid-father’s meere, 
He gi’ed me thee, 0” tocher clear 
An’ fifty mark; 
Tho’ it was sma’, twas weel won gear 
An’ thou was stark. 


N; 
When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin wi’ your minnie: 
Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, and funnie, 
Ye ne’er was donsie; 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, an’ cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie, 
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VI. 
That day ye pranc’d wi’ muckle pride, 
When ye bure hame my bonie bride; 
An’ sweet an’ gracefu’ she did ride, 
Wi’ maiden air! 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide, 
For sic a pair. 


VIL 
Tho’ now ye dow but hoyte and hobble 
An’ wintle like a saumont-coble, 
That day ye was a jinker noble, 
For heels an’ win’! 
An’ ran them till they a’ did wauble, 
Far, far, behin’! 


VUL. 
When thou an’ I were young an’ skeigh, 
An’ stable meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou wad prance, an’ snore, an’ skreigh, 
An’ tak’ the road! 
Town’s-bodies ran, an’ stood abeigh, 
An’ ca’t thee mad. 


IX. 
When thou was corn’t, and I was mellow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow; 
At brooses thou had ne’er a fellow 
For pith and speed; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay’t them hollow, 
Whare’er thou gaed. 


x. 
The sma’ droop-rumpl’t, hunter cattle, 
fight aiblins waur’t thee for a brattle; 
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But sax Scotch miles thou try’t their mettle, 
And gar’t them whaizle; 

Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 
O’ saugh or hazel. 


XL 
Thou was a noble fittie-lan’, 
As e’er in tug or tow was drawn! 
Aft thee and I, in aucht hours gaun 
In guid March-weather, 
Hae turn’d sax rood beside our han’ 
For days thegither. 


XII. 
Thou never braing’t an’ fetch’t, an’ fliskit, 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 
And spread abreed thy weel-fill’d brisket, 
Wi’ pith and pow’r, 
Till spritty knowes wad rair’t and riskit, 
And slypet owre. 


XII. 
When frosts lay lang, and snaws were deep, 
And threaten’d labour back to keep, 
I gi’ed thy cog a wee bit heap 
Aboon the timmer: 
I ken’d my Maggie wad na sleep 
For that, or simmer. 


XIV. 
In cart or car thou never reestit; 
The steyest brae thou wad ha’e fac’d it; 
Thou never lap, an’ sten’t, an’ breastit, 
Then stood to blaw; 
But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 
Thou snooy’d awa. 
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XV. 
Mv pleugh is now thv baimm-time a’; 
Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw: 
Forbye sax mae I've sell’t awa, 
That thou hast nurst: 
They drew me thretteen pund an’ twa, 
The vera warst. 


XVI. 
Mony a sair daurk we twa ha’e wrought, 
An’ wi’ the weary warl’ fought! 
An’ mony an anxious day I thought 
We wad be beat! 
Yet here to crazy age we’re brought, 
Wi’ something yet. 


XVIL. 
An’ think na, my auld trusty servan’, 
That now perhaps thou’s less deservin, 
An’ thy auld days may end in starvin. 
For my last fow, 
A heapet stimpart, Ill reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 


XVIII. 
We’ve worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi’ ane anither; 
Wi’ tentie care Tl flit thy tether. 
To some hain’d rig, 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather, 
Wi’ sma’ fatigue. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK, 
AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD. 
April 1, 1785. 
a 
White briers an’ woodbines budding green, 
And paitricks scraichin loud at e’en, 
An’ morning poussie whiddin seen, 
Inspire my Muse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien’ 
I pray excuse. 


IL. 
On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin, 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin: 
And there was muckle fun and jokin, 
Ye need na doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin 
At ‘sang about.’ 


Il. 
There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best, 
That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife: 
It thirl’d! the heart-strings thro’ the breast, 
A’ to the life, 


IV. 
Tye scarce heard ought described sae weel, 
What gen’rous, manly bosoms feel ;* / 
Thought I, “Can “this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s wark?” 








‘The Kilmarnock or 1786 edition has “thrill’d.” ? One MS. 
the style sae tastie and genteel.” 
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They tauld me "twas an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 


W 
It pat me fidgin-fain to hear’t, 

And sae about him there I spier’t, 
Then a’ that kent him round declar’d 
He had ingine; 

That nane excell’d it, few cam near’t, 
It was sae fine: 


Vi. 
That, set him to a pint of ale, 
An’ either douce or merry tale, 
Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d mak himsel, 
Or witty catches, 
’Tween Inverness an’ Teviotdale, 
He had few matches. 


VIL. 
Then up I gat, an’ swoor an aith, 
Tho’ I should pawn my pleugh an’ graith, 
Or die a cadger pownie’s death, 
At some dyke-back, 
A pint an’ gill I’d gie them baith, 
To hear your crack. 


vu. 
But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 





! In the First Common Place Book these lines read; 
“He was a devil 
But had a frank and friendly heart 
Discreet and civil.” 
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I to the crambo-jingle fell; 
Tho’ rude an’ rough, 

Yet crooning to a body’s sel, 
Does weel eneugh.* 


IX. 
I am nae poet in a sense; 
But just a rhymer, like by chance, 
An’ hae to learning nae pretence; 
Yet, what the matter! 
Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her. 


x. 
Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 
And say, “How can you e’er propose, 
You, wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 
To mak a sang?” 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, I 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


xl. 
Whar’s a’ your jargon o’ your Schools, 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools; 
If honest Nature made you fools, \ 
What sairs your grammars! 
Ye’d better taen up spades and shools. 
Or knappin-hammers. 
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1 In the First Common Place Book: 
“P've dealt in makin’ rhyms mysel.” 
0 Book: 
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XII. 
A set o’ dull, conceited hashes, 

Confuse their brains in college-classes! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 


XIII. 
Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire! 
That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
Then, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub and mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


XIV. 
Oh for a spunk o° Allan’s glee, 

Or Ferguson’s, the bauld and slee, 
Or bright Lapraik’s, my friend to be, 
If I can hit it! 

That would be lear eneugh for me, 
If I could get it! 


XV. 
Now, sir, if ve hae friends enow, 
Tho’ real friends I b’lieve are few; 
Yet, if your catalogue be fow, 
’se no insist: 
But gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 
I’m on your list. 


XVI. 


I winna blaw about mysel; 
As ill I like my fauts to tell; 
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But friends and folk that wish me well, 
They sometimes roose me; 
Tho’ I maun own, as monie still 
As far abuse me. 


XVIL. 
There’s ae wee faut they whyles lay to me, 
[ T like the lasses—God forgie me! 
For monie a plack they wheedle frae me 
At dance or fair; 
Maybe some ither thing they gie me, 
They weel can spare. 


XVII. 
But Mauchline Race, or Mauchline Fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there: 
We’se gie ae night’s discharge to care, 
If we forgather ; 
And hae a swap 0’ rhymin-ware 
Wi’ ane anither. 


XIX, 
The four-gill chap, we’se gar him clatter, 
An’ kirsen him wi’ reekin water; 
Syne we'll sit down an’ tak our whitter, 
To cheer our heart; 
An’, faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part. 


XX. 
selfish warly race, 
sense, an grace, 
should give place 
! 
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I dinna like to see your face, 
Nor hear your crack. 


XXI. 
But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness! warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 
“Each aid the others,” 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends, my brothers! 


XXI. 
But to conclude my lang epistle, 
As my auld pen’s worn to the grissle; 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle, 
Who am, most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 
Your friend and servant. 


A BARD'S EPITAPH. 


Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool?— 
Let him draw near; 
An’ owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 


Is there a Bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among 








— an ee oe eee ee ee ne 


1 In The First Common Place Book: “true generous friendship.” 
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That weekly this area throng?— 
Oh, pass not by! 

But, with a frater-feeling strong, 
Here, heave a sigh. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave?— 

Here pause—and, thro’ the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name! 


Reader, attend whether thy soul 

Soars Fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit; 

Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


ADDRESS TO EDINBURGH. 
r 
Edina! Scotias darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and tow’rs, 
ere once, beneath a Monarch’s feet, 
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ApprEss To EDINBURGH. 


From marking! wildly-scatt’red flow’rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, 

And singing, lone, the ling’ring hours, 
I shelter in thy honor’d shade. 


II. 
Here Wealth still swells the golden tide, 
As busy Trade his labours plies; 
There Architecture’s noble pride 
Bids Elegance and splendour rise: 
Here Justice from her native skies, 
High wields her balance and her rod; 
There Learning, with his eagle eyes, 
Seeks Science in her coy abode. 


III. 
Thy sons, Edina, social, kind, 
With open arms the stranger hail 
Their views enlarg’d, their lib’ral mind, 
Above the narrow rural? vale; 
Attentive still to Sorrow’s wail, 
Or modest Merit’s silent claim: 
And never may their sources fail! 
And never Envy blot their name! 


IV. 
Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn, 
Gay as the gilded summer sky, 
Sweet as the dewy, milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptur’d thrill of joy! 
Fair Burnet strikes th’ adoring eye, 
Heav’ns beauties on my fancy shine: 





1 One MS. has “gathering.” ? One MS. has “rustic.” 
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I see the Sire of Love on high, 
And own His work indeed divine! 


Vv. 
There, watching high the least alarms, 
Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar; 
Like some bold vet’ran, grey in arms, 
And mark’d with many a seamy scar; 
The pond’rous wall and massy bar, 
Grim-rising o’er the rugged rock, 
Have oft withstood assailing war, 
And oft repell’d th’ invaders shock. 


Vi 

With awe-struck thought and pitying tears, 
I view that noble, stately dome, 

Where Scotia’s kings of other years, 
Fam’d heroes! had their royal home: 
Alas how chang’d the times to come! 

Their royal name low in the dust! 

Their haples race wild-wand’ring roam! 

Tho’ rigid Law! cries out: “Twas just.” 


Vil. 
Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 
Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Thro’ hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps 
Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore: 
Ev'n I, who sing in rustic lore, 
Haply my sires have left their shed, 
And fac’d grim Danger’s loudest roar, 
Bold-following where your fathers led! 





have “Truth”—a stronger term than “Law,” which 
“justice.” 
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WILLIE’s AWA. 


VII. 

Edina! Scotias darling seat! 

All hail thy palaces and tow’rs; 
Where once, beneath a Monarch’s feet, 

Sat Legislation’s sov’reign pow’rs: 

From marking! wildly-scatt’red flow’rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray’d, 

And singing, lone, the ling’ring hours, 
I shelter in thy honor’d shade. 


WILLIE’S AWA. 
I. 

AuLp chuckie Reekie’s sair distrest, 
Down droops her ance weel burnish’d crest, 
Nae joy her bonie buskit nest, 

Can yield ava: 
Her darling bird that she lo’es best, 

Willie’s awa! 


II. 
Oh Willie was a witty wight, 
And had o’ things an unco sleight, 
Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight, 
And trig an’ braw: 
But now they'll busk her like a fright— 
Willie’s awa! 


II. 
The stiffest o’ them a’ he bow’d; 
The bauldest 0° them a’ he cow’d; 





1 One MS. has “gathering.” 
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They durst nae mair than he allow’d— 
That was a law: 

We've lost a birkie weel worth gowd— 
Willie’s awa! 


Iv. 
Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks, an’ fools, 
Frae colleges an’ boarding schools, 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools 
In glen or shaw; 
He wha could brush them down to mools, 
Willie’s awa! 


4 
The brethren o’ the Commerce-Chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi’ doolfu’ clamour; 
He was a dictionar and grammar 
Amang them a’; 
I fear they'll now mak monie a stammer— 
Willie’s awa! 
VI. 
Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and Poets pour, 
And toothy Critics by the score, 
In bloody raw! 
The adjutant of a’ the core, 
Willie’s awa! 
Vil. 
Now worthy Greg’ry’s Latin face, 
Tytler’s and Greenfield’s modest grace; 
M’kenzie, Stewart, such a brace 
As Rome ne’er saw; 
a’ maun meet some ither place— 
Willie’s awa! 





vil. 
Poor Burns—ev'n Scotch Drink canna quicken; 
He cheeps like some bewilder’d chicken, 
Scar’d frae its minnie an’ the cleckin 
By hoodie-craw; 
Gries gien his heart an unco kickin— 
Willie’s awa! 


IX. 
Now ev'ry sour-mou’d girnin blellum, 
And Calvin’s folk, are fit to fell him; 
Ilk self-conceited critic skellum 
His quill may draw; 
He wha could brawlie ward their bellum, 
Willie’s awa! 


x 
Up wimpling, stately Tweed I’ve sped, 
And Eden scenes on crystal Jed, 
And Ettrick banks now roaring red, 
While tempests blaw; 
But every joy and pleasure’s fled— 
Willie’s awa! 


XL 
May I be Slander’s common speech; 
A text for Infamy to preach, 
And lastly, streekit out to bleach 
In winter snaw, 
When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 
Tho’ far awa! 


xi 







May never wicked 
May never wicked 


To A Haccıs, 


Until a pow as auld’s Methusalem 
He canty claw! 

Then to the blessed new Jerusalem, 
Fleet-wing awa! 


TO A HAGGIS. 


1. 
Farr fa’ your honest, sonsie face, 
Great Chieftan o’ the Puddin-race! 
Aboon them a’ ye tak your place, 
Painch, tripe, or thairm: 
Weel are ye wordy of a grace 
As lang’s my arm. 
I. 
The groaning trencher there ye fill, 
Your hurdies like a distant hill, 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill 
In time 0’ need, 
While thro’ your pores the dews distil 
Like amber bead. 


pin 
His knife see rustic Labour dight, 
An’ cut ye up wi’ ready slight, 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright 
Like onie ditch; 
And then, O what a glorious sight, 
Warm-reekin, rich! 


Iv. 
Then; horn for horn they stretch an’ strive, 
Deil tak the hindmost, on they drive, 
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Till a’ their weel-swall’d kytes belyve 
Are bent like drums; 

Then auld Guidman, maist like to rive, 
Bethankit hums. 


V. 
Is there that owre his French ragout, 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 
Or fricassee wad mak her spew 
Wi’ perfect sconner, 
Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfu’ view 
On sic a dinner? 


VI. 
Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As feckless as a wither’d rash, 
His spindle shank a guid whip-lash, 
His nieve a nit; 
Thro’ bluidy flood or field to dash, 
O how unfit! 


VI. 
But mark the Rustic, haggis fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade, 
He’ll mak it whissle; 
An’ legs, an’ arms, an’ heads will sned, 
Like taps o thrissle. 


VII. 
Ye powrs wha mak mankind your care, 
And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 
That jaups in luggies; 


Execy On Carraın MATTHEW HENDERSON. B 


But, if you wish her gratefu’ pray’r, 
Gie her a Haggis!" 


ELEGY ON 
CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON, 
A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIS HONOURS 
IMMEDIATELY FROM ALMIGHTY GOD. 
But now his radiant course is rum, 
For Matthew's course was bright; 
His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matebless Heavenly Light! 
1 
O pears! thou tyrant fell and bloody! 
The meikle devil wi’ a woodie 
Haurl thee hame to his black smiddie, 
O’er hurcheon hides, 
And like stock-fish come o’er his studdie 
Wi’ thy auld sides! 


u. 
He’s gane! he’s gane! he’s frae us torn, 
The ae best fellow e’er was born! 





1 As first printed’ in The Caledonian Mercury 19th De- 
cember 1786 this stanza read thus:— 
“Ye Powers wha gie us a’ that’s gude 
Still bless auld Caledonia’s brood 
Wi great John Barleycorn’s heart’s blude 
In stowps or luggies ; 
And on our board that king o' food 
‘A glorious Haggice.” 
:—By mistake printed in the 1787 (2) edition 
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Thee, Matthew, Nature’s sel shall mourn 
By wood and wild, 
Where, haply, Pity strays forlorn, 
Frae man exil’d.! 


ul. 


Ye hills, near neebors o’ the starns, 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns; 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns, 
Where Echo slumbers, 
Come join, ye Nature’s sturdiest bairns, 


My wailing numbers. 


IV. 
Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens; 
Ye hazelly shaws and briery dens; 
Ye burnies, wimplin down your glens, 
Wi’ toddlin din, 
Or foaming, strang, wi’ hasty stens, 
Frae lin to lin! 


V 


Mourn little harebells o’er the lea; 
Ye stately foxgloves fair to see; 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonilie, 
In scented bowers; 
Ye roses on your thorny tree, 
The first 0’ flowers. 





1 In the Edinburgh Magazine these four lines read thus :— 


“Thee, Matthew, woods and wilds shall mourn 
W’ a’ their birth, 

For whunstane man to grieve wad scorn 
For poor plain worth.” 
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Vi. 
At dawn, when every grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head; 
At ev’n, when beans their fragrance shed 
I th’ rustling gale; 
Ye maukins, whiddin thro’ the glade, 
Come join my wail! 


Vo. 
Mourn, ye wee songsters o’ the wood; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud; 
Ye curlews calling thro’ a clud; 
Ye whistling plover; 
And mourn, ye whirring’ paitrick brood ; 
He’s gane for ever! 


VI. 
Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels; 
Ye duck and drake, wi’ airy wheels 
Circling the lake; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 
Rair® for his sake. 


IX. 
Mourn, clam’ring craiks at close o’ day, 
*Mang fields o’ flow’ring clover gay! 
And when ye wing your annual way 
Frae our cauld shore, 
Tell thae far warlds, wha lies in clay, 
Wham we deplore. 





1 “birrin,” Edinburgh Magazine. * “rowte,” Edinburgh Ma- 
‚gazine and MSS. 
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X. 
Ye houlets, frae your ivy bower, 
In some auld tree, or eldritch' tower, 
What time the moon, wi’ silent glowr, 
Sets up her horn, 
Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrife morn! 


XI. 
O rivers, forests, hills, and plains! 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains: 
But now, what else for me remains 
But tales of woe? 
And frae my een the drapping rains 
Maun ever flow. 


XII. 
Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year! 
Iik cowslip cup shall kep a tear: 
Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 
Shoots up its head, 
Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear, 
For him that’s dead. 


XIII. 
Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yellow hair, 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear! 
Thou, Winter, hurling thro’ the air 
The roaring blast, 
Wide o’er the naked world declare 
The worth we’ve lost. 


XIV. 
Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light! 
Mourn, Empress of the silent night! 


, “aulder,” Edinburgh Magazine and MSS. 
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And you, ye twinkling starnies bright, 
My Matthew mourn! 

For through your orbs he’s taen his flight, 
Ne’er to return. 


XV. 
O Henderson! the man! the brother! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever? 
And hast thou crost that unknown river, 
Life’s dreary bound? 
Like thee, where shall I find another, 
The world around? 


XVI. 
Go to your sculptur’d tombs, ye Great, 
In a’ the tinsel trash o” state! 
But by thy honest turf I’ll wait, 
Thou man of worth! 
And weep the ae best fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Jd: 
Stop, passenger !—my story’s brief, 
And truth I shall relate, man; 
I tell nae common tale 0” grief— 
For Matthew was a great man. 


I. 
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III. 
If thou a noble sodger art, 
That passest by this grave, man, 
There moulders here a gallant heart, 


For Matthew was a brave man. 


IV. 

If thou on men, their works and ways, 
Canst throw uncommon light, man, 
Here lies wha weel had won thy praise, 

For Matthew was a bright man. 


V. 

If thou at Friendship’s sacred ca’ 
Wad life itself resign, man, 
Thy sympathetic tear maun fa’— 

For Matthew was a kind man. 


VI. 
If thou art staunch without a stain, 
Like the unchanging blue, man, 
This was a kinsman o’ thy ain— 
For Matthew was a true man. 


VIL. 
If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire, 
And ne’er gude wine did fear, man, 
This was thy billie—dam and sire— 
For Matthew was a queer man. 


VIII. 
If onie whiggish whingin sot 
To blame poor Matthew dare, man, 
May dool and sorrow be his lot! 
For Matthew was a rare man. 


Tue Five Carus. 79 


THE FIVE CARLINS. 
L 
Tuere was five carlins in the south, 
They fell upon a scheme, 
To send a lad to London town, 
To bring them tidings hame: 


u. 
Nor only bring them tidings hame, 
But do their errands there; 
And aiblins gowd and honor baith 
Might be that laddie’s share. 


I. 
There was Maggie by the banks o’ Nith, 
A dame wi’ pride eneugh, 
An’ Marjorie o’ the Monie Lochs, 
A carlin auld an’ teugh; 
aN 
And blinkin Bess o’ Annandale, 
That dwelt near Solway-side, 
And Brandy! Jean, that took her gill, 
In Galloway sae wide; 
v. 
And Black Joan, frae Crichton Peel, 
O’ gipsy kith an’ kin: 
Five wighter carlins were na found, 
The south countrie within. 


Vi. 


To send a lad to London town, 
They met upon a day; 





+ “Whisky” in earlier MSS. ‘The epithet refers to the smuggling 
“Kirkcudbright, brandy being the principal article. 
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And monie a knight, and monie a laird, 
Their errand fain wad gae. 


VII. 
O monie a knight and monie a laird, 
This errand fain wad gae; 
But nae ane could their fancy please, 
Or ne’er a ane but tway! 


Vil. 
The first he was a belted knight, 
Bred o’ a border band’; 
And he wad gae to London town, 
Might nae man him withstand. 


IX. 
And he wad do their errands weel, 
And meikle he wad say; 
And ilka ane at London court,? 
Would bid to him guid-day. 


X. 

Then next came in a soger boy,’ 
And spak’ wi’ modest grace, 
And he wad gae to London town, 

If sae their pleasure was. 


XI. 
He wadna hecht them courtly gifts, 
Nor meikle speech pretend, 
But he wad hecht an honest heart, 
Wad ne’er desert a friend. 


* Lockhart substituted “clan,” but probably without MS. authority. 
* “About the court” MSS. * Several MSS. have “youth.” 
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XI. 
Now, wham to chuse, and wham refuse, 
At strife thae carlins fell; 
For some had gentle folks to please, 
And some wad please themsel. 


XI. 
Then out spak mim-mou’d Meg o” Nith, 
And she spak up wi’ pride, 
And she wad send the soger lad,* 
Whatever might betide. 


XIV. 
For the auld Guidman o’ London court 
She didna care a pin; 
But she wad send the soger lad* 
To greet his eldest son. 


XV. 
Then up sprang Bees o’ Annandale, 
And swore a deadly aith, 
Says:—‘I will send the belted knight 
Spite of you carlins baith I’? 


XVI. 
For far-aff fowls hae feathers fair, 
And fools o’ change are fain; 
But I ha’e tried the Border knight, 
And I'll try him yet again’. 
1 Several MSS. have “youth.” ? Another reading of thes 
three lines is:— 
“A deadly aith she’s taen 
That she wad vote the border knight, 
Tho’ she should vote her lane.” 
Burns, Poems. 6 
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XVII. 
Then brandy Jean spak owre her drink :— 
‘Ye weel ken, kimmers a’, 
The auld Guidman o’ London court, 
His back’s been at the wa’; 


XVIII. 
And monie a friend that kiss’d his caup, 
Is now a fremit wight: 


But it's ne’er be sae wi’ brandy Jean— 
Pll send the Border knight.’ 


XIX. 
Says black Joan frae Crichton Peel, 
A carlin stoor and grim :— 
‘The auld Guidman, an’ the young Guidman, 
For me may sink or swim; 


XX. 

For fools will prate o’ right or wrang, 
While knaves laugh in their slieve, 
But wha blaw’s best the horn shall win, 

Pll spier nae courtiers leave !!’ 


XXII. 
Then slow raise Marjorie o’ the Lochs 
And wrinkled was her brow, 
Her ancient weed was russet gray, 
Her auld Scots bluid was true ;— 





1 Another reading for these lines is :— 


“While knaves laugh them to scorn 
But the Soger’s friends hae blawn the best 
So he shall bear the horn.” 
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XXU. 
‘There’s some great folks set light by me, 
I set as light by them; 
But I will send to London town 
Wham I lo’e best at hame.’! 


XXI. 
Sae how this sturt and strife’ may end, 
There’s naebody® can tell: 
God grant the king and ilka man 
May look weel to themsel. 


TAM O' SHANTER. 
A TALE. 
Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke.—Gawin Dovotas, 


When chapman billies leave the street, 

And drouthy neebors neebors meet; 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 5 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 10 





1 Another reading of this stanza is:— 
“The London court set light by me, 
I set as light by them; 
The Sodger shall to London gang 
To show that court the same.” 
* Another reading is “weighty plea.” * Another reading is “Nae 
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Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam O’ Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 15 
For honest men and bonie lasses). 


O Tam, had’st thou but been sae wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 20 
That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That ev'ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 25 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 

That at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doon, 50 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk 

By Alloway’s auld, haunted kirk. 


Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d sage advices 35 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale:—Ae market-night, 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 40 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie> 
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Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 45 
And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracioust 

Wi’ secret favours,? sweet and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 50 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel® amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades 0’ treasure, 55 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread: 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 60 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 65 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride: 

That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane, 
That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in; 70 
And sic a night he taks* the road in 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 





* One MS. reads “The landlady grew unco’ gracious.” 
* “favours secret,” 1793 and 1794 editions. * “himself,” 1794 
* Several MSS, read “took.” 
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The wind blew as ‘twad blawn its last; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d 75 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d: 

That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 80 
Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whiles crooning o’er some! auld scots sonnet, 
Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares 85 
Lest bogles catch him unawares: 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 


By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 90 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane. 

And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn; 

And near the thorn,? aboon the well, 95 
Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll: 100 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze; 





ee ee — 





1 One MS. has “an.” 7? a deleted reading is “tree.” 
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Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 105 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

Wi’ tippenny, we bear nae evil; 

Wi usquabae, we'll face the Devil! 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle 

Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle. 110 
But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d 

Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d, 

She ventur’d forward on the light; 

And vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 1 
Nae cotillon, brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape 0’ beast; 120 
A tousie tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 

Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 125 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses; 

And, by some devilish cantraip sleight, 

Each in its cauld hand held a light!: 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 130 





* For the four lines beginning “Coffins stood round” the 






climb around the wa’ 
blue bleezing a’.” 
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A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-airns! 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 
A thief new-cutted frae a rape— 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 
Five tomahawks wi’ bluid red-rusted; 135 
Five scymitars wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled; 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled— 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft— 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 140 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’.t 


As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 

The piper loud and louder blew, 145 
The dancers quick and quicker flew, 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark! 150 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flainen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen!— 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 5 
That ance were plush, o’ quid blue hair, | 





+ Following this line four lines, found in all MSS., and in 
the earlier published copies, were omitted by Burns from his 
authorised edition :— 

“Three Lawyers’ tongues, turned inside out, 
Wi’ lies seamed like a beggars clout; 

Three Priests’ hearts, rotten black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every 1 m 
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I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink 0’ the bonie burdies! 


But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 

Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 160 
Louping and flinging on a crummock, 

I wonder did na turn thy stomach! 


But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlie: 

There was ae winsome wench and wawlie, 

That night enlisted in the core, 165 
Lang after kend on Carrick shore 

(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 

An’ perish’d monie a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 

And kept? the country-side in fear). 170 
Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie.... 

Ah! little kend? thy reverend grannie, 175 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie. 

Wi’ twa pund Scots ("twas a’ her riches), 

Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches! 


But here my muse her wing maun cour 

Sic flights are far beyond her power: 180 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang 

(A souple jad® she was and strang), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitch’d, 

And thought his very een enrich’d; 

Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 185 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main; 











® The 
reading “jade” in the 1793 and 1794 editions seems to be Tytler’s. 
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Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint! his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out: ‘Weel done, Cutty-sark !’ 

And in an instant all was dark; 190 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke; 

As open pussie’s mortal foes, 195 
When pop! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When ‘catch? the thief’ resounds aloud: 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ monie an eldritch skriech® and hollo.* 200 


Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin! 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 205 
And win the Key-stane of the brig; 

There, at them thou thy tail may toss 

A running stream they dare na cross! 

But ere the Key-stane she could make, 

The fient a tail she had to shake; 210 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle; 

But little wist® she Maggie’s mettle! 





-— -.— 1 —n — 1 = 17 0.2.2.0 0.0. — —- ~ 


1 Another reading is “lost.” ? Another reading is “haud.” 
5 “shout” Groce and several MSS. * The 1793 and 1794 editions 
read “holow.” *® The MSS. reading is ‘‘kend” or “kent.” 
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Ae spring brought off her master hale, 215 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale 0’ truth shall read, 

Ilk man, and mother’s son, take heed: 220 
Whene’er to drink you are inclin’d, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


——-—}- Bef 
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EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 


I. 
In Laminctron Kirk. 


As cauld a wind as ever blew, 
A cauld kirk, and in’t but few; 
As cauld a minister’s ever spak— 
Ye’ se a’ be het or I come back! 


11. 

EXTEMPORE IN THE COURT OF SESSION. 
Aır—Killiecrankie. 

Lorp ADVOCATE. 


HE clench’d his pamphlets in his fist, 
He quoted and he hinted, 

Till in a declamation-mist, 
His argument he tnt it: 

He gaped for’t, he graiped fort, 
He fand it was awa, man; 

But what his common sense came short, 
He eked out wi’ law, man. 


Mr. ERSKINE. 
Collected, Harry stood awee, 
Then open’d out his arm, man. 
His lordship sat wi? ruefu’ e’e, 
An’ eyed the gathering storm, man; 
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Like wind-driv’n hail, it did assail, 
Or torrents owre a linn, man; 

The Bench sae wise lift up their eyes, 
Hauf wauken’d wi’ the din, man. 


Ill. 
A HicnLann WeEtcome. 
When Death’s dark stream I ferry o’er 
(A time that surely shall come), 
In Heaven itself I’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome. 
IV. 
On Tam THE Chapman. 
As Tam the chapman on a day 
Wi’ Death forgather’d by the way, 
Weel pleas’d he greets a wight so famous; 
And Death was nae less pleas’d wi’ Thomas, 
Wha cheerfully lays down his pack, 
And there blaws up a hearty crack: 
His social, friendly honest heart 
Sae tickled Death, they could na part; 
Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 
Death taks him hame to gie him quarters. 


———— oe 








SONGS. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN. 
A BALLAD. 


I. 
THERE were three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


II. 
They took! a plough and plough’d him down, 
Put clods upon his head; 
And they ha’e sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


Il. 
But the cheerful Spring came kindly on,” 
And show’rs began to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surpris’d them all. 


IV. 
The sultry suns of Summer came,? 
And he grew thick and strong: 





a m m——m———— | nn m m ie 





1 “They ’ve taen.” MS. ? “But the spring-time it came 
on.” MS. ° “The summer it came on.” MS., and similarly in 
Stanza IV. “The autumn” &c. 
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His head weel arm’d wi’ pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 


V. 
The sober Autumn enter’d mild, 
When he grew wan and pale; 
His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 


VI. 
His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age; 
And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


VU. 
Thei’ve ta’en a weapon! long and sharp, 
And cut him by the? knee; 
Then tied him fast upon a cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie, 


VII. 
They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore; 
They hung him up before the storm, 
And turn’d him o’er and o’er. 


IX. 
They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim; 
They heav&d in John Barleycorn, 
There, let him sink or swim! 
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took a hook was.” MS. * “down at.” MS. 





Jonn BARLEYCORN. 


X. 
They laid! him out upon the floor 
To work him further woe; 
And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 
XI. 
They wasted o’er a scorching flame 
The marrow of his bones; 
But a miller us’d him worst of all, 
For he crush’d him ’tween two stones. 


XII. 
And they hae taen his very heart’s blood, 
And drunk it round and round; 
And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


XI. 
John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise; 
For if you do but taste his blood, 
"Twill make your courage rise. 
XIV. 
Twill make a man forget his woe; 
"Twill® heighten all his joy; 
*T will make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Though the tear were in her eye. 


XV. 
Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland! 


1 «They’ve throun.” MS. 2 “And.” MS. 


son’s Museum. 


My Nanni, O. 


MY NANNIE, O. 
L 
Bentnp yon hills where Lugar’ flows, 
*Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the? day has clos’d, 
An’ [ll awa to Nannie, O. 


IL 
The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shill: 
The night’s baith mirk and rainy, O; 
But I'll get my plaid, an’ out Tl steal, 
An’ owre the hills to Nannie, O. 


Ill. 
My Nannie’s charming, sweet, an’ young; 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 
May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nannie, O. 


IV. 
Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she’s bonnie, O: 
The op’ning gowan, wat wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 


% 
A country lad is my degree, 
An’ few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few they be? 
Im welcome aye to Nannie, O. 


1 “Stinchar” in the author’s editions, “rivulets flow” in John- 
“Lugar” was chosen by Thomson, from four 
streams of which Burns gave him the names. 


? “The sun the 


” Johnson’s Museum. One MS. has “weary” for “wintry.” 
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VI. 
My riches a’s my penny-fee, 
An’ I maun guide it cannie, O; 
But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a’ my Nannie, O. 


vu. 
Our auld guidman® delights to view 
His sheep an’ kye thrive bonnie, O; 
But I’m as blythe that hauds his pleugh, 
An has nae care but Nannie, O. 


VII. 
Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 
Tl tak’ what Heav’n will send me, O; 
Nae ither care in life ha’e I, 
But live, an’ love my Nannie, O. 


THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATHERING FAST. 
Tine—Roslin Castle. 
1. 

Tue gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain; 
The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter’d coveys meet secure; 
While here I wander prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


1 “Our Guidman.” Johnson's Museum. 
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u. 
The Autumn mourns her rip’ning corn, 
By early Winter’s ravage torn; 
Across her placid, azure sky, 
She sees the scowling tempest fly; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave’; 
I think upon the stormy wave,® 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 


un. 
°Tis not the surging billows roar, 
’Tis not that fatal deadly shore: 
Tho’ death in every shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear! 
But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierc’d with many a wound 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 


Iv. 
Farewell old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 
Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare; 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr! 





! One MS. has “The whistling wind affrightens me.” * One 
MS. has “raging sea.” 








I lock’d her in my fond embrace; 
Her heart was beating rarely: 

My blessings on that happy place, 
Amang the rigs o” barley; 

But by the moon and stars so bright, 
That shone that hour so clearly! 

She aye shall bless that happy ni 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 











Green Grow Tue Rasues. 


Iv. 
I hae been blythe wi? comrades dear: 
I hae been merry drinking; 
I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear; 
I hae been happy thinking: 
But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Tho’ three times doubl’d fairly 
That happy night was worth them a’, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, 
An’ corn rigs are bonnie: 
Til ne’er forget that happy night 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annie. 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 
CHORUS. 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend! 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 
L 
There’s nought but care on ev’ry han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, O. 
u. 
The warl’ly race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 





2 “spend” :—The 1793 and 1794 editions read “spent.” 
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OL 
But gi’e me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O; 
An’ warl'ly cares, an’ warl’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 
WV. 
For you sae douce, ye sneer at this, 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O; 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw,” 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 
v. 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 
CHORUS. 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 


MACPHERSON’S FAREWELL. 
Am,— Macpherson’s rant. 
CHORUS. 
Sak rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 









* The 1786 edition reads “the warl’ saw.” 
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1 
Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
The wretch’s destinie! 
Macpherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. 


u. 
Oh, what is death but parting breath? 
On many a bloody plain, 
T’ve dar’d his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 


Im. 
Untie these bands from off my hands, 
And bring to me my sword. 
And there’s no a man in all Scotland, 
But Tl brave him at a word. 


Iv. 
T’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife; 
I die by treacherie: 
It burns my heart I must depart, 
And not avengéd be. 


v. 
Now farewell light—thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky! 
May coward shame distain his name, 
The wretch that dares not die! 


CHORUS. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 
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Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


YE FLOWERY BANKS O’ BONNIE DOON. 


iB 
Ye flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
An’ I sae fu’ 0’ care! 


IL. 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 


II. 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate; 
For sae I sat, an’ sae I sang, 
An’ wistna o’ my fate. 


Iv. 
Aft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine, 
An’ ilka bird sang 0° it’s luve; 
An’ sae did I o’ mine. 


Joun Anperson.—O Merry Ha’ I Been. 109 


ve 
Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Frae aff its thorny tree; 
An’ my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


JOHN ANDERSON. 
1 
Joun Annerson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo! 


u. 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand well go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 






O MERRY HA‘ I BEEN. 

Br 
O merry hae I been teethin a 
An’ merry hae I been 
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Tuou Linc’rine Star. 


An’ merry hae I been cloutin’ a kettle, 
An’ kissin my Katie when a’ was done! 
O a’ the lang day I ca’ at my hammer, 
An’ a’ the lang day I whistle an’ sing; 
A’ the lang night I cuddle my kimmer, 
An’ a’ the lang night am as happy’s a king. 


I. 

Bitter in dool I lickit my winnins, 

O marrying Bess, to gi’e her a slave: 
Blest be the hour she cool’d in her linens, 

An’ blythe be the bird that sings on her grave! 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 

An’ come to my arms an’ kiss me again! 
Drucken or sober, here’s to thee, Katie, 

And blest be the day I did it again! 


THOU LING’RING STAR. 
I. 

Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn, 
Oh Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissful’ rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


I. 
That sacred hour can I forget; 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 


1 One MS. has “heavenly.” 


Wr Brew’p A Peck O’ Maur. 1 


Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love! 
Eternity can! not efface 

Those records dear of transports past, 
Thy image at our last embrace— 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 


I. 
Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild-woods, thick’ning green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin’d amorous round the raptur’d scene: 
The flow’rs sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray— 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of wingéd day. 
Iv. 
Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser-care! 
Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


WILLIE BREW’D A PECK O’ MAUT. 
CHORUS. 


e that fou, 
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The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley-bree. 


I. 
O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 
An’ Rob an’ Allan cam’ to see: 
Three blyther hearts that lee-lang night, 
Ye wad na find in Christendie. 


Il. 
Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys, I trow, are we; 
And monie a night we’ve merry been, 
And monie mae we hope to be! 


III. 
It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin in the lift sae hie; 
She shines sae bright to wile us hame, 
But, by my sooth, she’ll wait a wee! 


IV. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A cuckold, coward loun is he! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 

He is the King amang us three! 


CHORUS. 
We are na fou, we’re nae that fou, 
But just .a drappie in our e’e! 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley-bree. 


Tue Tıruer Morn. 2113 


THE TITHER MORN. - 
L 
Tue tither morn, when I forlorn 
Aneath an aik sat moaning, 
I did na trow, Id see my jo, 
Beside me gin the gloaming. 
But he sae trig, lap o’er the rig, 
An’ dawtingly did cheer me, 
When I, what reck, did least expec’ 
To see my lad so near me. 


u. 

His bonnet he, a thought ajee, 

Cock’d sprush when first he clasp’d me; 
An’ I, I wat, wi’ fainness grat, 

While in his grips he press’d me. 
De’il tak’ the war! I late an’ air, 

Ha’e wish’d since Jock departed; 
But now as glad I’m wi’ my lad, 

As short syne broken hearted. 


Il. 
Fu’ aft at e’en wi’ dancing keen, 
When a’ were blythe an’ merry, 
I car’d na by, sae sad was I, 
In absence o” my dearie. 
But, praise be blest, my mind’s at rest, 
Im happy wi’ my Johnny: 
At kirk an’ fair, Ise aye be 
An’ be as canty’s om 






Burns, Poems, 
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THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR. 
L 
Ture am I, my faithful Fair 
Thine, my lovely Nancy,! 
Ev'ry pulse along my veins, 
Ev’ry roving fancy! 
IL. 

To thy bosom lay my heart, 
There to throb and languish: 
Tho’ despair had wrung its core, 
That would heal its anguish. 
UL 

Take away these rosy lips, 
Rich with balmy treasure! 
Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleasure! 
Iv, 
What is life when wanting love? 
Night without a morning! 
Love’s the cloudless summer sun, 
Nature gay adorning! 


WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, 
MY MARY, 
L 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore? 





! Burns wished Thomson to alter the 2" and th lines of stanza I 
thus:— “Well thou mayst discover! 
Tells the ardent Lover.” 
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Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th’ Atlantic roar? 


IL 
O, sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine; 
But a’ the charms o” the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 


Til. 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true, 
And sae may the Heavens forget me 
When I forget my vow! 


Iv. 
©, plight me your faith, my Mary 
And plight me your lily-white hand! 
O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia’s strand! 


v. 
We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join: 
And curst be the cause that shall part us! 
The hour and the moment o’ time! 


AE FOND KISS. 
1. 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 
Ae farewell and then for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears PIl pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 


ro 
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O, Lerze Me On My Semwnn=WhEeL 


Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him! 
Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me; 
Dark despair around benights me. 


IL 
Tl ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy! 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Il. 
Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest; 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, alas! for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee! 


O, LEEZE ME ON MY SPINNIN-WHEEL. 


L 
O, leeze me on my spinnin-wheel! 
And, leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e’en! 
T'll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the summer sun, 
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Blest wi’ content, and milk and meal— 
Oh leeze me on my spinnin-wheel! 


u. 
On ilka hand the burnies trot, 
And meet below my theekit cot; 
The scented birk an’ hawthorn white, 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
Alike to screen the birdie’s nest 
And little fishes’ caller rest: 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel, 
Where blythe I turn my spinnin-wheel. 


II. 
On lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo cons the doolfu’ tale; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither’s lays; 
The craik amang the claver hay, 
The paitrick whirrin o’er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin round my shiel, 
Amuse me at my spinnin-wheel. 


Iv. 
Wi’ sma’ to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O, wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a’ the pride of a’ the great? 
Amid their flaring, idle toys, 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin-wheel? 


EE 
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THE DEIL’S AWA. 


CHORUS. 
Tue Deil’s awa, the Deil’s awa, 
The Deil’s awa wi’ th’ Exciseman ; 
He’s danc’d awa, he’s danc’d awa, 
He’s danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman! 


I. 
The Deil cam’ fiddling through the town, 
An’ danced awa’ wi th’ Exciseman, 
And ilka wife? cries:—“Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o’ the prize, man!” 


II. 

We'll mak our maut, we’ll brew our drink, 
We'll laugh and sing,? and rejoice, man; 
And monie braw thanks to the meikle black Deil 

That danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman. 


II. 
There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man; 
But the ae best dance e’er cam to the land 
Was—The Deil’s Awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman. 


CHORUS. 
The Deil’s awa, the Deil’s awa’, 
The Deil’s awa wi’ th’ Exciseman; 
He’s danc’d awa, he’s danc’d awa, 
He’s danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman. 


1 Another reading is “ilk auld wife.” ? Another reading is 
“dance and sing.” 


Duncan Gray. 


DUNCAN GRAY. 


L 
Duncan Gray cam here to woo 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!) 
On blythe Yule-Night when we were fou, 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!) 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


IL. 

Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d; 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!) 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!). 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleert an’ blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


I. 
Time and chance are but a tide, 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!): 
Slighted love is sair to bide 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!). 
‘Shall I, like a fool’, quoth he, 
‘For a haughty hizzie die? 
She may gae to—France for me’!— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
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Mary Morison. 


Meg grew sick—as he grew hale 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!). 

Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings; 

And O! her een, they spak sic things!— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


6 

Duncan was a lad 0’ grace 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!), 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!): 
Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath; 
Now they’re crouse and canty baith— 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


MARY MORISON. 
1. 

O Mary, at thy window be! 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor. 

How blythely wad I bide the stoure, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure— 
The lovely Mary Morison! 


IL. 


Yestreen when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 


al 
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To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard or saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d and said amang them a’:— 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison!’ 


Il. 
O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown: 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought 0’ Mary Morison. 


A RED RED ROSE. 


L 
On, my luve is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June. 
Oh, my luve is like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


I. 
As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


I. 


san dry, my dear, 
wi’ the sun: 
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I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands 0’ life shall run, 


Iv. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 


IT WAS A’ FOR OUR RIGHTFU’ KING. 


Ir was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We e’er saw Irish land, 
My dear— 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain, 
My Love and Native Land farewell, 
For I maun cross the main, 
My dear— 
For I maun cross the main, 


He turned him right, and round about 
Upon the Irish shore; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, 
My dear— 
And adieu for evermore, 


The sodger frae the wars returns, 
The sailor frae the main; 


Frow Genty, SWEET AFTON. 123 


But I hae parted frae my love, 
Never to meet again, 
My dear— 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep; 
I think on him that’s far awa’, 
The lee-lang night, and weep, 
My dear— 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 


FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. 


L 
FLow gently, sweet! Afton, among thy green braes! 
Flow gently,’ I'll sing thee a song in thy praise! 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream— 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

I. 
Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny® den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing* thy screaming forbear 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair! 

Il. 
How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far mark’d with the courses of clear winding rills! 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 





1 “clear” in one MS. * “And grateful” in one MS, * One 
MS. has “Ye blackbirds that sing in yon wild” * One MS. has 
‘plover.” One MS. has “pure.” 
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IV. 
How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


V. 
Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides! 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear wave! 


VI. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes! 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays! 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream— 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream! 


COMIN THRO’ THE RYE. 


I. 

Comin thro’ the rye, poor body 
Comin thro’ the rye, 

She draigl’t a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin thro’ the rye! 

O Jenny’s a’ weet poor body 
Jenny’s seldom dry: 

She draigl’t a her petticoatie 
Comin thro’ the rye. 


II. 
Gin a body meet a body 
Comin thro’ the rye, 


Oren Tue Door To Mg, O. 125 


Gin a body Kiss a body, 
Need a body cry? 

O Jenny’s a’ weet &c. 

il. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Comin thro’ the glen, 

Gin a body Kiss a body 
Need the world ken? 

O Jenny’s a’ weet &c. 


OPEN THE DOOR TO ME, O. 
YA 
O, open the door, some pity to show, 
If love it mayna be, O! 
Tho’ thou hast been false, I’ll ever prove true— 
O, open the door to me, O! 
u. 
Cauld is the blast upon my pale check, 
But caulder thy love for me, O: 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart, 
Is nought to my pains frae thee, O! 
u. 
The wan moon sets behind the white wave; 
An’ time is setting with me, O! 
False friends, false love, farewell! for mair 
Pll ne’er trouble them nor thee, O! 
Iv. 
She has open’d the door, she has open’d it wide; 
She sees his pale corse on the plain, O! 
“My true love!” she cried, an’ sank down by his side, 
Never to rise again, O! 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 
CHORUS. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne! 


I. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And auld! lang syne? 


II. 
And surely you'll be your pint-stoup, 
And surely I'll be mine; 
And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


II. 
We twa ha’e ran about the braes, 
An’ pu’d the gowans fine; 
But we’ve wandered monie a weary foot, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


IV. 
We twa ha’e paidl’d in the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


V. 
And there’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 





ee 


1 One MS. has “And days o’.” 


O May, Tuy Morn.—Jockey’s TA’EN THE Partine Kiss, 127 


An’ we'll tak’ a right guid-willie waught, 
For auld lang syne. 
CHORUS. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o” kindness yet 
For auld lang syne! 


O MAY, THY MORN. 
L 
O May, thy morn was ne’er sae sweet, 
As the mirk night o’ December, 
For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
And secret was the chamber; 
And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will aye remember. 


1. 
And here’s to them that like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum! 
And here’s to them that wish us weel 
May a’ that’s guid watch o’er them! 
And here’s to them we dare na name. 
The dearest o’ the quorum, 


ICKEY’S TA’EN THE PARTING KISS. 
I. 
Jockey’s ta’en the parting kiss, 
O’er the mountains he is gane; 
And with him is a’ my bliss— 
Nought but griefs with me remain. 
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Scots Wna Hag. 





Il. 

Spare my luve, ye winds that blaw, 
Plashy sleets and beating rain! 
Spare my luve, thou feathery snaw, 

Drifting o’er the frozen plain. 


II. 
When the shades of evening creep 
O’er the day’s fair, gladsome e’e, 
Sound and safely may he sleep, 
Sweetly blythe his waukening be! 


IV. 
He will think on her he loves, 
Fondly he’ll repeat her name; 
For where’er he distant roves, 
Jockey’s heart is still at hame. 


SCOTS WHA HAE. 


I. 
Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie! 


II. 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 
See the front o’ battle lour, 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie! 


Is Tere For Honest Poverty. 129 


I. 
Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


IM 
Wha for Scotland’s King and Law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or Freeman fa’, 
Let him follow me! 


v 
By Oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 


Vi. 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 


IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY. 
L 
Is there for honest poverty 
That hings his head, an’ a that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by— 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Burns, Poems. 9 


so 


E Texas Foe Boser Poser. 


z 
What though on homely fae we dme 
Wear hodde grey, an’ 2° tha? 


Gie fools then silks, and knzves there wme— 


A man’s 2 man for a’ that 
For a” that, an’ 2° that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ =’ that, 
The hones man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king! o” men for =’ that 
oi 
Ye see yon birkie ca’d “a lord’, 
Wha struts, an” stares, an” a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s bur a cuif for a” thar. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His ribband star, an’ 2” that 
The man 0’ independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a” that. 
Iv. 
A prince? can mak a belted knight, 
A Marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 
But an honest man’s aboon his might— 
Guid faith, he manna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that 
The pith 0’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank® than a’ that. 


¥. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 


1 Some MSS. read “chief.” * Another reading is “The king.” 
* Other readings are “are better far” and “are grander far.” 
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That Sense and Worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin yet for a’ that, 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 
L 
O, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
Td shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 
Or did Misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’, 


I. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there: 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 


ee 


* 





NOTES. 


1) THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 

Both as a poetic tour de force, and as a dramatic 
this is perhaps the most remarkable of the poet's productions. | 
the aid of a mere medley of traditional rhyming forms, it 
forth one of the most vividly human scenes of 

“midnight shout and revelry, ‚u 

Tipsy dance and jollity,” ' 
in the whole range of poetic creation. Yet it belongs to a very 
early period of his poetic career, being written about the close of — 
the autumn of 1785; and he set so little store by it, that not only 
did he never think of publishing it, but by 1793 had almost for- 
gotten its existence; and in reply to George Thomson he affirmed 
that he had “kept no copy, and indeed did not know that it 
was in existence,” The piece was first published in a tract “printed 
by Chapman and Lang for Stewart and Meikle” (Glasgow 1799). 
The MS. from which this copy was printed and also another MS, 
still survive. 

For a history of the fortunes of the “jovial mumper,” in English 
and Scots verse, see the Centenary Burns (II, 291—8). From those 
predecessors Burns borrowed comparatively little except as regards 
form. In regard to subject-matter he however got a few suggestions 
from sevéral songs in Wit and Mirth 1714 and 1719, as well as 
from The Merry Beggars published in The Charmer 1751, and. 
included in Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, and from e 
Happy Beggars, also included in the Tea Table Miscel 
The poem is modelled on the eighteenth century musical 
oratorio—narrative or recitative intermixed with Songs 
wholly destitute of plot and merely descriptive, the songs 
a graphic epitome of the lives and characters of the sing 
characters depicted are the stock characters of the old 
but they are entirely recreated. Plainly they are drawn 
and from the poet’s own intimate knowledge of the idioss 
of the frequenters of “Poosie Nansie’s” “‘Caravanseray” in 
In regard to the metres, it is worth noticeing that while tl 


£ 













‘) The numbers refer to the pages of the Texts, 
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represent the most characteristic of the Scottish metres of the revival, 
the songs are modelled chiefly on the Anglo-Scots ditties of the 
Collections, and the Tea Table Miscellany, the poem thus re- 
presenting, in a measure, an intermediate stage in his career. 


FIRST RECITATIVO. 

This is the finest example of Burns’ use of the stave of The 
Bankis of Helicon, probably invented by Alexander Montgomerie 
(1510—1610), the picturesque capabilities of the wheel being utilized 
with consummate mastery. 

Stanza I, 1.9. “Poosie Nansie.”—The meaning of the nickname 
“Poosie” is doubtful—it may be equivalent to “Cat,” or have a 
reference to “brothel,” or have some unknown local signification. 
Burns tells us that she was “Racer Jess’s mother” in The Holy 
Fair. As the wife of George Gibson, she appears in the kirk 
session records of the period as a contumacious drunkard, The 
“public” of “Poosie Nansie” has been rebuilt, and is now “much 
frequented” not by “tramps,” but by Burns club excursionists. 

Stanza II, 1.2. “Mealy bags": bags for holding oat meal, the 
chief alms of the beggar in the Scotland of the olden time. Cf. 
the old song, The Jolly Beggar:— 

“They'll rive a’ my meal-powks 
And do me meikle wrang.” 


THE SOLDIERS SONG. 

Partly suggested by one in a musical farce, “The Poor Soldier,” 
published in Caw’s Poetical Miscellany (Hawick 1784), but. 
also slightly reminiscent of a song in the Lark, 1740, pp. 52—54 
and of some lines in The Merry Beggars: 

“Make room for a soldier in buff, 
Who valiantly strutted about, 
Till he fancy’d the peace breaking off 
And then he most wisely sold out.” 
bram”:—In front of Quebec, 
where Wolfe died 13! yer 1759. L. 4. “Moro”: 
f s ed in 
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| SECOND RECITATIVO. 

In the rollicking metre of the old ballad stave, of which the 
earliest example in English is The Hunting of the Cheviots, 
and one of the most noted examples by the old Scots “makaris,” 
Henryson’s Robene and Makyne. 


THE “MARTIAL CHUCK’S SONG.” 

This graphic, but some-what squalid, ditty was perhaps 
suggested by Ramsay’s Soldier Laddie, but has not much in 
common with it. 

Stanza V, 1. 2. “Cunningham fair”’:—Cunningham, the northem 
territorial district of Ayrshire, contains the majority of the prin- 
cipal towns and villages of that county. 


3 THIRD RECITATIVO. 

A burlesque of the solemn French octave or ballat-royal 
stave which, according to James VI, ought to be used “for any 
heich (high) and grave subjectes.” 


THE MERRY ANDREW’S SONG. 

Modelled after the later version of Auld Sir Symon in 
Herd’s Collection (1769), derived from an old version preserved 
in the Percy folio MS. and also published in Wit and Mirth (1769). 
The metre is also identical with that of The Merry Beggars. 


6 FOURTH RECITATIVO. 
In octosyllabic complet, much employed in scottish verse for 
tales and narratives. 


THE “RAUCLE CARLIN’S” SONG. 


Though professedly set to the tune of ‘‘O an ye were dead 
Guidman,” having no similarity in metre to that traditional song, 
but clearly suggested by the Jacobite song, Lewie Gordon, 
attributed to Alexander Geddes (1737—1802). As pointed out by 
Ritter (Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns p. 88), it is also 
reminiscent of the ballad of “Gilderoy.” 


8 FIFTH RECITATIVO. 


In the poet’s favourite six line stave in rime couée, for a 
detailed history of which see The Centenary Burns (Vol. I, 


p. 336). 
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THE FIDDLER’S SONG. 

Suggested by an old improper ditty, of which there is a” 
modern and imperfect version in Herd’s Collection (1769). The 
fiddler, as the “Merry gutscraper,” is one of the personages of The 
Merry Beggars, 


9 SIXTH RECITATIVO. 
In the four rhyme form of the old ballad stave. 


THE TINKER'S SONG. 

Suggested, as to matter, by derivatives in the chapbooks, 
from old black letter ballads on the “jovial tinker,” but not in the 
metre of any of them, the stave being the six line stave in rime 
couée, fashioned on the imperfect Iambic tetrameter.—It was used 
by Dunbar (1460—1520) and was a special favourite of Alexander 
Scott (fl. 1547—1584). 

Properly it should be written thus:— 

“My bonie lass 
I work in brass, 
A tinker is my station: 
Tve travell’d round 
All Christian ground 
In this my occupation, &c.” 

Stanza II, 1.6. “Kilbaigie”:—Burns notes that this whisky was 
a favourite “with Poosie Nansie clubs." The distillery of Kilbaigie 
was in Clackmannanshire. 





10 SEVENTH RECITATIVO. 

In the modified form of the stave of the old poem, Christis 
Kirk (possibly by James 1,), invented by Ramsay. 

Stanza II, 1.5. “Homer’s craft’:—‘Homer,” remarks Burns, 
“is allowed to be the oldest ballad singer on record.” L. 3. “shored 
them Dainty Davie”:—“Offered them, for nothing, permission to 
complete their amour.” Dainty Davie was a Scottish covenanting 
clergymen, the hero of a ludicrous adventure in a lady’s bedroom 
when pursued by Claverhouse’s dragoons. He is the subject of an 
improper song of that title preserved in The Merry Muses, and 
also of various verses in Maidment’s Handful, of Pestilent Pas- 


quils (privately printed). 
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THE BARD'S SONG. 

The oldest version of For a’ That and a’ That is 
that preserved in The Merry Muses, although there are also Jaco- 
bite versions. The stave is the six line form of rime couée, 
formed on the imperfect lambic tewameter (see ante, p. 235). 

Stanza Il, L 4. “Helicon”:—Alexander Montgomerie, in The 
Cherry and the Slae, refers to “fontane Helicon”, and Fergusson, 
in The King’s Birthday, is even more specific in confounding the 
mountain with the stream:— 

“Nor seek for Helicon to wash us, 
That besthenish spring.” 

1 LAST RECITATIVO. 

Like the first, in the stave of The Bankis of Helicon. 


FINALE. 


Set to the tune written by Galliard for a song of Edward 
Ward's, words and music appearing in the Musical Miscellany 
(1731). For the sentiments, compare The Happy Beggars:— 

“How blest are beggar-lasses 
Who never toil for treasure! 
Who know no care but how to share 
Each day's successive pleasure!” &c. 
And also The Beggar’s Delight, in Wit and Mirth ıyı9. 


15 THE HOLY FAIR. 


Written in the autumn of 1785, and, like The Jolly Beggars, 
essentially descriptive. Its theme is the “sacramental occasion” of 
Mauchline parish, on the second Sunday of August; and it may be 
that all the orators portrayed actually officiated on that day and 
in the manner depicted. It may be well to explain that in the 
time of Burns, and even well on in the nineteenth century, it was 
customary to make the annual observance of the Lord’s Supper, an 
occasion also for the festivity of “tent preaching”. Services were 
suspended in the neighbouring parishes, the clergyman and flocks of 
all the neighbouring districts, for miles around, assembling in one 
large crowd in the neighbourhood of the one particular parish church; 
and while the communion was being dispensed inside the building 
at successive “tables,” a series of sermons, with interludes of praise 

U prayer, were delivered in the open air from a rostrum pitched 
‘tent. 
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The method of treatment was in great part suggested by Fer- 
gusson’s Leith Races and his The Hallow Fair. The measure 
is the modified form of the Christis Kirk stanza as used by Fer- 
gusson, the octave being built usually not on two but four rhymes, 
although there are several departures from this form throughout 
the piece. 

Stanza I. Compare the opening lines of Ferguson's Races:— 

“In July month, ae bonny morn, 
When Nature's rokely green 
Was spread o'er ilka rigg o’corn, 
To charm our roving een.” 

L.5. “Galston muirs”:—A range of high uplands in Galston 
parish, east-north-east from Mauchline. 

Stanza III, 1.5. “The third cam up” &c.:—Compare the de- 
scription of “Mirth” in Fergusson’s Leith Races. 

Stanza IX, 1.8. “Kilmarnock”:—This, now the largest town 
in Ayrshire,—about 1o miles NNW. of Mauchline—had from the 
close of the sixteenth century been famed for the weaving of hose, 
nightcaps and broad bonnets; and before Burns wrote, the manu- 
facture of carpets had also been introduced. 

Stanza XII, 1. 3. “Moodie” :—Alexander Moodie (1722—1799), 
minister of Riccarton, whose pulpit antics are similarly described in 
The Kirk’s Alarm:— 

“Wi’ a jump, yell and howl 
Alarm every soul.” 

Stanza XIV, 1.5. “Smith”:—George Smith (d. 1823) minister 
of Galston, a “moderate” (non-evangelical), but timid and time ser- 
ving ecclesiastic. 

Stanza XVI, 1.3. “Peebles frae the water-fit”:—William Peebles 
(1752?—1826) of Newton-upon-Ayr, situated on the right bank of 
that stream where it fulls into the sea. He was the leader of the 
orthodox party. L. 7. “Common-Sense”:—This may mean the “New- 
Light” (or “Common-Sense”) party of the Scottish church, or may refer 
to Dr Mackenzie of Mauchline, a prominent layman of that party, 
or may simply imply a patent lack of Common-Sense in the preacher’s 
discourse. L. 8. “The Cowgate”:—Burns explains this was “a street, 
so called”, facing “the tent in Mauchline.” No doubt it was by it 
that the cows of the village originally went to pasture. 

Stanza XVII, l. 1. “Wee Miller”:—Alexander Millar (d. 1804) 
was then, Burns explains, ‘the assistant minister at St Michael’s” Kil 
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marnock. In 1787 he was ordained minister of Kilmaurs parish, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the people. 

Stanza XXI, 1. 4. “Black Russell” :—John Russel (1760—1817) 
then of the chapel-of-ease Kilmarnock, and afterwards of the second 
charge, Stirling—a burly militant christian, of black complexion and 
tremendous voice, famous for his stern delight in dilating on the 
terrors of the “wrath to come”. L. 8. ‘Sauls does harrow”:— 
“Shakespeare’s Hamlet” (Note by Burns). 

Stanza XXVII. Such closing reflections are thoroughly in the 
Scottish manner. Cf. the conclusion of Fergusson’s Hallow Fair:— 

“But gin a birkie’s ower well saird, 
It gars him aften stammer” &c. 


24 HALLOWEEN. 


Though descriptive, this piece is neither, like The Jolly Beg- 
gars, concerned with low life, nor, like The Holy Fair, essentially 
satirical. It presents one of the pleasantest pictures of an old-world 
peasant interior, and the amusements of a company of “merry, 
friendly country folks,” ever depicted by poet. Wholly avoiding 
the constraint and artificiality of The Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
Burns never here lapses into mere rhetoric or rhodomantade. Fi- 
nely finished in every detail and marvelously terse and vivid, the 
piece is also more strictly poetic than many of his productions, the 
moonlight scene of Stanza XXV being enchantingly beautiful. 

In his subject Burns was anticipated by John Mayne (1759—1836), 
who had published a poem on Halloween in Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine for September 1780. It is written in the standard six 
line stave in rime couée; and Burns may unconsciously have 
obtained from it a few faint suggestions; but if it be so, the indi- 
viduality of treatment which confers poetic distinction is wholly that 
of Burns. Admitting that the germ of the escapade of “Leezie” 
is to be found in the adventure of ‘Jock M’Lean,” who 

“Plump in a filthy peat-pot fell 
at Halloween”, 
it is at least undeniable that by Burns the incident is improved 
almost beyond recognition. 

The poem is in The Holy Fair form of the Christis Kirk 
stanza, the octave being built generally on two rhymes only, al- 
though in Stanza XV three rhymes are used, and occasionally, as in 
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stanza I, recourse is had to the six line stave, in rime couée derived 
from the imperfect Iambic tetrameter. 

Halloween, All Saints Eve (31th October), is still kept in all 
the rural districts of Scotland, and although there is considerable 
variety in the ceremonies observed, social fun and jokes ending with 
a supper form the staple of the evening’s recreation. Of Halloween 
Burns wrote: “Is thought to be a night when witches, devils, and 
other mischief-making beings, are all abroad on their baneful mid- 
night errands; particularly those aerial people, the Fairies, are said, 
on that night, to hold a grand Anniversary.” He also introduced the 
poem with the following preface:— 

“The following Poem will, by many readers, be well enough 
understood; but, for the sake of those who are unacquainted with 
the manners and traditions of the country where the scene is cast, 
Notes are added, to give some account of the principal Charms and 
Spells of that Night, so big with Prophecy to the Peasantry in the 
West of Scotland. The passion of prying into Futurity makes a 
striking part of the history of Human Nature, in its rude state, in 
all ages and nations; and it may be some entertainment to a philo- 
sophic mind, if any such shall honour the Author with a perusal, 
to see the remains of it, among the more unenlightened in our own.” 

Stanza I, 1.2. “Cassilis Downans”:—“Certain little, romantic, 
rocky green hills, in the neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Cassilis” (B.). The lands came by marriage into the possession 
of the family early in the fourteenth century; and some portions 
of the Castle, now a seat of the Marquis of Ailsa who is also four- 
teenth Earl of Cassilis, date from the fifteenth century. It is to 
Lord Cassilis’ gate that the gipsy of the ballad of Johnnie Faa 
is represented as coming, but the ‘Countess’ of the ballad has not 
been identified. L.7. “The Cove”:—‘“A noted cavern near Colean 
House, called the Cove of Colean; which, as well as Cassilis Dow- 
nans, is famed, in country story, for being a favourite haunt of Fairies” 
(B.). There are in reality six coves adjoining Colzean Castle—now 
the chief seat of the Marquis of Ailsa, and built in 1777, about eight 
years before Burns penned his poem—three towards the west and 
three towards the east of the castle. The Tradition that the caves 
are haunted by fairies, or unearthly creatures, is mentioned by Sir 
‘ravels 1634), who gravely states that one of the 
allos told him that the impressions 
renewed every morning in the sand. 
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the latter end, something will hold the thread: demand, ‘Wha hauds’? 
i-e who holds? and answer will be returned from the kiln-pot, by 
naming the Christian and surname of your future spouse” (B.). 

Stanza XII, 1.3. “I'll eat the apple at the glass”:—“Take a 
candle and go alone to a looking-glass; eat an apple before it, and 
some traditions say, you should comb your hair all the time; the 
face of your conjugal companion to be will be seen in the glass, 
as if peeping over your shoulder” (B.). 

Stanza XV, l.r. “The Sherra-moor”:—The battle of Sheriff- 
muir—in Perthshire about 2 miles ENE. of Dunblane—between the 
royalists under the Duke of Argyll and the forces of the “Pretender,” 
under the Earl of Mar, was fought on 13 November 1715—13 
days after Halloween, 

Stanza XVI, 1. 4. “Achmacalla”;—An imaginary village in- 
vented for rhyming purposes. L. 5. “hemp-seed”:—"Steal out, un- 
perceived, and sow a handful of hemp-seed, harrowing it with any- 
thing you can conveniently draw after you. Repeat, now and then— 
“Hemp-seed I saw thee, hemp-seed I saw thee; and him (or her) 
that is to be my true love, come after me and pou thee.’ Look 
over your left shoulder, and you will see the appearance of the 
person invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some traditions 
say, “Come after me and shaw thee,” that is show thyself; in 
which case, it simply appears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, 
“Come after me and harrow thee” (B.). 

Stanza XXI, 1, 2. “To winn [winnow] three wechts o’ naeth- 
ing”:—This charm must likewise be performed unperceived and 
alone, You go to the barn, and open both doors, taking them 
off the hinges, if possible; for there is danger that the being about 
to appear may shut the doors, and do you some mischief. Then 
take that instrument used in winnowing the corn, which in our 
country dialect we call a “wecht”, and go through all the attitudes 
of letting down corn against the wind. Repeat it three times, and the 
third time, an apparition will pass through the barn, in at the windy 
door, and out at the other, having both the figure in question, and the 
appearance or retinue, marking the employment or station in life” (B.). 

Stanza XXII, 1. 3. “It chanc’d the stack he faddom’t thrice”:— 
“Take an opportunity of going unnoticed to a “bearstack” [stack of 

a1 on times round. The last fathom of the 
arms the appearance of your future 
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Stanza XXIV, 1. 8. “To dip her left sarksleeve in”:—"You 
go out, one or more (for this is a social spell), to a sou ng 
spring or rivulet, where “three lairds’ lands meet,” 
left shirt-sleeve. Go to bed in sight of a fire, and hang yo 
sleeve before it to dry. Lie awake; and, sometime near 
an apparition, having the exact figure of the grand object in ques 
will come and turn the sleeve, as if to dry the other side of it,” 

Stanza XVII, 1.2. “The luggies three are ranged”; —“Take 
three dishes, put clean water in one, foul water in another, and 
leave the third empty; blindfold a person and lead him to the 
hearth where the dishes are ranged; he (or she) dips the left hand: 
if by chance in the clear water, the future (husband or) wife will 
come to the bar of matrimony a maid; if in the foul, a widow; if 
in the empty dish, it foretells, with equal certainty, no marriage at 
all, It is repeated three times, and every time the arrangement of 
the dishes is altered.” (B.) 

Stanza XXVIII, |. 5. “Till butter’d sow'ns":—“Sowens, with 
butter instead of milk to them, is always the Halloween supper” (B.). 
The dish is a species of flummery made from the husks of oats. 
It is nourishing, and was found invaluable by the garrison of Mafeking 
during the later period of the siege. 





33 THE DEATH AND 
DYING WORDS OF POOR MAILIE. 


This fine example of pathetic humour, suggested not by any 
actual calamity, but by an occurrence which might have been tragical 
had the sheep not been “set to rights” by Burns, is much the best 
of the pieces written before 1783, and indeed the earliest unmistakeable 
indication that the mantels of Ramsay and Fergusson had fallen on 
one who was to be greater than either.—It “emulates,” in a different 
metre, The Last Dying Words of Bonny Heck [a noted Fife 
greyhound] by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield (1665?—1751), but 
in spirit is more akin to John Skinner’s (1721—1807) The Ewie 
Wi’ the Crooked Horn. As yet Burns did not venture to use 
the six line stave in rime couée, but contented himself with the 
simple octosyllabic couplet. 

L. 24. “Hughoe”:—“A neebour herd-callant [boy] about three- 
fourths as wise as other folk” (B.). 
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35 POOR MAILIE'S ELEGY. 


Undoubtedly of much later date than The Last Dying Words, 
and, as we now have it, specially prepared for the Kilmarnock volume. 
The stave revived by Sir Robert Sempill (1595?—1661?) had by 
the example of Sempill, Hamilton, Ramsay, Fergusson and many 
minor poets become the conventional form of the elegy in Scottish 
verse. Such elegies are usually characterized by a certain humorous 
irreverence. 

Stanza I is reminiscent of the first stanza of Fergusson’s Elegy 
on the The Death of Professor David Gregory, but the 
reminiscence is faint, and Burns is much more graphic than his 
predecessor. Here is is the Fergusson stanza:— 

“Now mourn, ye college masters a’! 

And frae your een a tear lat fa’; 

Fam’d Gregory, death has taen awa’ 
Without remeid; 

The skaith ye’ ve met wi’s nae that sma’, 
Sin Gregory's dead.” 

Stanza VIII. Cf. the last stanza of Skinner’s Ewie wi’ the 

Crooked Horn:— 
“O, all ye bards benorth Kinghorn, 
Call up your muses, let them mourn 
Our ewie wi the crooked horn, 
Frae us stown and fell’d and a’!” 


37 ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 


This piece—as is evident from a letter of Burns to Richmond 
17% February 1786—was written towards the close of 1785, not as 
Gilbert Burns supposed a year earlier, The six line stave in rime 
couée was a favourite one with Burns, not merely for elegies, but 
for “addresses,” as well as for epistles. 

The piece is prefixed by a motto from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and may be regarded as a humorous caricature, formed by combining N 
characteristics of Milton’s Satan, and of the Satan of Calyinistic Scot- 
land, and peasant superstition, scepticism as to any "such indivi- 
duality being the underlying note of the poem. — 
— Stanza I's 1—2:—a parody of I's 19—20 of Pope’s = 
ciad I, V. 

Stanza XV, 1.1. “Eden’s bonie yard”:—] 


gusson’s “bonny yeard o’ ancient Eden,” in Cauler 





Hamilton, for the neglect of “ordinances.” From ı 
Hamilton appealed with success to the Presbytery 0 
Prayer, Burns tells us, represents the “devotions” & 
on “losing his process” against Hamilton, It was writ 
but was published only posthumously, although in | 
it circulated widely in manuscript, 

‘Though ostensibly directed against an indivi 
mark of the satire is the rigid Calvinism of the “O 
the outstanding peculiarities Of the “system being 


artistic triumph is achieved by dexterous touches, i 
by the subtle art of the satirist, yet exposing with i 
the moral obliquity both of the system and the pe 
Stanza XI, 1.2. “God’s ain Priest” :—William Aul 
minister of the parish of Mauchline, of very | 
then advanced in years, and perhaps PRO re 1 
fanaticism of “Holy Willie”, and other members of 
“Stanza XII, 1. 2. “That Presbytery of Ayr’ 
17% July 1785, reversed the judgment of the 
and agreed to grant a certificate in Hamilton’s favour. 
Stanza XIV, 1.1. “That glib-tongued Aiken”: 
(2739—1807) a solicitor in Ayr, who m 
success before the presbytery. He was an ear! 
friend, of Burns; and by his skilful elocution of B 
private, “read him into fame.” 






















47 THE COTTAR’S SATURDAY 


Written probably in the early Spring of r 
Burns, the “hint of the plan, and the title 
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taken from Fergusson’s Farmer’s Ingle: but “Hugh Haliburton” does 
not exaggerate in stating that the influence of Shenstone’s School- 
mistress, written in the same Spenserian stanza is quite as manifest. 
Indeed the tone of the Cottar’s Saturday Night, in no respect 
resembles that of the Farmer’s Ingle, the evening there being spent 
in merry cracks, and in hearing wizard tales, &c., whereas the Satur- 
day night depicted by Burns possesses all the solemnity of a Sun- 
day evening—all being grave and didactic, The poem, in short, 
is filled with the sentimentalism and sensibility of the eighteenth 
century English poets. It is largely a mosaic of sentiments and ex- 
pressions, borrowed from Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, Pope, Shenstone 
Thomson, and even Milton, as has been minutely pointed out 
by various critics, The only other instance of Burns's use of the 
Spenserian stanza is an early religious piece, “Stanzas written in 
prospect of Death,” and it would thus seem that he deemed it 
specially suited for the treatment of a solemn theme. The measure 
is not however adapted for the homely Scottish vernacular, although 
the more vernacular stanzas — as III and XI — are undoubtedly 
the least laboured and the most vivid. But the poem’s wide po- 
pularity is due rather to its eloquent exposition of the pious aspect 
of lower class life, than to any exceptional poetic excellence. The 
sentiments are too much of the common-place, pattern order, to be 
distinctively those of Burns; and he had to cull them from a great 
variety of poetic sources. The scene depicted is also too much 
idealized. None knew better than Burns the sordid hardships of the 
cotter’s lot; none at heart was more discontented with such a lot; 
and to represent the cotter's happiness as the highest and purest 
possible on earth, the cotter’s morality and piety as superior to 
those in better circumstances, and his crude attempts to chant the 
sombre music of the metrical psalms, as far more commendable than 
the noblest performance of the most renowned musicians (though 
the latter opinion may be explained by the current prejudice against 
Italian music), savours merely of bathos. Yet consummate artistic 
skill is manifested in welding the borrowed sentimentalisms into a 
poetic unity; and although, as a whole, the Roca Ss mentally com- 
monplace, and occasionally unreal, in 

is undeniable, even if much of it be m 
phrases. Artistically the poem is mai 
but abortive, effort to harmonize the 
of the eighteenth century E 
Analogies is that in Ritt 


Burns, Poems. 




















general kind. The thought is, in fact, of a img 
place variety. It might occur to any one; but the 
in the two last Stanzas is mainly Burns's own, 


THE AULD FARMER'S 
NEW-YEAR-MORNING SALUTATIO! 
HIS AULD MARE MAGGIE. 
This delightful address, in which the auld 
unconscionsly, a graphic biography of himself as well 
mare,” is more purely, and even ruggedly, 
than the majority of Burns’ pieces. It was probably, 
early spring of 1786. Stanza I, 1. I. “A guid New 
Years day is the principal festival day of Scotland, 
generations it has been the custom to “hansel it in” 
offers and acceptances of glasses of liquor. The Auld | 
the case of his mare, substitutes, as a first gift, a r 
Stanza VI, 1. 5. “Kyle Stewart’:—Kyle, one 
districts of Ayr is separated by the river Ayr into 
Kyle Stewart to the north, and King’s Kyle to the 
“Kyle” is supposed to derive from a traditional Pictish r 
“Auld king Coil” of the song. ‘ 


59 FIRST EPISTLE TO JOHN 
John Lapraik (1727—1807) was a small | 
the failure of the Ayr Bank in 1772 lost his 
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fortune. A song very similar to Lapraik’s appeared 
Weekly Magazine ı1!t October 1773, but Lapraik m 
his song there, and the editor may have altered 
Lapraik copied his song from that in the Wei 
therefore unproved—though it is better than 
pieces included in Lapraik's Poems on Several O 
Burns’ Epistle is modelled on the epis 

Hamilton of Gilbertfield and Allan Ramsay 
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editions of Allan Ramsay’s Poems), who were the first to make 
use of Sempill’s stave for this purpose. — 

Stanze II, I. 1. “a rockin’:—On this term Gilbert Burns 
remarks:—“Derived from those primitive times, when the country- 
women employed their spare hours in spinning on the rock or 
distaff. This simple implement is a very portable one, and well 
fitted on the social inclination of meeting in a neighbours house; 
hence the phrase of going a-rocking or with the rock.” 

Stanza XVIIL Cf. the last stanza of Ramsay’s First Reply 
to Hamilton:— 

“To Ed'nburgh, Sir, whene’er ye come, 

Till wait upon ye, there’s my thumb, 

Were't frae the gill-bells to the drum, 
And tak’ about, 

And faith I hope we'll not sit dumb, 
Nor yet cast out.” 

See also several stanzas of Hamilton’s First Epistle, begin- 
ning:— 

2 “Now tho' I should baith reel and rottle, 
And be as light as Aristotle, 
At Edinburgh we sall hae a bottle” &c. 

Stanza XXII. Compare the first stanza of Hamilton’s Second 
Epistle:— 

ö “When I receiv’d thy Kind epistle 
It made me dance and sing and whistle; 
O sic a fike and sic a fistle 
I had about it! 
That e’er was knight of the Scots thistle 
Sae fain, I doubted.” 


64 A BARD'S EPITAPH. 

This remarkable example of self portraiture, with which Burns 
concluded his 1786 edition, was no doubt inspired by the fore- 
bodings created by his gloomy circumstances and the Armour 
entanglement, 


65 ADDRESS TO ED 
Burns reached 


1786, travelling on 


er 
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and Slateford. By this route by far the best view is obtained of the 
castle, which, as it met his direct gaze, for many miles is graphically 
and nobly delineated in the fifth—which is by far the best—stanza of 
the poem. The other stanzas, rather hackneyed in sentiment, are re- 
deemed by a certain dignity—if also partial stiltedness—of expression, 
and by the easy Flow of the versification, the mastery of the ballar 
royal stanza being here much more complete than in The Lament 
The personification of social influences, mental qualities &c. as Wealth, 
Justice, Learning and so forth, was a special convention of the 
eighteenth century English poets, the poem being no doubt in- 
tended as a compliment to his Edinburgh patrons, 

Stanza IV, 1, 4, “Fair Burnet”:—“Fair B—" wrote Burns 
to Chalmers “is heavenly Miss Burnet, daughter of Lord Monbodo, 
at whose house I had the honour to be more than once. There 
has not been anything nearly like her, in all the combinations of 
Beauty, Grace and Goodness the Great Creator has formed, since 
Milton's Eve on the first day of her existence"—a declaration 
which hopelessly confounds Milton with the “Great Creator”! After 
Miss Burnet’s death from consumption, 12t* June 1790, Burns com- 
memorated her in an English Elegy, which was long on the anvil, 
and about whose merits he expressed himself with deserved diffidence. 

Stanza VI. The “Stately dome” of this stanza is Holyrood 
Palace, which the last of the direct Stuart line to occupy was Prince 
Charlie in the’ 45. 


68 WILLIE'S AWA’. 


A compliment to William Creech (1745-1815), Burn’s Edin- 
burgh publisher. The poem, dated Selkirk 13% May 1787, was 
written by Burns during his tour in the south of Scotland, and sent 
to Creech during a visit of the latter to London. 

Stanza I, 1.1, “Auld Reekie” (old Smoky] was the common 
name—of a very ancient date—given by the country people to 
Edinburgh. Cf, Ramsay's Elegy on Maggy Johnston:— 

“Auld Reeky mourn in sable hue.” 

Stanza V, 1. 1, “The commerce-chaumer"—The Edinburgh 
chamber of commerce had, the previous year, been founded by Creech. 

Stanza VI, 1. 1. “his levee door”:—Creech was accustomed 
to hold literary Breakfasts, which came to be known as “Creech’s 
levees." 
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Stanza VII. Those five representatives of intellectual Ediaburgh 
were:—(1) Professor James Gregory (1753;—1821) the famous 
Professor of Medicine, much given to support his opinions by Latin 
quotations; (2) A. F. Tytler (1747—1813), then Professor of Civil 
History and afterwards a lord of session as Lord Woodhouselee—a 
special literary adviser of Burns and responsible for some “so-called” 
corrections in the later Edinburgh editions; (3) William Greenfield, 
then professor of rhetoric, whose reputation in 1798 underwent 
sudden eclipse; (4) Henry Mackenzie (1745—1831), whose Man of 
Feeling Burns, during the sentimental period of 1783, “prized next 
to the Bible,” and who contributed a warm appreciation of Burns's 
Kilmarnock volume to The Lounger of gth December 1786; and 
(5) Dugald Stewart (1753—1828), Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
whose acquaintance Burns had previously made at his summer resi- 

dence of Catrine, two miles southeast of Mauchline:— 

“Learning and Worth in equal measure trode 

From simple Catrine, their long-lov’d abode.” 


71 TO A HAGGIS. 

A haggis is a pudding, consisting of the sheep's heart, liver 
and Jungs mixed with onions and oatmeal, and boiled in a sheep’s 
stomach, From time immemorial it has been a favourite dish of 
the Scottish poorer classes. Dunbar has recourse to it to illustrate. 
the poverty of his poetic rival, Kennedy:— 

“The gallows gapis efter thy graceless gruntle, 
As thou would for a haggis, hungry gled.” 

Its elevation to pre-eminence as the chief national dish of Scot- 
land, for rich and poor alike, is an innovation consequent on Burns's 
Address. 

Stanza IV, I. ı. ‘Horm for horn [spoon for spoon]:—The 
peasant custom was to sup in common out of one dish, placed in 
the middle of the table. 


73 ELEGY ON 
CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON. 


The subject of this elegy was a retired lieutenant 
of Home’s regiment, whose acquait s 
convivial clubs of Edinburgh. Similarities in 
and Fergusson may be traced throughout the 













of Scots Music:— ~~ 
“Or todlin burns that smoothly play 
Oer gowden bed.” 


a THE FIVE CARLINS. 

This mere political squib is of interest as an 
of the traditional ballad. The “five Carlins” are 
the five Dumfries burghs, enjoying the joint p 
member to parliament. The election contest 
the late autumn of 1789. 

Stanza III, 1.1, “Maggie by the banks o” 
the principal burgh of the group, situated on the Nith, 
are there rather steep. L, 2. “Marjorie o’ the monie | 
maben—early associated with an ancestral castle of 
is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of no le 
lochs [lakes). 

Stanza IV, 1.1. “Blinkin Bess 0’ Annandale”: 
association with Bruce, and after Burns’s time with 
L. 2. “Brandy Jean”:—Kirkcudbright, much addicted, : 
knew, to the smuggling of French brandy. 

Stanza V, 1. 1. “Joan frae Crichton Peel” 
is the old castle of the Crichtons” (B.). 


83 TAM O' SHANTER. 
‘This marvellously vivid piece of description, 
fully than any of Burns’ other poems the greatness 
tive gifts; and apart from songs and the Elegy on Cap 
is the only very notable example of his muse during 
years of his life. Yet it owes its origin to mere 
churchyard surrounding the ruined kirk of Alloway 
place of his father, and when Burns in 1789 met 
then visiting Scotland to making drawings for his 
Antiquities of Scotland, he suggested to 
picture of the ruined kirk in his volume, But as. 
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interest attaches to the rnin, Grose, very properly, only agreed to 
the request on condition that Burns should “furnish a witch story to 
be printed along with it’. Apparently what Grose expected and 
Burns first intended was a witch story in prose, for he sent three 
samples from which Grose might chose; and it was only by a 
happy second thought that Burns found in one of the tales the 
theme for his immortal Tam o’ Shanter. 


Here is the story in Burns's prose:— 


“On a market-day in the town of Ayr, a farmer from Carrick 
and consequently whose way lay by the very gate of Alloway 
kirkyard, in order to cross the river Doon at the old bridge, which 
is about two or three hundred yards further on than the said gate, 
had been detained by his business till by the time he reached Allo- 
way it was the wizard hour between night and morning. Though 
he was terrified with a blaze shining from the kirk, yet, as it is 
a well-known fact that to turn back on these occasions is running 
by far the greatest risk of mischief, he prudently advanced on his 
road. When he had reached the gate of the kirkyard, he was sur- 
prised and entertained, through the ribs and arches of an old Gothic 
window, which still faces the highway, to see a dance of witches 
merrily footing it round their old sooty blackguard master, who 
was keeping them all alive with the power of his bagpipe, The 
farmer, stopping his horse to observe them a little, could plainly 
desery the faces of many old women of his acquaintance and neigh- 
bourhood. How the gentleman was dressed tradition does not say, 
but that the ladies were all in their smocks: and one of them 
happening unluckily to have a smock which was considerably short 
to answer all the purposes of that piece of dress, our farmer was so 
tickled that he involuntarily burst out with a loud laugh, ‘Weel 
luppen Maggy wi’ the short sark!’, and, recollecting himself, instantly 
spurred his horse to the top of his speed. I need not mention the 
universally known fact, that no diabolical power can pursue you 
beyond the middle of a running stream, Lucky it was for the poor 
farmer that the river Doon was so near, for notwithstanding the 
speed of the horse, which was a good one, when he reached the 
middle of the arch of the bridge, and consequently the middle of 
the stream, the pursuing vengeful hags were so close at his h 
that one of them actually sprang to seize him; but it was too | 
nothing was on her side of the stream but the horses | 
immediately gave way at her infernal grip, 
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of lightning; but the farmer was beyond her reach. However the 
unsightly tailless condition of the vigorous steed was, to the last 
hour of the noble creature’s life, an awful warning to the Carrick 
farmers not to stay too long in Ayr markets.” 

This narrative in prose sufficiently disposes of Dr. Meyerfeld’s 
theory (Robert Burns, Berlin 1899) that the poem was suggested 
by Cowper’s Diverting History of John Gilpin. Almost the 
only similarity between the two poems is that the heroes of both 
happen to be on horseback. 

L. 1. “Chapman billies’:—It so happens that Fergusson 
mentions “Chapman billies,” both in his Eclogue to the Memory 
of Dr. William Wilkie, and in Hallow Fair; but since those 
worthies were a conspicuous feature of old Scottish town and village 
life, it is unnecessary to suppose that Burns got the suggestion of 
this picturesque line from Fergusson. 

L. 13. “Tam O’ Shanter”:—The hero of the adventure has 
been identified with Douglas Graham (1739—1811) tenant of the 
farm of Shanter. 

L. 28. “Kirkton Jean”:—Jean Kennedy, who kept a tavern 
at Kirkoswald, is supposed to be the person referred to. It was at 
Kirkoswald that Burns, while spending his seventeenth summer in 
the study of mensuration, “learned to look unconcemedly on a large 
tavern-bill, and mix without fear in a drunken squabble”. 

L. 41. ‘Souter Johnie’:—A shoemaker, John Davidson 
(1728—1806), who lived not far from the farm of Shanter, is said 
to have been a drinking cronie of Douglas Graham; but it is doubt- 
ful if Burns knew of this, and the name may be borrowed from 
Fergusson’s Election. 

L. 116. “Nae cottillon brent new frae France”’:—Cf. The 
Piper o Dundee “A spring brent new frae yout the seas”; but the 
phrase, “brent new”, was a common one in rustic circles. 

L. 120. “There sat auld Nick in shape o’ beast” :—The 
assumption of a beast shape by the Devil is an accepted folk-tradition. 
“Nick” is either related to the low German nikker an executioner, 
or the Icelandic nykr, a water spirit. 

L. 164. “There was ae winsome wench and waly”:—Pro- 
bably suggested by a similar line in Ramsay’s Three Bonnets. 

L. 193. “As bees bizz out”’:—The simile is quite common; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Burns needed to borrow it 
from a previous writer. 
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Ll. 219 &c. “Now wha” &c.: It was customary with the old 
“Makaris” to tag all the more humorous tales with a moral. 


EPIGRAMS. 


92 IN LAMINGTON KIRK. 

First published in Lockhart’s Life of Burns. Lamington is 
a very thinly inhabited rural parish in Lanarkshire. It was a 
common jibe against the “moderate” clergy that they preached 
only “cauld morality.” There is of course a double entendre 
in the last line. 


92 IN THE COURT OF SESSION. 

Those clever portraits of the opposing counsel in an Ayrshire 
divorce case in the supreme judiciary court at Edinburgh, show 
that Burns had as keen an eye for the oratorical peculiarities of the 
bar as for those of the pulpit. The “Lord Advocate” was Islay 
Campbell, who as Lord Succoth, become President of the Court of 
Session. Henry Erskine, then the leading advocate of the oppo- 
sition, was a friend of Burns, and one of the most brilliant counsel 
of his day. Indeed Lord Brougham refers to one of his addresses 
as “the most consummate exhibition of forensic talent” he had 
ever witnessed. 


93 A HIGHLAND WELCOME. 

Written at Dalnacardoch, in the parish of Blair Atholl, Perthshire. 
It is now a shooting lodge, but when Burns visited it, it was a 
stage-coach hostelry. To Burns it would be of special interest, from 
the fact that Prince Charlie spent a night (29t August 1745) there. 
On leaving, Burns is said to have recited the lines 10 his host, 
Quween Victoria and the Prince Consort, when they called incognito 
at the hostelry, gt October 1861, were not so favourably impressed 
with its equipments. They had here a “shabby pair of horses put 
in, with a shabby driver, driving from the box.” 


EPITAPHS. 


93 ON TAM THE CHAPMAN. 


The epitaph is meant to indicate the cordial air of the Chapman 
to all and sundry, and the power of his insinuating manners, 













94 JOHN 
ir A re-reading of an old bal 
variety of sets, one of the best 
in David Laings Early Metrical T. 






roving attention which he was continually d 
The song may have been suggested by Allan R: 
but there is also a broadside, “The Scotch 
Nannie,” as well as others in a similar s 
other Christian names. 





THE GLOOMY 
NIGHT IS GATHERING 


in September 1786 while he 
‘to Greenock, with a view to set sail to 





nr Mean all) 
‘describing the approach of a stormy evening o 

first quatrain of Stanza III was afterwards echoed in 
of The Silver Tassie:— 
“It’s not the roar 0’ sea or shore,” 
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100 THE RIGS O' BARLEY. 


Burns includes this song among the “rhymes” of his early 
days, but it must have been at least revised for the Kilmarnock 
edition (1786), and there is no earlier trace of it. It was suggested 
by the fragment of an old song which Ramsay also had before him, 
when he wrote My Patie is a Lover Gay. Various verbal re- 
semblances—accidental or not—to lines in other songs, have beem 
pointed out by Ritter in Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns, 
Halle 1899. 


or GREEN GROW THE RASHES, 0’. 


Suggested by an old improper song preserved in The Merry 
Muses, and published in a fragmentary form in Herd’s Collection 
(1769). Stanza V, 1.3. “Her prentice hand” &c, This thought, it 
has been pointed out, appears in Cupid's Whirligig, a comedy, 
London 1607; but it also appears elsewhere and might occur to any one. 


102 M’ PHERSON’S FAREWELL. 


A re-reading of a broadside on a Highland freebooter, hanged 
at the Market cross of Banff, 10 November 1700. Much of the 
sentiment and spirit of the old piece is preserved, but the whole is 
transfigured and glorified by the poet's art, Carlyle, who knew 
nothing of the original, asks “Who, except Burns, could have given 
words to such a soul?” And we may still ask: Who, except Burns 
could have given a soul to such words? 


104 AY WAUKIN O. 


Although in quite a different vein from M’ Pherson’s 
Lament, this is an equally fine adaptation of an old song, or 
rather of an old fragment, which is all that is preserved in the 
Herd MS. 


104 THE SILVER TASSIE. 


According to Burns, the first half stanza of this song is old; 
but probably this quatrain, also, was at least retouched by Burns. 
There is an old tune called The Pier o Leith, which no doubt 
had its old song. A slight resemblance in Burns's song to Ramsay's 
Farewell to Lochaber has been pointed out by Ritter; but such 
resemblances are often accidental and inevitable; and at any rate 
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nothing of Ramsay’s béteness is retained. As for the line, “The 
trumpets sound, the banners fly,” Burns may be credited with 
ability to imagine this himself. 


105 THERE WAS A LAD. 


Commemorative of the Bard himself, and published post- 
humously by Cromek in 1808. The chorus is adapted from the 
refrain of an old song. 

Stanza I, 1. ı. “Kyle”:—One of the ancient divisions of 
Ayrshire. It was in Kyle-Stewart—the northern division of Kyle— 
that Burns was born. ; 

Stanza II, 1.2. “Five-and-Twenty days begun” :—“January 25 'h 
1759, the date of my Bardship’s vital existence” (Note by Burns). 


106 OF A’ THE AIRTS. 


Written at Ellisland, while Mrs Burns was staying at Mauchline 
during the rebuilding of the farm house. It may contain faint echoes, 
as Ritter supposes, of English songs, but they are very faint indeed. 
The reference to the “west” was of course suggested, by the fact 
that Mauchline lies west-north-west from Ellisland. 


107 MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


A reminiscence of his Highland tour. The chorus is partly 
borrowed from an older song—“The strong Walls of Derry.” 


108 YE FLOWERY BANKS. 


The second of three sets of what is substantially the same 
song. What incident it commemorates is unknown, although some 
have conjectured that it refers to an amour of Miss Peggy Kennedy, 
a niece of Gavin Hamilton. 


109 JOHN ANDERSON. 


A transformation of a some-what improper English song of 
the eighteenth century. Certain resemblances in expression to other 
songs, pointed out by Ritter, are of a very commonplace order; and 
the phrases are in fact colloquial: l.e. ‘‘Monie a cantie day,” might 
be used by any one, and it is because it might be so used, that it 
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is employed by Burns. All the phraseology is in fact of the kind 
that might be used in conversation. The art of Burns is shown in 
the selection of it. 


109 O MERRY HAE I BEEN. 


Suggested by the old song, The Bob O Dunblane, of 
which a version appeared in Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany; 
but both motive and words of the song seem to be entirely 
Burns’ own. 


110 THOU LING’RING STAR. 


Written by Burns in the autumn of 1789, in memory of his 
mysterious early sweetheart, Mary Campbell, who died at Greenock 
in October 1786. The essential artificiality of the piece is evidenced 
by the fact that both in sentiment and imagery it is strongly 
reminiscent of Blair's Grave. There are also faint echoes of 
Shenstone, Pope &c. 


IIT WILLIE BREW'D. 


Writsen in celebration of a convivial meeting at Moffat with 
William Nicol and Allan Masterton, masters in the Edinburgh High 
School. Masterton composed the air for the song. 

Stanza II. There are various old burdens, introducing three 
merry men, three merry boys, or three merry girls. 


113 THE TITHER MORN. 


Possibly suggested by an old song, but no original has 
been discovered. 


114 THINE AM I. 


Written for Thomson’s Scottish Airs, as English words for 
the Quaker’s Wife. One of the poet’s most successful efforts in 
English. Other songs with phrases about taking lips or eyes away 
are common; and inevitably so. The “Nancy” of the song was 
M™ Maclehose. 


114 WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES. 


Sent to Thomson by Burns as a substitute for Will ye gang 
to the Ewe Bughts Marion? Songs beginning in this interro- 
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127. JOCKEY’S TA’EN THE PARTING KISS. 


Possibly suggested by an older song, but no original has been 
discovered. 


128 “SCOTS WHA HAE. 


Written originally to the old tune Hey Tutti Taiti, tra- 
ditionally, but no doubt erroneously, said to have been Bruce’s March 
at the battle of Bannockburn. Several Jacobite songs were written 
to the tune. The last stanza, Burns states, he borrowed from the 
stall edition of Wallace:— 

“A false usurper sinks in every foe, 
And liberty returns with every blow” 
“a couplet”, he adds, “worthy of Homer.” 


129 IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY. 
Modelled on an old improper song, which had also suggested 

Jacobite versions. 

131 OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST. 


A compliment to Jessie Lewars (the sister of a fellow excise- 
man) who had tended him during his last illness. 
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tenary Burns III, pp. 402-404) which, however, have been re- 
touched and rearranged with marvellous artistic skill. 


122 IT WAS A’ FOR OUR RIGHTFU’ KING. 


A re-reading of certain stanzas of the old ballad of Mally 
Stewart, which is itself modelled on older ballads (see The Cen- 
tenary Burns III, 433—436). 


123 FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. 


The Afton is a tributary of the Dumfriesshire Nith. Though 
the general tenor of the thought is of course common to numerous 
songs on rivers, “Sweet Afton” was most probably suggested by 
David Garrick’s “Thou Soft Flowing Avon” &c., which it closely 
resembles in rhythmical effect. 


124 COMIN THRO’ THE RYE. 


An amendment of an improper song in The Merry Muses. 
Some suppose there is a reference to the Rye water, a rivulet in 
Dalry. Parish Ayrshire, but there are older songs of a similar kind, 
where the reference is clearly to a field of rye. 


125 OPEN THE DOOR TO ME O, 


There are many old songs and ballads on “Opening the Door;" 
and possibly Burns’ song is a modification of some unknown version. 


126 AULD LANG SYNE. 


The chorus resembles that of an old blackletter ballad, and 
there are various traces of other songs on the same theme; but the 
version is one of the best examples of Burns’ power to extract the 
finest flavour of a popular sentiment, and to give it its final ex- 
pression. The “Auld Minister’s Song,” which Ritter conjectures 
may have been one of Burns’s originals, could not have been known 
to him. It was first included in Skinner's Pacticsl Works in 1859. 
No authority is given for inch 
the average of Skinner's pro 
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Blether, to talk foolishly 

Blink, to glance, to smile, to leer 

Blink, a glance, a short time 

Boddle, a farthing 

Body, a person 

Bogle, a hobgoblin 

Bonnie, pretty, beautiful 

Boortree, an elder-bush 

Bore, a small hole 

Bow-Kail, cabbage 

Bow't, bent 

Brachens, ferns 

Brae, a small hill 

Braid, broad 

Braik, a harrow 

Brainge, to pull rashly 

Brattle, a short race 

Braw, fine, handsome, well- 
dressed 

Breast, to pull too much with 
the breast 

Brent, brand 

Brent, straight 

Bree, brew 

Brig, a bridge 

Brisket, the breast 

Brither, brother 

Broose, a wedding race 

Brimstane, brimstone 

Brunt, burnt 

Buirdly, stalwart 
» the buttocks 
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AE 


Grossary. 


Cleckin, a brood 

Cleek, to take hold of, to snatch 

Clink, a sharp stroke 

Clinkin, smartly 

Clinkumbell, the bellringer, the 
beadle 

Cloot, the hoof 

Clout, to patch 

Clud, a cloud 

Clunk, to 
emptied 

Coble, a flat boat 

Coft, bought 

Cog, a wooden vessel, 
chiefly as a plate 

Coof, a stupid fellow 

Cookit, hid 

Coor, to cover 

Coost, cost 

Coolie, a small pail 

Core, corps 

Couthie, lovingly, comfortably 

Crack, to chat 

Cracks, conversation 

Craik, the corn-crake, the land- 
rail 

Crambo-jingle, rhyming 

Cranreuch, rime, hoar-frost 

Creeshie, greasy 

Cronie, a familiar companion 

Croon, to hum 

Croose, confident, proud 

Crouchie, hunchbacked 

Crowdie-time, porridge-[i. e, 


sound as being 


used 


breakfast-]ime 
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Dad, Daddie, father 

Dan, fin 

Daft, foolish, merry, out of one’s 
wits 


Dails, planks 
Darg, a task 

Darklins, in the dark 

Daur, to dare 

Daw, to dawn 

Dawds, big pieces 

Dawt, to fondle, to pet 
Deleeret, delirious 

Dight, to wipe 

Ding, to hit, to beat 
Dinna, do not 

Dirl, to vibrate 

Donsie, illtempered 

Dool, woe, sorrow 

Douce, sedate 

Dowff, dull 

Dowie, downcast, drooping 
Doytin, doddering 

Draigl’t, draggled 

Driegh, tedious 

Driddle, to toddle 
Droop-rumpl’t, short-rumped 
Drucken, drunken 

Dry, thirsty 

Dub, puddle 

Duds, Duddies, clothes, rags 
Dyke, a stonefence. 


E'e, the eye 

Een, eyes 

E’en, E’enin, evening 

Eerie, awesome, apprehensive 
Eldritch, unearthly 

Eitle, aim, intention 

Eydent, diligent. 


Fa’, to fall, to befall, to have, 


to claim 
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Faddom, to fathom Fremil, estranged 

Fain, fond, glad, desirous Fu’, full 

Fainness, fondness Fud, a short tail 

Faris, small cakes Fuff, to puff 

Fash, to trouble, to bother Fyke, fret, anxiety 

Fasten-e’en, the evening before | Fyle, to dirty. 
lent 


Fause, false Gab, the mouth 


Fause-house, the hole in a corn | Gabs, talk 

stack Gae, gave 
Feat, spruce Gae, to go 
Fecht, to fight Gaed, went 
Feck, the greater part Gaen, gane, gone 
Feckless, pithless Gaets, ways 
Fell, pungent, keen, deadly Gang, to go 


Fend, to keep off, to defend 

Fidge, to fidget 

Fient, “fiend, a petty oath” (B) 

Fiere, a companion 

Fissle, to tingle 

Fit, foot 

Fittie-lan’, the near horse of the 
hindmost pair in the plough 
[then drawn by four horses] 

Flainen, flannel 

Flee, to fly 

Fleech, to wheedle 

Fleesh, fleece 

Fley’d, scared 


Gangrel, a vagrant 

Gar, to make, to compel 

Garten, a garter 

Gash, well-to-do, wise, self-com- 
placent 

Gash, to talk 

Gate, the way, the road, the 
manner 

Gaun, going 

Gawky, a foolish lad or woman 

Gawsie, buxom, big 

Gear, goods, money, wealth 

Get, issue, offspring 

Gie, to give, Gied, gave, Gien, 


Fling, to kick, to caper, to dance given 

Flisk, to fret, to caper Gif, if 

Flit, to change Gilpey, young girl 
Flyte, to scold Gin, if 


Girn, to twist the face in pain 
or wrath, to snarl 

Gizz, a wig 

Glaizie, glossy 

Glint, to shine obliquely 

Gloamin, the twilight 

Glow’r, to stare 

Glow’r, a stare 


Forbears, ancestors 

Forby, besides 

Forgather, to meet; Forgather up, 
to make friends with 

Forjesket, jaded 

Fow, full, drunk 

Fow, a bushel 

Frae, from 


ms rr rrr 


Grossary, 


Gowan, the wild daisy 

Gowd, gold 

Graip, grape, a dung fork 

Graith, implements, instruments, 
attire 

Grain, to groan 

Grain, a groan 

Grannie, Graunie, grandmother 

Grape, to grope 

Grat, wept 

Greet, to weep 

Grumphie, the pig 

Gruntle, a grant 

Gude, God 

Gude, Guid, good 

Guid-father, father-in-law 

Guid-man, the husband. 


Ha’, the hall 

Hae, have 

Haffet, the temple, the side of 
the head 

Hafflins, half-way, partly 

Haggis, see Notes to “Address 
to a Haggis” 

Hain, to spare, to save 

Hairst, harvest 

Hale, whole, the whole 

Halesome, Healsome, wholesome 

Hallan, a partition wall 

Halloween, All saints Eve 

Hame, home 

Han’, hand 

Hangie, hangman 

Hansel, the first gift 

Hap-step-an'-lowp, hop-step-and- 
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Havers, nonsense 

Hawkie, a name for a cow [pro- 
perly one that is white faced] 

Healsome, v. Halesome 

Hecht, to offer, to promise 

Hecke, a huckling comb 

Herd, the tender of cattle 

Heugh, a hollow 

Hilch, to hobble, to limp 

Hing, to hang 

Hirple, to move unevenly 

Hoddin, “the motion of a sage 
countryman riding on a cart 
horse” (B) 

Hoddin-grey, 
cloth 

Hoodie-craw, the carrion crow 

Hool, the outer case 

Hoord, to hoard 

Horn, a spoon made of horn 

Hornie, a name for the Devil 

Hotch, to jerk 

Houghmagandie, fornication 

Howe, a hollow 

Howe-backel, hollow backed 

Howk, to dig 

Howlet, the owl 

Hoy't, urged 

Hoyle, “to amble crazily” (B) 

Hughoc, dim. of Hugh 

Hunkers, bams 

Hurcheon, the hedgehog 

Hurchin, an urchin 

Hurdies, the buttocks. 


Homespun grey 


T, in 

Ilka, each, every 

Ingine, “genius, ingenuity” (B) 
Ingle, the fireside 

I’se, 1 shall, or will 

Iiher, other. 
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Fad, a jade 

Jauk, v0 dally 

Jaup, 10 splash 

Jink, 10 dodge quickly 

Jinker, a swift goer 

Jo, a lover 

Jocteleg, a pocket knife 

Jow-and-croon, to swing and 
croon. 


Kail, Kale, the colewort 
Kebars, rafters 

Kebbuck, a cheese 

Keek, to look, to glance slyly 
Ken, to know 

Kep, to catch 

Ket, the fleece on a sheep's body 
Kiaugh, anxiety 

Kimmer, a gossip 

Kirk, a church 

Kirn, a harvest-home 

Kittle, to tickle 

Kittlin, a kitten 

Kiutlin, cuddling 

Knaggie, knobby 

Knowe, a knoll 

Kye, cows 

Kyle, the belly 

Kythe, to show, to display, 


Lag, slow, backward 
Laigh, low 

Lair, lore 

Laith, loath 

Laithfu’, loathful, hesitating 
Lallan, lowland 

Lune, lone 

Lang, long 

Langsyne, long ago 

Lap, leapt 

Lassie, girl 


Grossary. 


| Lave, the rest 





Las’rock, the lark 

Lays, pastures 

Leal, loyal 

Lear, learning 

Lee-long, live-long 

Leeze me on, commend me to 
Leuk, 10 look 

Lick, to sup 

Lin, Linn, a waterfall 

Link, to wip swiftly 

Lint, flax 

Lintwhite, the linnet 

Loof, the palm of the hand 
Lough, a pond, a lake 

Low, Lowe, a flame 

Lowin’, flaming, burning 
Lowse, to let loose. to untie 
Lug, the ear 

Luggie, an eared caup, a porringer 
Lum, the chimney 

Lume, a loom 

Lunches, large portions 

Lunt, smoke, steam 

Lyarl, grey, discoloured, withered. 


Mair, more 
Maist, most 
’Maist, almost 
Mak, to make 
Manteele, a mantle 
Maukin, a hare 
Maun, must 

Maut, malt 


| Meikle, Muckle, much 


Melder, meal-grinding 
Mell, to meddle 


| Melvie, to dust with meal 


Mense, tact, discretion 
Menseless, unmannerly, senseless 
Midden, a dunghill 


al 
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Mim, primly 

Mind, to remember 
Minnie, mother 

Mirk, dark 

Monie, many 

Mools, crumbling earth 
Moop, to nibble 

Moss, a bog 

Muckle, v. Meikle. 


Na, Nae, no, not 
Na by, not at all 
Naething, nothing 
Nappy, ale 
Neebor, neighbour 
Neist, next 

Neuk, a corner 
Nieve, the fist 
Nil, a nut, 


O'", of 

O boot, for nothing 

Onie, any 

Or, ere 

Orra, extra 

Ought, aught 

Outler, in the open 
Oul-owre, upon 

Owre, over, too, too much. 


Paidle, 10 paddle, to wade 
Painch, the paunch 

Paitrick, the partridge 

Pang, to cram 

Pat, pot 

Penny-fee, small wages 
Penny-wheep, small-beer 
Philibeg, the Highlander’s kilt 
Pleugh, a plough 
Pliver, a pover 
Pock, a small bag 
Pou, Pow, to pull 





Pow, the poll 

Pree, Prie, to taste 

Press, a cupboard 

Primsie, precise 

Pw, to pull 

Puddock-stool, a toad-stool 
Pussie, a name for the cat or hare 
Pyke, to pick. 


Quean, a young woman. 


Ragweed, ragwort, benweed 

Raible, to recite by rote 

Rair, to roar 

Raize, to excite 

Ramfeezled, exhausted 

Randie, turbulent, lawless. 

Rant, to make merry, to roister 

Rash, a rush 

Rash-buss, a clump of rushes 

Ratton, a rat 

Raucle, sturdy 

Raught, reached 

Rax, to stretch, to extend 

Ream, to cream, to foam 

Reek, to smoke 

Reest, to scorch 

Reest, to refuse to go 

Remead, remedy 

Ripp, a handful of corn from the 
sheaf 

Risk, to crack 

Rive, to tear, to burst 

Rock, a distaft 

Rockin, a social meeting 

Roose, to praise 

Row, Rowe, to roll, to flow 
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Sab, to sob 

Sab, a sop 

Sae, so 

Saft, soft 

Sair, sore, severe, strong 

Sair, sorely, very 

Sark, a shirt 

Saugh, the willow 

Saul, salt 

Sax, six 

Scaud, to scald 

Scaur, fearsome, afraid 

Scaur, a jutting bank 

Scunner, disgust 

Scraichin, calling hoarsely 

Screed, a tear [with a loud noise] 

Screed, a quantity of writing 

Scrievin, careering 

Sel’, self 

Shank, a stalk, a limb 

Shaw, a wood 

Sheers, scissors 

Sherra-moor, Sheriffmuir 

Shiel, a cottage 

Shift, a choice 

Shill, shrill 

Shog, a shake 

Shore, to offer 

Sic, such 

Siller, silver, money 

Simmer, summer 

Sin’, since 

Skellum, a good-for-nothing 

Skelp, to spank, to walk quickly, 
to hasten 

Skelping, sounding as if struck 

Skelpie-limmer’s face, the face of 
a bad child that deserves a 
beating 

Skiegh, skittish 

Skirl, to sound shrilly 





GLOSSARY. 


Sklent, to slant 

Skriech, a scream 

Skriech, skriegh, to scream 

Skyte, to squirt 

Slae, the sloe 

Slap, an opening in a fence 

Slee, sly 

Slype, slipped 

Sma’, small 

Smiddie, smithy 

Smoor, to smother 

Smoutie, smoky 

Snakin, sneering 

Snick, a latch 

Snirtle, to snigger 

Snool, to cringe 

Snoove, to jog along slowly 

Sonsie, goodnatured, pleasant, 
easygoing 

Soupe, sup, liquid 

Souler, a cobbler 

Spae, to foretell 

Spaivie, the Spavin 

Spairge, to splash 

Spak, spoke 

Speel, to climb 

Speet, to put a spit through 

Spence, the parlour 

Spier, to ask 

Splore, a merry meeting, a row 

Spring, a quick dance-tune 

Sprittie, full of weedy roots 

Sprush, spruce 

Spunk, spirit, fire 

Spunkies, Jack-o-lanthorns 

Stacher, to stagger, to totter 

Staggie, Slaig, a young horse 

Stan’, to stand 

Stang, to sting 

Stant, stood 

Stank, a moat 


Glossary. 


Stark, strong 

Starnies, Starns, stars 

Staw, to sicken with disgust 

Staw, store 

Steer, to stir, to meddle with 

Steeve, compact 

Sten, a leap 

Sten, to spring 

Stey, steep 

Stibble, stubble; stibble-rig, chief 
harvester 

Stimpart, a quarter peck 

Stirk, a young bullock or heifer 

Stock, a plant of cabbage or 
colewort 

Stoiter, to stagger 

Stoor, harsh, stern 

Stoup, a drinking pot 

Stown, stolen 

Stownlins, by stealth 

Strappin, well made, shapely 

Straught, straight 

Streekit, stretched 

Studdie, an anvil 

Sturt, trouble 

Sturtin, troubled, frighted 

Sugh, sigh 

Sumph, a churl 

Swank, limber 

Swanky, a strong, young fellow 

Swat, sweated 

Swatch, a sample 

Swats, new ale 

Swirlie, twisted 

Syne, since, then. 


Taen, taken 

Tak, to take 

Tapetless, pithless + 

Tap pickle, the grain at the top 
of the stalk 
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Tapsalteerie, topsy-turvy 

Tawie, tractable 

Tawpie, a foolish woman 

Tawted, matted 

Teats, small quantities 

Tent, to tend 

Tentie, heedful, watchful 

Thae, those 

Thairm, small guts 

Theek, to thatch 

Thegither, together 

Thirl, to thrill, to vibrate 

Thou’se, thou shall 

Thrang, busy, thronging 

Throwther, pell-mell, at once 
lane, alone 

Tight, girt, prepared 

Till, to 

Timmer, timber 

Tirl, to strip 

Tither, the other 

Tiltlin, whispering laughingly 

Tocher, a dowry 

Tod, the fox 

Toom, empty 

Tousie, Towsie, shaggy 

Towmont, a twelyemonth 

Towse, to rumple, to tousle 

Toyte, to totter 

Tozie, flushed with drink 

Tryste, a cattle market 

Twa, two 

Tyke, a dog. 


Unco’, extremely, strange, out 
of the common, too much 
wondrous 

Unco’s, unusual, wondrous, or 
striking things 

Usquebae, whisky. 


Vauntie, proud. 
ne 
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Wabster, weaver 

Wad, would would have 

Wad na, would not 

Wae, woe 

Wae, woful, sad 

Waesucks, alas! 

Wae worth, Woe befall! 

Wale, to choose 

Walie, wawlie, choice, large 

Wanchancie, dangerous 

Wanresiful, unrestfal 

Wark, work 

Warl’, the world 

Warse, Worse 

Wat, wer 

Water-fil, water-foot, the mouth 
of a river 

Wauble, to wobble 

Wauk, to awake 

Wauken, to waken, to awake 

Waukrife, wakeful 

Waur, worse 

Waur, to worst, to defeat 

Wecht, a measure for corn 

Wee, small 

Wee things, children 

Weel, well 

We'se, we shall 

Westlin, western 

Whaizle, to wheeze 

Wham, whom 

Whan, when 

Whang, a large slice 

Whar, where 

Whase, whose 





Whatna, which 
Whatreck, nevertheless 
Whid, to scud 

Whids, scuds 

Whins, furze 

Whitter, a draught 
Whyle’s, sometimes 
Wiel, an eddy 

Wight, strong 

Winn, to winnow 
Winna, will not 
Winnock, window 
Win't, did wind 
Wintle, a stagger 
Wintle, to stagger 
Winze, a curse 

Woo’, wool 

Woodie, the gallows 
Wooer-babs, love-knots 
Wordy, worthy 
Worset, worsted 
Wrang, wrong. 


Yard, a garden 

Yearn, an eagle 

Yerd, Yird, earth, the earth, 
the ground 

Ye'se, ye shall 

Yestreen, yester evening 

Yill, ale 

Yokin, a yoking, a half day's 
work, a set to 

Yont, beyond 

Yowe, a ewe 

Yule-night, christmas Eve, 


Page 2, 
» i, 
> Dy 
> Dy 
> 18, 
> 18, 
> 2, 
> 22, 
> 33 
» 37 
> 40 
> 42, 
+ dy 
> 46, 
> 46, 
+ 5) 
> 5% 
> 53 
« 5% 
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+ 8, 
> 89, 
+ 89, 
> 9 
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+ 123, 
„ 123, 
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+ 140, 
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Errata. 





note 2 read “Staggering an’ swaggering.” 

Recitativo II 6, read “spavie,” instead of “spavie’,” 

note 1 read “their” instead of “thea” 

note 3 read “backs.” instead of “bucks.” 

IX 5 read “o’ tittlin” instead of “o’tittlin” 

note 1 read “elect.” 1786 Ed. “salvation.” 1786 Ed,, changed 

note 1, cancel the dash, 

note 1 and 2, cancel the dash. 

1. 4 fr. bel. read “naething” 

Motto to ‘Address to the Deil’, read “thronéd” 

note 2 read “One MS.” 

XIX 5 read “Erse,” 

VIII 2 read “Leezie's” 

XV 2 read “Lord, visit them® who did employ him,” 

XV 5 read “Thy” 

1. 4 from foot, read “awkward.” instead of awkward. 

1.8 from foot, read maid instead of maid’ 

1.2 from foot, read “noble” 

1.2 from top, cancel the full stop after ‘day’ 

1.7 from foot, put comma after ‘this line’ 

1. 176, put comma after ‘Nannie’ 

1. 179, put comma after ‘cour’ 

1.1 from foot, put comma after “jade” and ‘editions’ 

1. 2 from foot, read “shout.” Grose instead of “shout Groce 

1 3 and II 3, put comma after ‘oath’ 

1. 1 from foot, read ‘thrown.’ 

1. 6 from foot, insert ‘5’ after ‘clear’ 

1. 1 from foot, insert ‘5? before ‘One’ 

U 3, read ‘their’ for ‘then’ 

1. 13 from foot, read ‘couplet’ for ‘complet,’ and ‘Scottish’ 
for ‘scottish’ 

1. 10 from foot, read ‘falls’ instead of ‘fulls’ 

1.5 from foot, insert comma after ‘explains’ 

1. 3 from foot, read ‘strictly’ 

1.13 from foot, put comma after ‘tragical’ 

1. 12 from top, cancel one ‘is’ 


ne ogo —__ 
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